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BALANCING THE BOOKS.—-A TALE OF NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 


Or all the changes that seasons and elements work on the fair face of nature, 
I know none so complete and so sudden, as that wrought by a snow-fall at night. 
The last glimpse which we caught yesterday evening of the world without 
us, as the grey-headed butler closed the shutters and drew the curtains, 
exhibited to us the lawn of Castle Slingsby, still dressed in the robes of nature, 
worn out and faded as they were. The long, coarse grass, rotted by the rains, and 
blanched by the wind, waved in the whistling blast of the evening, while, in 
another place, a rich sheltered nook continued still to make a very respectable 
show of green, struggling on through the assaults of winter, that it might be able 
to meet the next spring with an appearance of healthfulness and verdure, just 
as we see some old beaux about town, making themselves up, and taking all 
manner of care of themselves, that they may come out strong for the next cam- 
paign. More distant still, we caught a peep of the rich, brown mould of the 
ploughed field, through which the blade of the young corn had not yet come up, 
and beyond the next hedge lay the yet unbroken ridges, yellow since the pre- 
ceding autumn ; and, at the other side, were the sheep-pastures, with the grass 
cropt down short and bare, with here and there a spot round which the sheep 
were gathered, covered with the green food which the providence of the farmer 
had treasured up for the time when “ the earth giveth not her increase.” The 
dreariness of winter, too, was chequered by the unfading green of the various 
tribes of the fir-trees that still kept up a look of cheeriness and comfort—Mark 
‘Tapleys in their own way, coming out jolly under their trials. How warm and 
lusty they looked amid the sapless poles and bare branches of ash, and elm, and 
beech-tree. The holly, and the myrtles, too, how snug they looked in their 
lowly estate, never envying their lordly neighbours, when the blast went by and 
shook their proud heads, and stripped them of their glory. A leaf or two still 
lingered in seared brightness upon the oak and copper-beech ; shrivelled and red, 
it twisted upon its stem, and with the next blast fell twirling to the ground 
amongst its dead companions. Beyond all, and closing in the landscape, as we 
took our last look at it, stood the far-away blue hills, standing out sharply 
against the frosty sky. But when the shutters were closed, and the curtains 
drawn, and we sat in the early night round the blazing hearth, we took little 
note of what the north-west wind, and the dull, cloudy heavens, were working 
for us without. When we looked out the next morning, through the same 
windows, how changed was the scene of the day before! ‘The dimmed sun strug- 
gled vainly to pierce the heavy clouds from which the thick snow fell like a 
white mist, contracting the view on every side. The varied hues of earth, 
the changeful face of nature, light and shadow, cloud and sunshine, all were 
hidden from the eye. It would seem as though during the night Nature had 
died, and morning's light beheld her arrayed, by unseen spirits, in her pallid death- 
shroud. ‘Trackless snows lay on all around, concealing pasture, and fallow, and 
tillage, covering alike with its white mantle green shrubs and bare branches, as 
the undiscriminating grave does alike the aged dead and him who falls in the 
vigour of his a 

*«Snowed up, by Jupiter!” cried old Jonathan Freke. ‘* There'll be nothing 
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2 Balancing the Books. [Jan. 
for it I guess, to-day, but cheroots and one’s feet on the hobs. Saul, do you 
know how to make jin-sling or cocktaill?—capital things in cold weather.” 

“« No,” said Saul ; “‘ but Mrs. Sampson is famous for cherry-bounce. 
Abigail, there’s an end to your projected pilgrimage to the fairy-well.” 

** And for my walk to Carrigbawn,” said I. 

«« Just the day for the newspapers, or a page of Ilorace,” said Professor 
Chubble, who, of course, affected classicality. ‘‘ Vides, ut alta stet nive candi- 
dum.” 

“¢ Or for a story,” said I, remembering the Professor's talent that way. 

«Yes, provided you tell it,” retorted he, somewhat maliciously. 

«A challenge, a challenge !” said Uncle Saul; “ the Professor is entitled to 
call upon you.” 

** Well,” said I, ** I accept the challenge. 

“* Agreed.” 

When noon came, the wind had shifted to the east, the sun broke through the 
sky, and scattering the humid clouds, shone down brightly on the world’s 
vast and dreary expanse, all white, yet sublime and solemn in its monotony 
with the hills, standing close around, like white-robed giants. So we all 


Well, 


Give me till noon.” 


went out for a walk, and, by common consent, I obtained a respite till evening. 
When the candles were lighted, and we drew round the fire, we all filled our 
glasses, and I told them this story— 


CHAPTER |. 
THE ERROR IN THE TOT. 


“Tuere’s something in those figures at the picture before us. We shall 


that I can’t make out at all,” said Gog- 
gles, giving his wig a poke that set it 
all awry. 

‘© The devil’s in them !” 
nedy impatiently. 

**T don’t know as to that, sir,” re- 
plied the clerk, who never admitted 
anything in an account that was not 
capable of arithmetical demonstration, 
and not knowing the precise numeri- 
cal value of Satan, on the debit side of 
a merchant’s books (I don’t think he 
even knew “ the number of the beast’’), 
he contented himself with saving, “I 
don’t know that, sir; but whatever it 
be, I'll find it out, with the blessing of 
God, before I go to bed to-night.” 

And so he drew down his spectacles 
once more upon his nose, and fell to 
work at the rebellious figures, mutter- 
indistinctly to himself in the process of 
“totting ;” ,while Kennedy, tilting 
backwards the high stool upon which 
he sat, till his shoulders rested against 
the wall behind him, began swinging 
his pendant legs to and fro. At first 
the movement was rapid and impa- 
tient, but by degrees it became slow 
and regular. One would say it had a 
tranquillising effect upon the man; 
for after a little he laid his right hand 
upon his chin, supporting the elbow 
with his left palm, and turning his eyes 
towards the ceiling,with a sigh, he gave 
himself up to some reverie or another. 

While the merchant is musing, and 
the clerk is at his * tot,” let us look 


said Ken- 


have time enough to take in all the 
principal objects, and mark the lights 
and shades, before Goggles is half-way 
down that long page of three columns 
—pounds, shillings, and pence. 

You see a square room, not over 
lofty, and rather dingy. There is a 
bluish-grey paper, veined and marked 
into squares in the pattern, to imitate 
marble ; its continuity is sadly mar- 
red by the insertion of a large iron 
safe in the wall, shelves, filled with 
account-books, a sheet almanack, and 
several filasses suspended from nails, 
upon which are invoices, bills of lad- 
ing, and such other papers as form 
the decoration of a merchant’s of- 
fice; against the wall, opposite the 
fireplace, stands an antique bureau, 
with drawers beneath and a slanting 
top, while an old-fashioned leather- 
bottomed chair flanks it at either side. 
There is a large, high, double-desk, one 
end of which is set close to the win- 
dow ; upon the top of it are two heavy 
brass candlesticks, the lights from 
which (for it is night) throw a partial 
illumination over the apartment, and 
bring out the two men, who are sitting 
one at each side of the desk, in strong 
relief. ‘The face of the merchant is 
upturned, and so it catches all the 
light; we can read that face as we 
would read a book. The forehead is 
broad, and goes sheer up like a wall, 
till it meets the black hair, now some- 
what grizzled; dark hazel eyes, ful] 
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of restless light, that bespeak a quick, 
irascible temper; the crow’s-feet are 
gathering around the outward angles 
of the eye-lids, and the sallow jaws 
show a wrinkle or two; but the man 
has a good full chest and muscular 
limbs. You may affirm that the world 
has not gone altogether wrong with 
him, though, perhaps, he has had his 
cares, too, that have scattered the 
white in his hair, and traced the wrin- 
kle on his face, ere he had passed his 
fortieth year. And this is Laurence 
Kennedy, a thriving export merchant 
in this our good city of Dublin, such as 
export merchants were sixty years ago. 
And now look at his vis-a-vis. What 
a mannikin it is! ‘The little fellow, 
as he sits perched on that high office- 
stool, in his suit of rusty black, looks 
more like a jackdaw than a reasonable 
specimen of the genus “homo.” His 
face is bent down over his book, but you 
can see enough of it to perceive that 
it bears a strong affinity in colour to 
the tallow candle just near it. There, 
however, the resemblance ceases ; the 
face has none of the smoothness of the 
candle, for it is diced all over with 
deep pits, which the smallpox had dis- 
tributed with a lavish and impartial 
hand upon every feature. His weak, 
grey, fringeless eyes are protected with 
a pair of horn-framed green spectacles, 
the bow of which is cushioned with a 
wrapping of green worsted; and as 
he was never seen without these (it 
was even said that they mounted guard 
upon his nose while he slept), Robert 
Goggin had acquired the sobriquet of 
‘Bob Goggles,” with his equals, 
shortened into “‘ Goggles,” by his in- 
timate friends and superiors. But 
who could take upon himself to pro- 
nounce upon the age of Goggles. In 
good faith, you could not venture with- 
in a score years of it. He might be 
under thirty—he might be over sixty. 
The lean body, and wiry, thin limbs 
gave you no clue; they would suit 
equally a hobbledehoy, whose carcase 
was not yet filled up, or an old man, 
who was in process of shrivelling : then 
you looked in vain to the face—that 
cuticle of dead parchment showed no 
flush of young healthy blood, redden- 
ing beneath its surface, no wrinkle or 
seam of years, where, in a few weeks, 
Disease had done the work of Time, in 
the way of ruggedness: there were no 
whiskers—it might be that they had 
not come yet, it might be that they had 
passed away, uprooted by the blight 
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of the variola: then, as a forlorn hope, 
you looked at his head; there you 
were as much at fault as ever, the skull 
was covered with a bay wig. No 
doubt, if you chucked off the wig you 
would find a bald head underneath : 
but what of that?—the hair of the 
head might have shared the fate of the 
whiskers, and so you may as well give 
the matter up, or rather come to the 
conclusion that Bob Goggles is, like all 
unmarried ladies, just no age in par- 
ticular. Nevertheless, Bob Goggles 
has a certain definite age, capable of 
being expressed by figures, as he 
would himself demonstrate, and was 
born upen a particular day and year, 
more than sixty years before the night 
upon which we are now looking at 
him ; and for over thirty of those sixty 
years has he sat upon that self-same 
stool, in that self-same counting. 
house—first as clerk to old William 
Kennedy, and latterly as clerk to 
Laurence, his son, all that time look- 
ing neither younger nor older than he 
does at this present moment. And 
there is nobody now who can tell 
whether he ever looked yqunger, and 
nobody can yet divine whether he will 
ever look older ; for they who tended 
him in infancy, and sported with him 
in childhood, are all passed away; and 
they who shall stretch out his little 
limbs, when they are stiffening in death, 
and gather round him upon the wake- 
night—God knows who they are—at 
all events they are not here to answer 
the question. 

And so Kennedy went on thinking, 
and Goggles went on totting ; and all 
was silent around them, save the tick- 
ing of the clock in the hall outside, or 
the bubbling sound of the bright gas- 
jet, which now and then streamed out 
trom the seacoal fire, for ’twas a cold, 
hard wintry night, and the snow had 
been falling all the day. At length the 
tones of the neighbouring clock-bell 
of St. Nicholas’s Church rang out ten 
peals, ‘The sounds seemed to break 
the thread of the merchant’s thoughts ; 
he hitched himself from the wall, 
brought the stool again upon its four 
legs, and, reaching down a folio from 
the shelf near him, he opened it at a 
particular page, upon the top of which 
was written—‘‘ Laurence Kennedy in 
account with M L .” 

** Goggles, how do you make out 
my account with M—— L ? 
Look at the entry, will you ?” 

Goggles made a deprecating move- 
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ment with his hand, while he continued 
his tot. When he had got safe 
through the column of figures, he 
paused, and, turning back a few pages, 
found the required entry. 

** Seven hundred and fifty pounds in 
the four per cents., and five hundred 
in Grand Canals.” 

** All right,” said the merchant. 
** Did you bring out the interest ?” 

*«« Yes; on the stock to this, 31st of 
December. ‘The canals will give no 
dividend.” 

«* We'll sell them out, Goggles, ‘and 
debit myself with the loss. Ishouldn’t 
have laid out trust moneys in such 
security.” 

“It’s no great matter,” said theclerk. 
** I fear you'll never be called to give 
any account of principal or interest.” 

** Godknows, Goggles—God knows. 
Ten years—ten long years last mid- 
summer since I placed that money to 
that account, and all that time I 
have turned it to the best advantage; 
and there it is now, nearly doubled, 
and no one to claim it. Oh, how 
heavily that sum weighs down upon 
my heart, like lead. Oh, that I had 
never retained it! Oh, how gladly 
would I render it back this night, and 
so balance this black account, and 
wipe it from my books and from my 
conscience ; but it may not be—I fear 
it may not be.” 

Goggles laid down his pen gently, 
and elevated the spectacles from his 
nose till they rested on his forehead, 
as a knight of old would throw up the 
visor of his helmet—’twas a trick he 
had, when he was about saying or 
doing anything emphatic—a symbo- 
lical intimation that he was going to 
use some other organ than his eyes. 

*« You must not take it so much to 
heart, sir—indeed you must not. You 
have done all that man could do to set 
things right. Have you not adver. 
tised everywhere ?—have you not had 
half the world searched? "Tis the will 
of God, sir ; there’s no use struggling 
against the will of God.” 

«The will of God!” repeated Ken- 
nedy, bitterly. “No; not the will of 
God, but the will of my own hasty, 
ungovernable temper, that resisted the 
will of God —that sent her forth a 
beggar, and defrauded her of her 
right; when the will of God, had I 
done it, would have made me just, 
at all events, ay, and merciful and 
tender - hearted. Ay, 1 thrust her 
out, and she went forth an exile, with 
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my curse upon her—a curse that has 
returned upon myself tenfold into my 
bosom. ‘That curse has blighted m 
hearth, and swept away all my litt 
ones—all but that one poor fragile child; 
so like her, too, that God leaves her 
to upbraid me with her gentle uncom- 
plaining face. ‘That curse withers my 
heart through life, and will weigh upon 
my soul in the hour of death—weigh- 
ing it down with the curse of Cain— 
the curse of that blood that crieth to 
God out of the ground !” 

The merchant buried his face in his 
hands, and groaned in the bitterness 
of his spirit. After a moment’s si- 
lence Goggles gently ventured a word 
or two of consolation. 

** You judge yourself too severely, 
dear sir; God knows youdo. If you 
withheld the money, you withheld 
only what no law could compel you 
to give. Hasty you were, no doubt, 
and harsh if you will, but no mur- 
derer, neither in thought nor in deed ; 
neither in the sight of God or man.” 

Kennedy raised his head, and looked 
fixedly and sadly upon the face of the 
little man. 

«‘ When I refused her the pittance 
that should have been her’s — when 
I swore that I would never see or 
speak to him again, she took from her 
pocket her bible—her Protestant bi- 
ble — and, sobbing and weeping, she 
read these words to me :— 

«© ¢ Whoso hateth his brother is a 
murderer ,and ye know that no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in him ;’ and 
then she laid her hand upon me with 
such solemn and most earnest depre- 
cation, that I shuddered though I did 
not yield, and she read again :— 

** « But whoso hath this world’s goods 
and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him.’ 

“I remember every word, for they 
burnt into my brain; but I grew 
obdurate and incensed, and again I 
swore, that he or his should never dwell 
beneath the same roof with me.” 

‘« It was wrong of you, indeed, sir, 
and not what you would have done if 
you gave your passion time to cool 
down ; but you have repented long 
and sincerely—you are no murderer, 
sir. There will be no such debit 
against you when the books are made 
up at the great account.” 

The merchant shook his head mourn- 
fully. 
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«* Tell me, when the Santiago sailed 
on that luckless voyage from St. Do- 
mingo, did she not go down at sea 
three days after she left the harbour ?” 

Goggles bowed his head in assent, 
but was silent—Kennedy continued— 

“Did not the ship’s register, that 
was picked up weeks afterwards, tell 
that amongst the passengers were a 
poor woman and her child, huddled 
away somewhere in the fore-cabin, 
bound for her native land? Was it 
not her name that I read, till [thought 
my eyes would burst from their 
sockets, as I looked at the characters ? 
She and her babe perished !— went 
down, down into that wild desolate 
ocean — no hand to succour her; no 
voice to comfort her; with the thought 
of me and my heartlessness coming, it 
may be, between her and her prayers 
to God, and troubling her last moments. 
Tell me, I say, would she have been 
in that ship but for me? Would she 
have found that dreadful grave but for 
me? No, no; she would not. Iam 
her murderer, indeed !” 

Little Goggles’ philosophy was nei- 
ther very deep nor very extensive; he 
searce knew what to say in answer 
to this unwonted burst of passionate 
remorse. Ie mounted up into his 
brain, and searched for some fine ca- 
suistical reasoning that might stand to 
him in the emergency, but in vain— 
there was nothing of the sort there ; 
then he dived down into the bottom of 
his heart, and found something there, 
which the instinct of love told him was 
true, though his reason did not come 
to test it; and so he brought it up and 
laid it before Kennedy, in his own sim- 
ple manner. 

‘* I’m not scholar enough, sir,to con- 
tradict your arguments; but I know 
in my heart you are no murderer. 
The great and merciful God that 
brought all these things to pass with- 
out your knowledge or design, will not 
hold you accountable either for the leak 
in the ship, or the storm on the sea ; he 
will judge you by the intentions of 
your heart, which are within your own 
control, and not by the events that are 
in his own hands to shape. Do you 
think, sir, that the priest or the Levite 
would have been guilty of the death of 
the poor traveller, if he had perished 
of his wounds before the good Sama- 
ritan came up to relieve him?” 

The words of the clerk were words 
of comfort to his master. They put the 
matter to him in a light that he was 
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not in the habit of viewing it in. A 
quick andexcitable temperament acting 
upon a morbid conscience, had induced 
him, as he brooded from day to day, 
and from year to year, over this most 
hasty and intemperate act of his life, 
to deepen its hue to his own mind, till 
at length, when tidings of the loss of 
the Santiago reached him some years 
previously, the shock was so great 
that his judgment, on this point, be- 
came quite warped ; and the conviction 
that he was the murderer of one whom 
he had, indeed, treated harshly, settled 
down into the confirmed monomania 
of his life. Still, this ray of comfort 
shone in upon him, and calmed him for 
amoment. A gust of wind was then 
heard without, and the muffled sound 
of the heavy snow-shower falling upon 
the windows, diverted the thoughts of 
the two men from the subject which 
had absorbed them. 

** What a wild night it is to close 
the year with,” said Kennedy. 

**God help the houseless and the 
homeless in such a night,” said Goggles. 

«*Amen, Goggles. And now, I'll 
leave you for a while and go up stairs; 
’twill do me good. Meantime, go over 
to the fire, old fellow, and make your- 
self comfortable. I'll send you down 
something warm to help you to find 
out that error in the tot; and when 
you have found it let me know, and 
then we’ll balance our books for the old 
year.” 

So saying, the merchant rose from 
his seat and passed from the apart- 
ment. Goggles listened to each heavy 
tread of his master, as he ascended the 
staircase ; then he heard him closing 
the door of the room overhead, and 
stepping across the floor that sounded 
hollowly beneath his feet. When all 
was still, the little fellow hopped off his 
stool, and going over to the fireplace, 
he gave the coals a modest, timid poke, 
as though he were taking an unwonted 
liberty with them: they were of a 
hot and hasty nature, like their mas- 
ter (and were nothing the worse of 
that, let me tell you, being coals and 
not Christians), and so they resisted 
the assault, gentle as it was, and forth- 
with broke out into a blaze, and flung 
their heat at the assailant. Goggles 
took this retaliation with great com- 
placency, and spread out his cold 
fingers to receive the first advances ; 
then he rubbed his hands together, and 
after a little he drew one of the old- 
fashioned chairs to the fireplace, and 
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taking the account-book from the desk, 
he sat down cosily before the grate, 
and with his little feet on the fender 


and the folio on his knees, fell once 


more to work to find out the error in 
the tot. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE MISSING FIGURE, 


A wip and dreary night was that 31st 
of December, 179-. It seemed as if 
the dying year struggled hard for life 
to the last. All day long, like poor 
old Lear, it blustered and raged over 
its lostempire. All day long, a strong 
nor’west wind blewkeen and bitingly, 
and the leaden snow-clouds rose thick 
from the horizon, till they overspread 
the whole face of heaven, and dimmed 
the light of the sun that had risen, red 
and dull, upon the frosty morning. And 
then, ere noon, the thick, large snow- 
flakes came down, drifting, with the 
wind, blindingly into the faces of those 
who traversed the streets, and lying 
upon window-panes till they well nigh 
shut out the dimmed light of day from 
those within. All day long the snow 
fell and drifted till, towards night-fall, 
the streets were covered with a deep, 
white carpet, over which, now and 
then, a carriage rolled, with a dull, 
muffled sound ; and on the leeward foot- 
ways the snow lay piled so deeply that 
they who passed along were forced to 
wade half-knee deep through the mass. 
But when the night fell, the poor old 
year had well nigh worn out all his 
strength; the wind blew but in fitful 
gusts — the snow-showers were inter- 
mittent —the clouds broke up, and 
through them, as they scudded over the 
face of heaven, beamed, with her face 
of placid, heavenly beauty, the moon 
nearly at her full. Down she looked, 
sweetly and soothingly, upon that out- 
stretched dying old year, even as 
sweet Cordelia looked upon the poor 
old king, “‘when the great rage 
was cured in him.” And now it is 
night, wild and dreary, in this our city 
of Dublin. 

There is no more striking feature of 
desolation than a city at night, after a 
heavy full ofsnow. No stir, no sound, 
no life within her. She lies, like a fair, 
wan corpse in her shroud of snow ; her 
only death-watchers, the silent hea- 
vens—her only wake-lights, the moon 
or stars. Marts, where the din and 
Lustle of commerce resounded through 
the day; homesteads that rang with a 
thousand sweet domestic sounds; doors 
that poured out theirlivinginmates upon 


the haunts of life; windows that gleamed 
with light, as the living eye with ‘ spe- 
culation” —all now closed, silent, dark, 
and dead—so that one looks upwards 
for relief to heaven from this oppres- 
sive sense of death. Oh! glorious and 
wonderful works of God! Oh, “ beauty 
and mystery” of stars! Ye never sleep 
or slumber ; ever wakeful like the eye 
of God ; ever, like him, present though 
unseen; like him, near us, indeed, 
though hidden in the daytime of bright- 
ness and prosperity, but revealing 
yourselves to light and cheer us in the 
hour of darkness and trial! 

** Bedad, Tim Regan, ’tis the bit- 
terest night that ever I seen, God bless 
it. I’m as cowld as a frog in a spring- 
well.” 

‘*You may say that, Casey,” said 
Regan, poking his head out of his box, 
asa badger might out of a hole, and 
then drawing it back again, “I 
never got such a starving in my born 
days.” 

The interlocutors stood at the corner 
of Trinity-street and College-green. 
He who first spoke was wrapped up in 
an ample coat of grey frieze ; round his 
neck was a red worsted comforter, 
which covered his chin and mouth, 
while his head was comfortably en- 
veloped in a white cotton nightcap 
surmounted by a round hat, the for- 
mer drawn down in front, almost to 
his eyes, and leaving only these organs 
and a red nose exposed to the wea- 
ther. The cuffs of his coat were 
brought together, so as to protect, as 
with a muff, his hands from the cold ; 
his right arm clasped close to his breast 
a long pole, with a pike and a hook 
at the end of it, contrived equally to 
arrest those who fled from the noctur- 
nal authority, as to assail those who 
resisted it, and a rattle was stuck in the 
belt that surrounded his waist. Close 
to where he stood was a box, or, as it 
was familiarly termed in the slang of 
the day, a ** bulk,” secured against the 
wall of the house, and so formed, that 
the sides and roof, which closed by 
day, opened out and afforded a shel- 
ter from the weather by night. With- 
in this the other speaker was ensconced, 
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in a similar attire to his companion, 
while his pike lay against the side of 
the watch-box. These two worthies 
constituted part of the civic guard of 
Dublin, to whom the fortunes of the 
town were nightly committed. They 
were, for the most part, superannuated 
servants or followers of the Lords 
Mayor, and other great functionaries 
of Dublin, who thus provided for them 
at the public expense ; and as they were 
able to do little, they did it accordingly 
with all their hearts. As peaceful 
men, they felt it their duty to set a 
good example to their fellow-citizens ; 
and, therefore, made it a point to sleep 
through the night, the only interrup- 
tion to which excellent practice arose 
from the necessity, somewhat wnren- 
sonably imposed upon them, of cryin 
the hours. ‘This annoyance was, how- 
ever, greatly diminished by an arrange- 
ment amongst themselves, whereby 
one of their number kept the watch 
each hour, while the rest betook them- 
selves to repose with such earnestness, 
that to ‘‘sleep as sound as a watchman” 
became a proverb to express a state 
of the most profound somnolency. It 
was now Casey’s hour of watching ; 
and as his period of vigil was near- 
ly ended, ‘he had waked up the sleep- 
ing Regan a short time before the mo- 
ment when we first made their ac- 
quaintance. In a moment Regan turn- 
ed out of his den, and the two old men, 
with slow and drowsy step, proceeded 
on their beat towards the College, 
chatting as they went along. Ifa 
Pythagorean had just then seen them, 
in their gray attire and white polls, as 
they gossipped with one another, he 
might have fancied that the souls of 
the geese that saved the Capitol had 
migrated into the bodies of these old 
fellows; and that, true to the instinct 
of their nature, they still cackled and 
waddled over the sleeping city. And 
now upon the ear of night the clock 
of the old Post Office pealed forth 
the hour of eleven. More distinctly, 
and in deeper tones, the record of 
Time's flight was taken up by the bells 
of Christ Church; then the neigh- 
bouring Church of St. Nicholas With- 
in the Walls gave its notes of warning ; 
next the chiming tongues of St. Pa- 
trick’s bells spoke the message; and, 
ere these had ceased, the far - away 
voice of the bell-clock of Madame 
Stevens’ Hospital took up the chal- 
lenge; and so from one to the other 
these chroniclers of old Time passed 
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the fleeting hour upon his way, till 
they had fairly sent him out of the 
city, through the silent parks, and 
along the sweet valley of the Liffey. 
And onward, onward went that flying 
hour, staying but a moment with each, 
on his westward journey, ever irrevo- 
cable to those he had passed. 

Meantime, the city watchmen were 
not idle. ‘Though all other thieves 
might steal without challenge or in- 
terruption during the hours of night, 
they took good care that the great 
thief, Time, should not filch even one 
hour from the world without an out- 
ery. ‘ Pa-a-st e-le-ven!” sung out 
Casey, with all the power of his lungs. 
‘* Pa-a-st e-le-ven !” repeated Regan, 
taking for a moment the short pipe 
from his mouth, with whose fumes he 
was comforting himself. ** Pa-a.st ele- 
ven!’ was echoed along the snowy 
streets, throughout the city, from bulk 
to bulk, as nightcapped heads were 
thrust out. Many a lightly-sleeping 
maiden was waked from her pleasant 
dream. Many a sleepless sick man, 
tossing on his bed of fever, heard that 
vociferation, and gave his malediction 
to the senseless noise that came so 
suddenly upon him, making his heart 
beat and his brow throb with pain. 
Many a housebreaker and night-prowl- 
er laughed as he heard the clamour, 
for he knew that in five minutes more 
most of those conservators of the 
city would be snoring in their boxes, 
and that the few who were on their 
beats would be as unconscious as som- 
nambulists, 

Just then the voices of some drunken 
revellers, trolling a snatch of a drink- 
ing-song, broke upon the repose into 
which the city was again settling down, 
after the clamorous interruption of the 
watchmen. The sounds came from 
near the northern wing of the College, 
then some words of parley and alterca- 
tion, mixed with laughter, followed, 
and the next moment the shrill cry of 
a woman’s voice pierced the air. The 
ery was that of one seemingly in dis- 
tress; and so piteous and appealing 
was its tone, that the two watchmen 
ran forward to the spot with the best 
speed they could command. 

*‘Them’s the College-boys at their 
devilment, I’ll be bound,” said Regan, 
dashing the red tobacco from his pipe, 
and grasping his pike valiantly. 

‘* Like enough,” responded Casey ; 
** there’s neither peace or quiet night 
or day through the means of ’em, One 
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would think they might be tired for 
once, afier the pelting of snowballs 
they gave the Ormond boys this even- 
ing. Lord save us! do you hear that 
again ?” as another shriek smote on the 
air ; ** hurry, man, or there'll be mur- 
der.” 

Inan other moment they were atthe 
place whence the sounds proceeded. 
Close to the railings of the College were 
three young men, dressed in the ex- 
treme fashion of the day, with hair in 
exquisite buckle and profusely pow- 
dered. They were evidently gentle- 
men, with which character it was not 
then deemed inconsistent to be in the 
state of most unequivocal drunkenness 
in which these youths were. Two of 
them were linked together, with their 
backs to the railings, laughing heartily 
atthe third who, with his arm round 
the waist of a woman, was addressing 
her with an air of maudlin gallantry, 
and with as much gravity as his drunk- 
enness enabled him to command. He 
had just concluded some speech, in 
which the words “ Incomparable para- 
gon of loveliness — beautiful Venus— 
divinely frigid Diana” — and a pe 
fession of eternal devotion, were alone 
intelligible. The woman struggled 
hard for freedom. 

*¢ Oh, sir, if you be a gentleman, as 
you look to be, for the love of God 
suffer me to pass. You would not 
surely molest an unprotected woman ?” 

** Molest ! Madam, upon my honour, 
and ‘fore Gad, you may depend on 
me. Ionly want to protect you from 
these wild young fellows. This, you see, 
madam, is Buck O'Reilly, and this is 
Fagan, one of ‘ the Mohawks;’ ” and 
with his disengaged hand he essayed 
an introduction of his two compotators. 
** Fagan, my dear madam, 1s one of 
the most desperate Mohawks in exist- 
ence,” he continued in a confidential 
whisper. 

The two others broke out into an 
uproarious fit of laughter. 

** Bravo, Lucas! Go it, my Che- 
rokee! Pray don’t mind us! We're 
in no hurry, you know—quite at your 
service.” 

«* Hands off, hands off, sir!” said 
Regan, pushing in between the men. 
** Let go the woman; don’t you see 
she has no mind for your civilities ?” 

“* Down with the Charlie; pink the 
cursed old bulkey,” cried the Buck 
and the Mohawk, endeavouring to dis- 
engage their swords from the scab- 
bar 
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“*Be quiet, be quiet, gentlemen,” 
said Casey, who saw that he had to 
deal with men too drunk to make any 
effective resistance, unless you want 
to spend the night in the watchhouse.” 

The two men rushed furiously at 
Casey. The Buck came to the ground 
before he reached his opponent, while 
the Mohawk pitched heavily, like a 
log, into the old watchman, well nigh 
bearing him down by his drunken 
weight. Meantime, Lucas, releasing 
the woman, attacked Regan, who, va- 
liantly springing his rattle, received 
the enemy with his pike-handle grasped 
in both his hands. From all quarters 
watchmen came hobbling up, springing 
their rattles till the air was filled with 
the discordant creaking. The three 
gentlemen were speedily reduced, and 
surrounded by twice as many watch- 
men. 

**I say, Charlie, my old fellow,” 
said Lucas, who seemed to be less 
game than his companions, ‘* ’twas all 
a mistake, you see. I thought the lady 
was a particular friend of mine, and [ 
was only going to take care of her 
home ; so here’s something for your 
trouble ;” and he slipped a crown into 
Regan’s ready hand. 

** That’s just what I was thinking, 
your honour, when I made bould to 
set you right. A real gentleman is 
always ready to listen to reason ;” and 
he gave a significant look to his fellows, 
intimating that matters were adjusted 
in the way in which watchmen always 
found it their account to settle them 
with all but poor rogues who had no 
money in their pockets. 

“And a real gentleman is always 
ready to make up to a poor fellow for 
breaking his ribs,” said Casey, groan- 
ing with the affectation of internal 
suffering. 

This appeal was responded to by the 
Mohawk, who, considering it compli- 
mentary to his personal prowess to 
have smashed the Charlie, was dis- 
posed to be generous. And so the 
three gentlemen staggered onwards, 
heaven knows whither ; and the watch- 
men went off, no doubt to drink; and 
the half-dozen homeless, miserable 
wretches who, on that bleak winter's 
night, were the spectators of the scene, 
wandered away; but the woman, 
where was she? No one looked for 


her—no one thought of her—no one 
had seen her since she was freed from 
the arm of the drunken “ Cherokee.” 

The moon broke out from the rag~ 
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ged clouds that scudded across her orb, 
and shone with full splendour upon 
the outspread city that lay beneath 
her. There in that area, wherein were 
congregated all the memorials of the 
genius, the eloquence, the patriotism, 
the learning of Ireland, the beams of 
the full moon shone down in her cold 
glory. Shining far away in the east- 
ern heavens, she left the facade of Tri- 
nity College in deep shadow—a sha- 
dow that projected far into ‘“ the 
the outlines of the central 
= and pavilions of the University. 

ut the light struck clear and strong 
upon the beautiful mass of buildings 
that formed the northern side of Col- 
lege-green. One by one, the graceful 
shafts of those Ionic pillars of pure 
white marble rose from their bases, 
casting their shadows into the cir- 
cular colonnade that ran round the 
eastern side of the mass. To the 
south, a deep recess formed a court- 
yard, along three sides of which the 
colonnade was continued. A portion 
of this was left in darkness, but the 
moonbeams flooded over the roof, and 
fell upon the fagade that fronted the 
east, and lit it up ina grand and so- 
lemn lustre, while the partial rays 
glinted upon the southern front, and 
brought out, between the shadows of 
the columns, the principal entrance to 
the building. And the whole pile 
rose upon the sight, massive, co- 
lossal, vast and symmetrical—a build- 
ing, whose exterior may challenge 
competition with the finest structures 
of Greece and Italy — within whose 
walls were heard the voices of the 
most eloquent men of their age—Grat- 
tan and Flood, Plunket and Bushe— 
men who have made for Irish oratory 
and Irish genius a name throughout 
the world. Such was the Irish House 
of Parliament at the close of the last 
century! The genius loci has long 
since fled from the spot, and the spirit 
of commerce has fixed her empire in 
those halls which once resounded with 
the eloquence of the senator,and echoed 
the wit and brilliant sallies of the ora- 
tor. A mighty change, indeed ; but 
let him who mourns over the altered 
destinies of our land remember that 
Treland’s strength lies in a thorough 
and hearty union with her elder sis- 
ter, in a participation of all her great- 
ness, and a generous and earnest emu- 
lation of her in all the arts that ele- 
vate a nation, and raise a people in 


the estimation of mankind. 
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Upon the steps of the western co- 
lonnade of the Parliament House sat 
one in whose heart rose no thoughts 
of the beauty and the glory around 
her. Full of sorrow, indeed, were 
the meditations of her mind — home 
memories, before which an angry 
spirit stood, forbidding her heart’s 
access, even as the cherubim stood 
with flaming sword between Paradise 
and our first parents — thoughts of 
those beloved in childhood, cherished 
in youth — estranged ere that youth 
had well-nigh passed—where were they 
now ?—would they receive her?—would 
they love her as in the days of old? 
As she pondered over these things, 
the woman groaned in her anguish, and 
cried aloud— 

*¢ Be thou not far from me, O Lord, 
my strength, haste thee to help me.” 

With the prayer on her lips, she 
raised her eyes to heaven. 

* Mistress, you're a stranger in Dub- 
lin, I'm thinking. If I can be of any 
assistance to you, you're heartily wel- 
come to my services.” 

He who addressed her was the 
watchman that rescued her from the 
drunken ‘ Cherokee.” 

**T am, indeed, a stranger,” said the 
woman, “and would gladly accept 
your kindness. Will you give me your 
protection to Nicholas-street ?” 

*¢ Tis beyond my beat a long way,” 
said Regan, ‘* howsomever, I'll not 
leave you to walk the streets alone so 
far this hour of night. So come along, 
in the name of God.” 

The woman arose and moved for- 
ward. The watchman walked by 
her side respectfully. There was 
that about her that showed him 
she was one who, poor though she 
seemed, knew no degradation beyond 
that of poverty. And so they passed 
along the silent and snow-covered foot- 
way, down through Dame-street, and 
up Cork-hill, by the Gate of the Castle, 
and along the Castle-street, passing by 
the Rose Tavern, still a thriving esta- 
blishment, and, not many years pre- 
viously, the resort of many of the distin- 
guished social and political clubs of the 
city. Then they entered the Skinners- 
row, a narrow street which has since 
been made wide and spacious, under 
the name of Christchurch- place. 
Then it was not much over seventeen 
feet in breadth; but, though mean in 
appearance, it was the residence of 
many of the wealthiest jewellers and 
goldsmiths of the city. At its south. 
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western extremity stood a massive 
building of hewn stone, two stories 
high. The moon's light shone slant- 
ingly upon its front, and displayed 
two antique figures in robes and peri- 
wigs—this was the Tholsel—round 
which they turned into Nicholas-street, 
lying in the shadow of the night, for 
the moonbeams shining from the east 
could not find their way into it, and 
the dim and flickering oil-lamp shed 
but a faint and partial light around. 

** Now mistress,’ said Regan, “you're 
in Nicholas-street. There is the church, 
and farther on is Kennedy-court. What 
house are you seeking ?” 

The woman hesitated for a moment. 
She seemed to be struggling with some 
feelings that ultimately got the better 
of her. At length she said, with some 
embarrassment— 

** T will not trespass on you any far- 
ther. I can now find the house I want. 
1 am very thankful for your kindness. 
I wish I could show my gratitude as 
fully as I feel it.” 

She held forth in her hand a silver 
coin. The old watchman shook his 
head, and said— 

** No, no, mistress. I can afford to 
do a good turn for nothing; besides 
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that drunken young scapegrace paid 
me well enough already on your ac- 
count. I have a wife myself, and 
daughters too, for that matter; and 
for their sakes I can help a friendless 
woman, and so good night, and God 
protect you. I must hurry back to be 
on my beat to sing out ‘all's well’ 
when the inspector goes his rounds.” 

Then the watchman retraced his 
steps, and was soon out of sight round 
the corner of the Tholsel. The woman 
passed on rapidly a few paces, then she 
stopped at a doorway on the left side 
of the street. A projecting oil-lamp 
burned muddily over the heavy stone 
pediment, and gave her light enough to 
to see a massive brass-knocker. She 
lifted it hurriedly, and knocked with 
a trembling hand. The sound rever- 
berated through the still air, and smote 
upon her heart with a sudden shock. 
A thousand memories were evoked by 
that sound. Hopes, fears, doubts, 
agonies crowded upon her ; they were 
too much for a frame weakened by ill- 
ness, and nerves shaken by the events 
of the evening ; and, ere her summons 
was answered, she sank down uncon- 
scious in the snow that lay upon the 
steps. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE TOT SET RIGHT. 


Wuen she who had wandered through 
the midnight snows and sunk on the 
cold door steps, opened her eyes, and 
became once again conscious, she was 
as one waking from a long dream. 
Years,occupied by that dream, vanished, 
and she gazed around on familiar ob- 
jects. The room and its quaint orderly 
furniture were those of her childhood. 
There was the curtained window at 
which she had stood by day, the bright 
cheery hearth at which she had sat by 
night. The chimney-glass in its an- 
tique frame, with the peacock’s feathers 
at each side. The old clock ticked upon 
the mantelpiece. The green parrot 
swung upon his hoop in the gilded cage. 
And, kneeling beside her, one chafed 
her temples, and kissed her cold hands, 
with all the gentle kindness which it is 
the blessed gift of woman alone to 
minister. And there, too, bent over 
her, one whose eyes were full of awe 
and wonder, of unutterable love and 
tenderness, of joy and sorrow, hope 
and doubt, strangely blended. 

« Are you my own dear Mary, alive 


and in the flesh? or are you her 
blessed spirit come to summon me to 
my last dread account? Speak, in 
the name of God’s own mother, I adjure 
you.” 

** Laurence, dear Laurence, I am 
your own sister Mary. God has spared 
me life to come back and throw myself 
upon your love.” 

The man smote his breast with his 
open palms, and heaved a mighty sigh: 
*twas the heaving of a heart that cast 
off for ever a load that was dragging it 
down to the grave. 

«* Then lL am no murderer! O Lord, I 
thank thee ;” and flinging himself down 
on his knees beside the couch, he 
kissed her poor, pale forehead and her 
cold lips again and again, and wept 
and laughed by turns, while that gentle 
sister clasped his head in her wasted 
hands, and soothed him, and blest him, 
and wept with him; till at last the other 
woman, fearing that the excitement 
would injure both, rose up, and with 
quiet, yet firm restraint, drew the man 
away. 
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** Dear husband, you must compose 
yourself, for her sake as well as for 
your own. See how weak and faint she 
1s, you will surely injure her. Come,” 
and she led him to a chair apart, and 
then returned as quietly as before to the 
suffering one, and busied herself again 
in tending her, saying little, but doing 
all things needful. And the man look- 
ed on the while wonderingly and mus- 
ingly, yet not daring to speak, keep- 
ing closed the flood-gates of his feel- 
ings lest they should break out again, 
and overwhelm him. And, after a 
little time, they were all more com- 
posed and tranquil, and Mary spoke 
for atime in a low voice with Mrs. 
Kennedy, and then she arose and 
tasted, in thankfulness, of the food that 
was set before her, and drank of the 
old Spanish wine, which her father had 
loved, and would give to her, as a 
child, on festive occasions. And then 
they sat by the fireside, that long-se- 
vered, long-estranged brother and sis- 
ter, her hand in his hand, her head 
upon his breast. And the quiet, gentle 
wife, she had stolen noiselessly away 
out of the room, leaving the two toge- 
ther, while they poured out their hearts 
in mutual explanations. 

** Yes; dear Mary, from the hour 
when I snatched my hand from you, 
as you supplicated me upon your knees, 
and I passed out through that door, 
with reproaches on my lips and bitter- 
ness in my heart, I have known no 
peace. Ere one week had passed, I 
sought for you at his lodgings, every- 
where, but you were not to be found ; 
you were both gone, nobody knew 
whither.” 

‘© We left the country the day after 
that bitter parting. Why should we 
stay where we were outcasts and beg- 
gars?” 

** T sought for you everywhere ; I ad- 
vertised in the papers here and in 
England. I made inquiries through 
my correspondents abroad, but in vain ; 
no answer, no clue, and yet you must 
have seen them, Mary. Was this well 
done, sister?—you were not used to 
have an unrelenting spirit.” 

* Yes; Idid see what you put in the 
papers copied into a foreign journal ; 
and oh! dear Laurence, God knows 
how my heart yearned towards you; 
but he would not suffer me to reply. 
The wounds you had inflicted on his 
pride and honour were still rankling. 
You had called him, he told me, a beg- 
gar and an adventurer. You accused 
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him of abusing your confidence and 
hospitality ; of clandestinely seducing 
your sister’s affections; of making a 
base and ungrateful return for your 
bounty. What bounty, save the mo- 
ney that he earned by his own honest 
toil !—oh! brother, brother ! you know 
not the man you so accused.” 

The woman raised her head from 
where it had been resting, and a 
flush spread over her pallid face. It 
might have been anger, it might 
have been but pride; whatever was 
its cause, it soon passed away. That 
meek soul had been too severely 
schooled by the world’s trials, too 
deeply taught by,God’s chastisements, 
to cherish the one or the’ other emo- 
tion; and so she laid her head once 
again lovingly uponher brother’s breast. 

**T did all that you say, Mary, nor 
do I now seek to justify it altogether ; 
but when you judge my conduct, do 
not forget how sorely I was tried— 
tried in all that was dearest to my 
heart, my affections, my religion, my 
pride, my name.” 

The woman shook her head mourn- 
fully, but made no reply. It might 
be that she knew how her brother had 
felt all these things, though she could 
not admit that they should have tried 
him so severely. 

*‘Bear with me for a little while, 
dear sister,” he continued, ‘* while for 
once I lay bare before you my heart 
and my motives. Even should it pain 
you, still you will not deny me the op- 
portunity of pleading my own cause. 
When I shall have done this, my lips 
shall be closed on the subject for ever. 
Condemn me then as you will. God 
knows you cannot condemn me as much 
as my own conscience does. 

‘Of all his children, you and I 
alone were left to our dear father. 
How he loved you, you know well; 
but he loved you not more dearly than 
I did, when on his death-bed he com- 
mended you to my care. I watched 
over you, Mary, more as a father 
would do than a brother. You were 
the light of my home, and the pride 
of my heart, and I sought for no other 
companion while I had you, no other 
mistress for my house. And so passed 
on many a happy year till you were a 
full grown woman ; and then came the 
shadow over our bright life.” 

The merchant paused as if half 
afraid to proceed ; at length he took 
courage and resumed. 

**One morning I received from a 
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Bourdeaux correspondent a letter re- 
questing my good offices in favour 
of a French Protestant who had 
been forced to leave his native land. 
I remember, as if it were but yester- 
day, the bearer of that letter. * Twas 
Joseph Le Maistre. I pitied him; for 
I hated in my heart all persecution for 
conscience sake. My house was opened 
to him; I procured him tuitions as a 
teacher of languages, and I suffered 
him to make you perfect in the know- 
ledge of his native tongue. Oh! 
Mary, my own sister! was it honour. 
able, was it generous, that he should 
creep in between our hearts, that he 
should rob me of your love—that he 
should estrange your heart from its 
duty, and your soul from the religion 
of your fathers. And yet all this he 
did, Mary ; and I suspected nothing of 
it, till one and the same day I learned 
that you were a Protestant, and the 
wife of Le Maistre.” 

** All this my husband did, Lau- 
rence ; yet was he neither ungenerous 
nor dishonourable. If there be cause 
for blame, and I do not deny it, let 
that blame rest where it should, upon 
me. My love for my dear husband 
I have never for a moment repented ; 
in my changed faith, 1 humbly rejoice. 
I do not, and I never did, justify my 
marriage without your knowledge; 
he would have had it otherwise, but I 
overruled him ; for I knew your quick 
temper and your strong attachment to 
your faith, and I feared that you 
would prevent our union. Dearly have 
we paid the penalty, when you sent 
me forth fortuneless upon the world ; I 
know you had the right legally to do 
so, for my portion was made subject 
to my marrying with your consent.” 

«* And every farthing of that portion I 
placed to your credit, and will account 
to you honestly for it and all its fruits.” 

«‘Oh! brother, this is indeed being 
more than just—itis generous, generous 
and good us my own dear brother was 
wont to be in our young days. ‘This will 
enable us all to be independent, will 
save us from the sharp pang and degra- 
dation of poverty—him and my child.” 

Kennedy started involuntarily. Up 
to this moment he had not thought of 
the existence of Joseph Le Maistre ; 
somehow he had concluded that he was 
dead. 

** He, your husband ! Did he not die 
before you left St. Domingo? His 
name was not amongst those in the 


registry of the Santiago.” 
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“« He was notin the Santiago. He 
had sailed a week before in a vessel 
bound for Barbadoes, where he had 
friends on whose aid he relied. There 
we were to meet him when the Santi- 
ago touched on her voyage to Europe. 
I will not relate to you the terrors of 
that dreadful night,when our ship went 
down so suddenly that the sleepers were 
awakened to rush on deck and find their 
graves in the sea; nor how, as I sank 
with the vessel in the seething waters 
that sucked us downwards, with my arms 
round my child, I thought of you, 
brother, and prayed God to forgive us 
both.” 

The merchant groaned ; he called to 
mind the picture that his distempered 
fancy drew of that awful scene, and 
how different it was from the reality. 
The woman continued : 

«Some friendly hand threwmearope. 
I seized it, and was drawn, with my 
child, into a small boat. There were 
but two men in it. All that dreadful 
night we drifted about ; and when the 
light of the morning broke, they dis- 
covered a ship not a mile distant. One 
of the men took my shawl, and raising 
it up on an oar, signalled the vessel. 
After some time she perceived us, and 
in half-an-hour more we were on board, 
and in safety. We were landed at St. 
Lucia, and I contrived from that to 
make my way to Barbadoes, and found 
my husband. There we remained many 
years, and at last we have sought my 
native city ; for I had a strong belief 
that God would not will that we should 
be thus estranged forever. And I[ said 
I would seek you once again, and hum- 
ble myself before you, my own dear 
brother.” 

“« Nay, dear sister, not so; you shall 
not humble yourself to me, for I, too, 
have erred; but you shall lie in my 
heart as closely as you did before. 
When you left me, Mary, my house 
was lonely, and I sought one to solace 
me in my sorrow, and such a one I 
found in my dear wife, your old play- 
mate, Hester. She will be to you as 
asister, and you shall share our home— 
you and your little one. 

«¢ Laurence, there is one whom you 
do not name. Ishare no home and no 
heart in which he also is not a sharer. 
Whither he goes, I go. His people 


shall be my people, as his God is my 
God.” 

The woman paused, and looked 
anxiously at her brother for a reply ; 
His brow grew 


but no reply came. 
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dark. The evil spirit was upon him— 
that spirit of anger against the hus- 
band of his sister, which years of suf- 
fering had not subdued. He rose 
hastily from his seat, and paced the 
room with rapid steps. Oh! poor, 
frail, human nature—the slave of sin 
and passion! with all the light that 
shines upon you from above, still lov- 
ing the darkness ; with the voice of God 
speaking to you everywhere and in 
everything, still closing your ear as the 
deaf adder ; with countless unseen pity- 
ing angels around you, ever striving 
to bear you in their hands, and raise 
you heavenward, still grovelling in the 
dust. There, in that man’sheart, was 
then going on one of those mysterious 
spiritual battles which, from the first 
hour of the first man’s fall till the last 
hour of the last man’s life, have been, 
and shall be, waged — the good and 
the evil striving for the mastery, as 
Michael and the Devil contended for 
the body of Moses. And the battle is 
fierce, and the fortune of the fight 
shifts and wavers, but at last ’tis over, 
and the evil angels are masters of the 
human battle-field for a season, and en- 
ter in, and possess it. 

Kennedy stopped short before her. 

« T wronged you, and I am ready to 
make all reparation, sister, in my power 
to you. Him [never wronged, but he 
has sorely wronged me. Let us be as 
we are, strangers for ever. I swore 
that it should beso. Shall I break my 
solemn oath?” 

Mary Le Maistre rose from her seat, 
pale as death, yet composed as one who 
had taken a fixed resolve. 

** Laurence Kennedy, for the last 
time, farewell! Your hasty and vio- 
lent temper I knew well, and I didnot 
cease to love you, even when that tem- 
per wrought me sorrow and suffering ; 
but I did not know till now that you 
had so unforgiving a spirit. To-night 
T left my husband without his know- 
ledge, while he slept after a heavy day 
of toil, and alone in this cold winter's 
night, I sought your house — with 
what hopes it is idle now to say. Well, 
well, these hopes have failed me. I 
will return to my husband, and we will 
pray that you may never plead in vain 
for that forgiveness which you refused 
to another.” 

She moved towards the door, but 
Kennedy stepped between it and her. 

** Mary, Mary, for the love of God 
do not leave me !” 


**The love of God! What do you 
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know of the love of God, or how do 
you dare to appeal toit? God loves 
the vilest soul that sins against him, 
and pardons him. That love is not in 
you, Laurence Kennedy. ‘If a man 
say I love God, and hateth his bro- 
ther, he is a liar.’” 

The words fell upon the ear of Ken- 
nedy with a terrible and solemn force, 
and pierced his heart as it were with 
asword. ‘The memory of that scene 
years ago, when last they stood toge- 
gether in that very room, even as they 
did now, face to face, came vividly be- 
fore him; and the words which she 
had then spoken sounded again as dis- 
tinctly in his ears as they did that day— 
an awful denunciation and appeal to 
God against him. Once more the life- 
battle is renewed in his soul, and the 
word of God, quick and sharp as a 
two-edged sword, drives back the evil 
angels till they have but one strong- 
hold left. 

‘* My oath—my solemn oath !” cried 
the man, perplexed and in agony. 
“If I had not taken that oath _ 

** Think you, Laurence Kennedy, 
that you can plead that oath against 
Christ’s command to love your bro- 
ther, when you and that brother shall 
stand, at the last day, before his judg- 
ment-seat? Look round and answer 
me that question.” 

Mechanically he turned his head in 
the direction to which she pointed. 
There stood the man of whom they 
spoke, as if summoned by some mys- 
terious power to confront him now in 
the presence of an unseen God, as he 
should yet do before his visible judge. 
A slight, small man, on whose delicate 
face the lines of sorrow were prema- 
turely traced, with a dull, languid eye, 
from which all the playful light of by- 
gone days had vanished. ‘There was 
no pride now in that form, some- 
what bent with a habitual stoop; and 
as Kennedy looked at him, he could 
have fancied that half-a-century had 
p: st over that man since last they met. 
He stood meekly, yet with a manly 
and composed dignity, just within the 
doorway, awaiting the advance of his 
wife’s brother. Kennedy stood irre- 
solute and motionless—the battle rages 
within him—the stronghold of pride 
and long-cherished anger is sore as- 
sailed, but is not yet taken. 

*‘Dear husband,” said his wife, in 
her quiet yet constraining accents, 
«* Mr. Le Maistre has come with me 
from his lodging this wild winter night 
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to see you. Will you not receive and 
welcome him— Mary’s husband, Lau- 
rence ?” 

The little girl, who had accompanied 
her father, when she heard the name, 
stept softly up and looked into her un- 
cle’s face, with a sweet smile and a 
look of childish wonder, and touching 
his hand said— 

«* Are you my Uncle Laurence, that 
papa taught me to name in my prayers 
night and morning ?” 

The batte is won, the stronghold is 
carried, and the evil ones are driven 
from it for ever. Out of the mouth 
of the babe has God ordained the 
strength that gave the victory. Ken- 
nedy raised the little one in his arms 
and kissed her, and then setting her 
gently down, held out his hand to Le 
Maistre— 

*¢ Come in, brother Le Maistre; come 
in and sit down with us. With my 
whole heart I make you welcome.” 

The women wept silently, but the 
child shouted gleefully and clapped her 
hands, She was fresher from heaven 
than they, and her spiritual sensations 
were yet akin to those of the angels; 
like them, she rejoiced over the sinner 
that had repented. 

After a little time, the door was 
opened, and a head thrust hesitatingly 
into the room. 

«‘ What the devil is wrong now?” 
asked Kennedy impatiently. 

He felt half-ashamed that any one 
except those around him should witness 
his emotion. 

** There’s nothing wrong now, sir, 
but all's right; and it was not the devil 
at all, but a figure that was left out 
in the last entry in your own private 
account, and so I put it down to your 
credit; and all’s right now, and the 
books balance to a farthing.” 

** Come in, Goggles — come in, old 
fellow ; all is right, thank God, in my 
accounts with the whole world. See, 
here are old friends; won’t you wish 
them a happy new year ?” 

Goggles obeyed the summons, and 


walked up to the fireplace, where they 
were all sitting. 

«Lord save us! who's this at all ? 
Blesseil Virgin! it cannot be! Yes, 
but it is. Ah, dear Miss Mary—I beg 
your pardon, Mistress Le Maistre. Is 
it possible ?—alive, alive as sure as two 
and two’s four. Mr. Le Maistre, I’m 
proud to see you once again: Ah, sir, 
you’ve been at the multiplication table, 
I see, since you left us;” and the old 
man gave a low chuckle as he looked 
at the child. 

Goggles was a wag in a small way, 
but his jeux d’esprit and figures were 
always arithmetical. 

** Ay, and a great addition to their 
happiness, Goggles,” said his master, 
humouring the old man’s foible. 

**He! he! he! Very true, sir. 
Thank God, there’s an end to the long 
division, at all events.’ 

“Sit down, old friend; you shall 
share in my joy as you have known my 
sorrow. Come, drink the health of 
our friends here in a glass of wine, and 
wish them a happy new year.’ 

As he spoke, the bells of St. Pa- 
trick’s Church rang out a jocund peal 
upon the night. The old year had 
passed away—passed with all its sins 
and its sorrows, all its good and its 
evil — passed away from Time into 
Eternity — gone to be written up in 
God's register, against the last day of 
accounting, when Time itself shall be 
no more. And one bright entry will 
appear under the head of that old year 
of 179—, the record of pride subdued, 
of anger overcome by love, of estranged 
hearts united ; and whatever sins were 
registered in the page of that year 
against any of those who then sat lov- 
ingly together at its close, I well be- 
lieve that the earnest repentance of 
that last half-hour will be availing 
with a merciful Judge, and that the 
finger of God's love will set that re- 
pentance and sorrow and suffering 
against the pride and enmity and 
anger, and so balance that account at 
the great day of reckoning. 


« That’s all true, Mr. Slingsby, I make no doubt,” said the Professor in his 


own dry way. 


“‘ As true, Mr. Chubble,” I replied, «as that your friend Dick Woodenspoon 
is married, and that he fired at the shoemaker in France.’ 


«Hem! I thought as much.” 


**T don’t care a pipestopper,” said old Freke, ‘‘whether it be true or not. 
It has put us over an hour pleasantly enough.” 

** A very good criticism,” said U nele Saul. 

** And one,” I added, ‘ whose spirit I ree ommend to all critics, from those 
of the quarterly reviews to the penny newspapers.” 
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Few writers for the stage, in modern 
times, have been more successful than 
James Kenney, who almost rivals 
O'Keeffe in the numerical amount of 
his dramas, while he exceeds that rich 
humorist in variety of style. Tragedy, 
play, comedy, opera, farce, interlude, 
and melodrama, alternately employed 
his pen, which was seldom idle for 
forty years, during which long period 
he produced as many different pieces, 
the greater number of which are 
eminently attractive, and still keep the 
stage with undiminished popularity. 
It would be difficult to parallel him 
with any other author who has 
written so much and failed so seldom. 
Without the powerful or commanding 
originality by which a few greater 
names are distinguished, he is always 
fresh and agreeable, and cannot be 
classed as a copyist of any preceding 
school. 

James Kenney was born in Ireland, 
about the year 1780. His family, on 
the male side, were genuine Hibernians 
for multiplied generations. His father 
filled, for many years, the situation of 
manager of Boodle’s Club, in St.James’s- 
street, of which he was also, in part, 
pein and institutor, and was well 

nown and respected in the sporting 
world. The son, while yet a youth, 
being intended for a mercantile life, 
was placed in the banking-house of 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar and Co. ; 
and there (although not in the most 
congenial soil), in common with other 
young men of his own grade, imbibed 
a taste for the muses, and figured in 
rivate theatricals. His first acknow- 
edged literary attempt appears to have 
been a small volume, published in 
1803, entitled ‘* Society, a Poem, in 
two parts, with Other Poems.” The 
object was to set forth an agreeable 
antidote to the rhapsodical declama- 
tions of Zimmermann, and other dis- 
ciples of that mystical school, in praise 
of solitude, by picturing, in strong 
VOL. XLVIL.—-NO, CCLXXVL. 


contrast, the pleasures and blessings 
of social intercourse. The work, as 
an indication of promise, was not with- 
out considerable merit, but has long 
been forgotten, and its very limited 
circulation naturally and fortunately 
induced the author to cultivate a much 
happier talent for dramatic composi- 
tion. He wrote a farce, called Raising 
the Wind, for the amateurs already 
alluded to, and acted Jeremy Diddler 
himself, preceded by Shylock. 

The rapturous applause with which 
this celebrated farce was received, and 
the urgent advice of his coadjutors in 
the representation, induced him to offer 
it to the managers of Covent Garden, 
by whom it was immediately accepted. 
The production took place on the 5th 
of November, 1803, which proved an 
important epoch in the life of the 
writer. taising the Wind ran thirty- 
eight nights without interruption, and 
still retains its place on the acting list 
as one of the best pieces of the class 
in the English language. Perhaps no 
farce has ever been repeated so often, 
in so many theatres, public and pri- 
vate, and none is more likely to enjoy 
a lasting immortality. On the night 
when it was first acted there was great 
attraction at Covent Garden. The 
performances commenced with The 
Fair Penitent, revived on that occasion 
for the combined talents of Mrs, Sid- 
dons, John Kemble, Charles Kemble, 
and George Frederic Cooke. A 
tragedy thus supported, and a crowded 
house, were almost certain heralds of 
success to a new farce of any preten- 
sions. ‘The original cast of Raising the 
Wind was as follows:—Jeremy Did- 
dler, Lewis; Fainwood, Simmonds; 
Sam, a Yorkshireman, Emery; Plain- 
way, Blanchard; Miss Laurelia Du- 
rable, an old maid, Mrs. Davenport; 
Peggy, daughter to Plainway, Mrs, 
Beverley. ‘Lhe acting was excellent 
throughout ; that of Lewis, Emery, 
and Simmonds, inimitable. No suc- 
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ceeding Jeremy Diddler ever came up 
to the original, although every execu- 
tive light comedian has added to his 
reputation by personating the scheming 
hero, whose name has become generic 
to denote a numerons species, not like- 
ly to become extinct with the rapidity 
of modern changes. The character of 
Diddler is not entirely new on the 
stage. Lackland in O'’Keeffe’s Fon- 
tainbleau, and Sponge in Reynolds’s 
Cheap Living, are his theatrical pro- 
genitors; but Kenney is entitled to full 
praise for the skill and neatness with 
which he has arranged his piece, filled 
it with life and bustle, and introduced 
several of those whimsical situations 
which it is the legitimate province of 
farce to exhibit. 

On the 20th of November, 1804, 
Kenney’s second dramatic effort was 
ushered in at Drury-lane, under the 
title of Matrimony; a petite opera, 
taken from the ‘ Adolphe et Claire” 
of Marsollier. The materials are too 
scanty for an entertainment of two 
acts, and the piece has since been most 
judiciously improved by curtailment 
into one, and by the omission of un- 
necessary songs. Matrimony was al- 
most as successful as Raising the Wind, 
and is still in constant requisition. The 
contrivance of the plot, as far as re- 
spects the bringing the married couple 
into the same prison, is new and in- 
genious, but the idea has been some- 
what forestalled by Dibdin in the Jew 
and the Doctor. It will also remind 
many, of the scenes between Sir Robert 
and Lady Ramble, in Mrs. Inchbald’s 
Ev One has his Fault, and Sir 
Charles and Lady Racket, in Murphy’s 
Three Weeks after Marriage. At the 
beginning of the present century, the 
companies of the two great London 
theatres presented an array of ability 
that would have illustrated with honour 
the best authors of the Elizabethan 
era. In a trifling afterpiece, such as 
Matrimony, there were combined the 
talents of Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Bland, 
Elliston, Dowton, and Jack Johnstone. 
Too Many Cuvoks, another musical 
farce, by Kenney, acted at Covent 
Garden, on the 12th of February, 
1805, must be included in the list of 
the condemned. It was received with 
some unequivocal marks of disappro- 
bation, and after the third night, was 
withdrawn by the author. In his title 
he cut the proverb short, but he might 
have added the sequel as a commen- 
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tary on his failure. His next produc- 
tions more than regained the ground 
he had lost. alse Alarms, or My 
Cousin, a comic opera, in three acts, 
the music by Braham and King, had 
a very successful and attractive run of 
twenty-one nights, at Drury-lane, in 
the early part of 1807. In this piece 
the author appears to have trusted en- 
tirely to good dramatic music, poetical 
words for the songs, smart dialogue, 
humour, incident, and situations; in 
fine, to have discarded machinery, 
drums, trumpets, noise, and spectacle, 
which were then high in the ascendant, 
and to have aimed at the restoration 
of a legitimate opera. In this instance 
he was fortunate; and while he repaid 
himself amply, brought money to the 
treasury of the theatre, without pre- 
viously exhausting a larger sum on 
scene - painters, machinists, tailors, 
dressmakers, ovations, processions, 
elephants, camels, horses, dogs, and 
monkeys. In False Alarms Bannister 
had a comic song, ‘* Major M‘Pherson,” 
which was long chanted in every 
street by itinerant melodists; and 
Braham introduced, for the first time, 
his popular ballad, ‘ Said a Smile to a 
Tear.” ‘True comic opera is a very 
pleasing form of dramatic composi- 
tion, and is invariably enjoyed by any 
audience with intense relish. The 
sentimental charlatan, Rousseau, says, 
“* Le plaisir du comique est fonde sur 
un vice du ceur.” If this be true, a 
very large majority of the world are 
in an awful and hopeless extreme of 
human depravity. 

Ella Rosenberg, first performed at 
Drury-lane, on the 19th of November, 
1807, is one of the most agreeable and 
successful melodramas that the stage 
possesses. The serious nature of the 
subject prevented much introduction 
of those traits of broad humour which 
are usually looked for in an afterpiece ; 
but what was wanting on the score of 
farcical effect, was amply compensated 
by the glow of natural feeling and 
strong interest which pervades the en- 
tire piece. The heroine was originally 
performed by Mrs, Henry Siddons, one 
of the most accomplished actresses in 
her line that ever trod the boards, and 
who upheld, with undiminished lustre, 
the distinguished name that she ac- 
quired by marriage. Leigh Hunt cha- 
racterised her style with happy accu- 
racy when he wrote thus, in 1805:— 
¢ Her genius is entirely feminine, for 
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actresses, like queens, lose something 
of the woman, in proportion as they 
exhibit the powers of command, and 
the more rigorous acquirements. As- 
sassinations and bloodshed are as little 
conducive to female delicacy of effect 
on the stage, as they were in real life 
with Christina of Sweden, or Catha- 
rine of Russia.” He then observes—- 
*‘ The only prevailing fault in this ac- 
tress is a monotonous delivery. The 
tones, indeed, are the sweetest in the 
world, but we should become tired of 
Apollo’s lyre were it always in one 


key.” 

The cast of Ella Rosenberg included 
Elliston, Mathews, and Bannister. It 
ran above forty nights during the first 
season, and is still constantly acted inall 
the theatres throughout the kingdom. 
Du Bois, who was then considered the 
Jupiter Tonans of critics, thus delivered 
his opinion in The Monthly Mirror :— 


“Tt will be seen, from the rough outline 
we have given, that the author rests his hope 
entirely on interesting incident and situation, 
which in some scenes were potent beyond 
anything we have lately beheld. How this 
operated on the house was very observable, 
on the encore of a good glee, by King, 
which the majority of the audience evidently 
objected to, merely because they could not 
bear the action of the piece to be interrupted. 
Mrs. H. Siddons’s Ella was full of every 
beauty of acting, exquisite pathos, and most 
eloquent and impressive dumb show. The 
scene where she rushes in as Storm is pro- 
ceeding to execution, was, by the joint skill 
of Mrs. H. Siddons and Mr. Bannister, 
wrought up to the highest perfection of all 
that is fine and effective in theatrical art, 
The pleasure of the house on seeing Mr. Ban- 
nister return to his professional duties, after 
a long and severe sickness, was testified by 
a greeting that must have been most grateful 
tohim. He is introduced singing, ‘ Begone 
dull care,’ words to which his presence gene- 
rally compels a prompt and strict obedience. 
On this occasion, however, his comic powers 
yielded to a display of that talent in which 
he has no equal; the man of years, honest, 
plain, and unsophisticated, with a heart 
overflowing with affection and kindness. He 
and Mrs. H. Siddons were the great support of 
the piece. Mr. Elliston was clever, but his 
dress and moustachios gave him the look of 
a cut-throat, the very opposite of his charac- 
ter. The sole attempt at anything comic is 
in Sigismond Fluttermann, personated by 


* In the first edition the lines ran—- 
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Mathews, whose only humour consists in re- 
peating his name, and talking about a speech 
which he makes in a blundering manner to 
the Elector. This is old and weak ; nothing 
could be made of it. Ella Rosenberg is, we 
understand, ‘not translated, only taken from 
the French.’ The dialogue throughout has 
much the smack of French liquor, which pro- 
bably sparkled a little when in its Gallic 
flask, but, being poured off into an English 
decanter, is exceedingly flat. Much as we 
admire the ingenuity of Mr. Kenney in Matri- 
mony, and in this piece, we could wish that 
the author of Raising the Wind would not, 
so unnecessarily, covet his neighbour’s goods, 
but give us more of that happy vein with 
which he at first entertained us.” 


It seems as if our author had taken 
the hint, for, in his next effort, he went 
back to originality, soaring higher than 
he had hitherto ventured to ascend, 
and produced a comedy in five acts, en- 
titled The World, which came out at 
Drury-lane, on the3!st of March, 1808, 
and had an attractive run of twenty- 
three nights, throughout the remainder 
of that season. It was occasionally re- 
peated during the next, until the ope- 
rations of the company were suspended 
by the burning of the theatre, on the 
night of the 24th of March, 1809. 
Lord Byron speaks harshly of this play 
in ** English Bards.” He says :— 

‘* While Keuney's World — ah! where is Kenney's 

Tires the sad gallery, lulls the listless pit.”* 

The criticism is unjust, and the fact 
mis-stated. The World has not the 
brilliancy of The School for Scandal, 
or the power of Money; but still it may 
take place above the average of modern 
dramas. The great fault lies in the 
construction of the fourth and fifth acts, 
which sink exactly where they should 
rise. ‘The object is to show the folly 
of a blind submission to the dictates of 
fashion, and the mischief resulting 
from too great a fear of “its dread 
laugh.” This is principally exempli- 
fied in the character of Echo, a young 
man from thecountry, who has deserted 
the girl of his heart, and comes to town 
for the purpose of making a figure in 
the world. With this view, he apes 
every fool or coxcomb he encounters, 
until failure of success and better coun- 
sel induce him to return to common 


** While Kenney's World just suffer'd to proceed, 
Proclaims 


the audience 


very kind indeed.” 
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sense and blighted affection. Cheviot 
the poet, author, and foundling, living 
by his wits, is the ostensible hero, but 
he is rather dull and prosaic, though 
high-spirited and independent. The 
incidental characters of Dauntless and 
Loiter, two idle nonentities, are amus- 
ingly drawn ; but that of Index is, per- 
haps, the best in the play. He is an 
old bachelor, who, without employ- 
ment, really does more than half the 
men of business in the world. He is 

pping in everywhere, knows every- 
boty, and will do everything, because 
**he has nothng to do.” When Jack 
Bannister retired from the stage, he 
selected his original part of Echo, with 
Walter, in The Children in the Wood, 
for his final appearance. This occurred 
on the Ist of June, 1815, and was the 
last occasion on which The World was 
revived in London. Hazlitt, in a no- 
tice of Bannister’s farewell, says :— 
** The comedy of The World is one of 
the most ingenious and amusing of the 
modern stage. It has great neatness 
of dialogue, and considerable origina- 
lity, as well as spriteliness of character. 
It is, however, chargeable with a gross- 
ness which is common to modern plays ; 
we mean the grossness of fashionable 
life in the men, and the grossness of 
fine sentiment in the women.” We 
confess that we are unable to discover 
this blemish in the dialogue, which is 
written throughout with ease and ele- 
gance. Kenney rarely descends to pun, 
and where he is equivocal, he is remark- 
ably neat. As, for instance, Echo 
telling Lady Bloomfield, in an obscure 
way, that he had been pursued by 
bailiffs, she observes, mistukingly — 
** Yes, I know that you literary men 
are very much run after.” 

Kenney’s next production, a comic 
opera, called Oh! this Love, or the 
Masqueraders, appeared at the Ly- 
ceum, in June, 1810. This proved to 
be a sad falling off, bitterly disappoint- 
ing to his friends and the public, and 
was doomed to total extinction, after 
a few profitless repetitions which ended 
with the season. Perhaps he wrote in a 
hurry, or to order, or disliked his subject, 
orlenthis name to what wasnot hisown; 
but in either case (except the last) he 
must have found it diflicult to put toge- 
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ther three acts so utterly vapid and un- 
interesting. 

On the 7th of March, 1812, Kenney’s 
musical afterpiece of Turn Out, was 
acted at the Lyceum Theatre, by the 
Drury-lane company. It was very 
successful, commanded twenty-eight re- 
petitions, and stillkeepsthestage. Dow- 
ton and Miss Duncan (afterwards Mrs. 
Davison) acquired much credit in the 
two aobeabeal characters, Restive and 
Marian Ramsay. Before the close of 
the same year, another excellent farce, 
Love, Law, and Physic, added consider- 
ably to our author’s reputation. It 
ran forty-four nights during the first 
season (at Covent Garden), and is still 
constantly acted in the metropolis and 
provinces. There are many yet living 
who have seen Liston, Mathews, Eme- 
ry, Blanchard, and Mrs. Gibbs, in their 
original characters, and all together. 
Such acting is not easily forgotten. 
Hazlitt says of Liston in this farce— 
«It is hard to say whether the soul of 
Mr. Liston has passed into Mr. Lubin 
Log, or that of Mr. Lubin Log into 
Mr. Liston ; but a most wonderful con- 
geniality and mutual good understand- 
ing there is between them. A more 
co personation we never witnessed, 

Ioliere would not have wished for a 
richer representative of his Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.” 

We cannot say much in praise of the 
comedy of Debtor and Creditor, pro- 
duced at Covent Garden, on the 20th 
of April, 1814, which died quietly after 
eight repetitions, and is principally to be 
remembered as containing the last ori- 
ginal part (Barbara Green) acted by 
the inimitable daughter of Thalia, 
Dorothea Jordan. On the Ist of June, 
in that same year, her musical voice and 
ringing laugh were beard for the last 
time on the boards of a London theatre, 
in the character of Lady Teazle. She 
took no farewell, and had no intention 
of then leaving the stage. In little 
more than two years after, she died in 
a strange land, deserted, overwhelmed 
with pecuniary embarrassment, and 
prematurely hurried to the grave by 
anguish of mind. The inscription on 
her tombstone, in the church - yard 
of St. Cloud, near Paris, fixes her age 
at fifty ;* but she must have been older, 


* The epitaph, jointly supplied by two friends, runs as follows :—M. S., Dorothex Jordan, 
Que per multos annos, Londini, ingue aliis Britannia Urbibus, scenam egregie ornavit ; 
Lepore comico, yocis suayitate, Puellarum hilarium, alteriusque sexfis moribus, habitu, 
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seeing that she made her first public ap- 

arance under Ryder’s management, 
in Dublin, in 1777, as Phebe, in As 
You Like It ; when, if the record allud- 
ed to above be correct, she could only 
have been in her eleventh year. Boa- 
den, in his ‘* Memoirs,” places her 
birth as far back as 1762, which seems 
likely to be correct. This would make 
her fifty-four when she died, and fifteen 
when she went on the stage. Water- 
ford may feel proud of having been the 
birthplace of such a brilliant genius. 

Her public career was a series of tri- 
umphal processions ; but in her private 
life there were some dark, intervening 
clouds, and the close was melancholy in 
the extreme. A mound was raised 
over her humble grave, shadowed by 
an acacia-tree, and planted at the pro- 
per season with cypresses. This was 
executed with taste, but has since 
fallen into dilapidation, in the absence 
of asmall sum of money necessary to 
keep it in repair. The effects which 
Mrs. Jordan possessed at St. Cloud 
were taken possession of by the officers 
of police,and after a certain time put up 
to auction. The proceeding seems to 
have been official, in consequence of 
her dying in France intestate, when it 
became the duty of the King’s solici- 
tor to collect and dispose of her pro- 
rty for the benefit of creditors. 
ven her personal wardrobe was sold, 
amidst coarse jibes and vulgar mock- 
ery. The fact rests on the evidence of 
a gentleman who was present. ‘This 
sad instance is painfully suggestive of 
a new application of Pope’s lines, in 
his celebrated ‘* Elegy on an Unfortu- 
nate Lady ” :— 
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“ What can atone (O ever injur'd shade! 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid! 

No friend's complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pileas'd thy pale ghost, or grac'd thy mournful bier, 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos’d, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd ; 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 

By strangers honour'd, and by strangers mourn'd!” 


It has been often said that Mrs. 
Jordan wrote the farce of The Spoil’d 
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Child, which, through her admirable 
acting in Little Pickle, obtained more 
notoriety than it deserved. But there 
is stronger reason to suppose that it is 
the production of Isaac Bickerstaff. 

In 1815, Kenney’sfarce of The For- 
tune of War obtained a run of fifteen 
nights at Covent Garden. At the 
commencement of 1817, a drama, 
founded on some facts which happened 
in France, in 1687, as recorded in 
«© Les Causes Celébres,” was brought 
out in Paris, with great momentary at- 
traction, under the title of Zhe Port- 
folio, or the Family of Anglade. The 
managers of Drury-lane and Covent 
Garden pounced on the novelty si- 
multaneously, and each produced his 
edition on the same night, February 
the Ist. Howard Payne and Kenney 
were the respective adapters. The 
Covent Garden version (Kenney’s) was 
acted oftener than the other, but nei- 
ther lived beyond a few nights, It is 
needless now to discuss the compara- 
tive merit of two pieces that have long 
been forgotten. 

In May, 1817, Kenney produced 
two novelties at Drury-lane, of a very 
different character, and within a few 
days of each other. The first, a co- 
medy, in four acts, called The Touch- 
stone, or the World as it Goes; the 
second, a musical farce, in one act, 
under the whimsical title of A House 
out at Windows. The comedy was 
scarcely successful, and the farce a 
failure. The former contained a good 
hit at pretended esquires, who at that 
time were as prolific as mushrooms, 
Croply, a bailiff, says of one of the 
characters, ** Bless ye, he be turn’d 
squire.” ‘ Squire!” replies Probe. 
** What do you mean? a bank direc. 
tor, or a strolling player?” In the 
farce, the greater part of the dialogue 
was carried on between parties who 
appear at the windows of # house, and 
others standing on the stage. The 
idea was new, but the audience neither 
understood nor relishedit. In Dee., 
1817, the comedy of A Word for the 





imitandis, nulli secunda: Ad exercendam eam, qua tam feliciter versata est artem, ut res 


egenorum adversas sublevaret, nemo promptior. 


nata 50, 


E vita exiit tertio Nonas Julii, 1816, anno 


Mementote—Lugete.” Sacred to the memory of Dorothea Jordan, who, for many 


years, at London and in the other cities of Britain, was the peculiar ornament of the stage. 
In comic humour, in sweetness of voice, in acting sprightly girls, and characters of the other 
sex, she was second to no one. She was always ready to exert her happy talents for the 
relief of distress. She died, July Sth, 1816, age fifty years. Remember her — mourn 


for her, 








Ladies obtained only three repetitions. 
Again, in 1821, Kenney was in the 
field at the Haymarket, with Match 
Breaking, or the Prince’s Present, a 
drama in three acts. This time he 
was more fortunate than in his last 
essays at Drury-lane, for the new co- 
medy proved to be highly attractive, 
and was often repeated throughout the 
season. Atthe same theatre, in the 
following year, he was equally success- 
ful with John Buzzby, or a Day's 
Pleasure. The Haymarket seemed 
now to become his favorite quarter- 
deck. On these congenial boards, on 
the 7th of July, 1823, he launched 
one of the most popular dramas ever 
produced — the operatic comedy of 
Sweethearts and Wives, which ran for 
fifty-one nights, and is still acted at 
many of the London theatres, and 
throughout the kingdom, as often as 
any play that has been written within 
the last century. The first actors of 
the principal characters were Madame 
Vestris, Miss Chester, Miss Love, 
Terry, F. Vining, and Liston. Lis- 
ton’s Billy Lackaday exhibited that 
unique buffo in all his glory. Others 
may have as much humour, but when 
shall we ever again see such an index 
as his face? He was a consummate 
artist, too, who settled all his effects 
beforehand, and never varied them, 
although the majority of unsophisti- 
cated spectators might easily suppose 
that he acted carelessly from the im- 
pulse of the moment. This very ap- 
parent ease is only attained by pre- 
arranged and laborious study. Herein 
lie the mystery and mastery of genius 
—the true ars celare artem, that high 
perfection of practical science, which 
reaches the end while it conceals the 
means, 

The Alcaid, or Secrets of Office, a 
comic opera, in three acts, appeared 
at the Haymarket, on the 10th August, 
1824. Here again there was great 
talent employed, the cast including 
Miss Paton, Madame Vestris, Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Gibbs, W. Farren, Lis- 
ton, and Harley ; but the result was 
very different from that of Sweethearts 
and Wives. With the close of the sea- 
son, the Alcaid laid down his office, 
and has not since resumed it. Neither 
did he impart to us any secrets beyond 
two of very common occurrence — 
namely, that a placeman likes to keep 
his post, and that officious underlings 
are ever striving to thrust him out of 
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it. This opera is overloaded with ac- 
tion. The plot is too slight for the 
crowd of incidents, which are so hud- 
dled on each other, that they work up 
to a maze of inextricable confusion. 
Intrigue is the essence of Spanish co- 
medy, and Kenney has here * laid it 
on with atrowel.” The entire dramatis 
persone, masters and servants, old and 
young, high and low, seem to have no 
other object in existence. 

Kotzebue’s Count Benyowshy, or the 
Exiles of Kamschatha, has twice been 
attempted on the English stage. First, 
at Covent Garden, in 1811, translated 
by Charles Kemble; and again in 
March, 1826, at Drury-lane, as an 
operatic play, by Kenney. There was 
better acting in Kemble’s drama than 
in Kenney’s, but neither was sufficient- 
ly successful to be called for after the 
first season. It is difficult to under- 
stand why English managers or au- 
thors should have selected the subject, 
which has nothing in it either attrac- 
tive or agreeable ; while it is well 
spiced with the usual seasoning of Ger- 
man immorality. Kotzebue'’s vaunted 
hero is only interesting in _ fic- 
tion. In reality he was little more 
than a common-place adventurer. A 
Hungarian, not a Pole, as the German 
writer represents him ; and originally 
an officer of subordinate rank in the 
Austrian army. From thence he 
transferred his sword to the ranks of 
Poland, contrived to get himself en- 
rolled amongst the nobility of the 
land, fought against Russia in the 
struggle for Polish independence, but 
happened to be taken prisoner, and 
was exiled to Kamschatka. Con- 
triving to escape from that remote pe- 
nal colony, he next turned to France, 
aud after many vicissitudes of fortune 
was sent by the authorities of the coun- 
try on an undefined expedition to Ma- 
dagascar. In course of time he re- 
volted from his allegiance to France, 
aunetes to assume the sovereignty of 
the island, and was slain in action 
against the French troops, in 1786. 

In Kotzebue’s play, and in C. Kem- 
ble’s adaptation, Benyowsky is a mar- 
ried man. Athanasia, the daughter 
of the governor of Kamschatka, falls 
in love with him, reveals her passion, 
and obtains her father’s consent to 
their union. Benyowsky, driven into 
a corner, is compelled to name the 
obstacle. Athanasia then declares that 
she will continue her affection, but 
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that it shall merge into the sisterly or 
platonic form. Benyowsky, having first 
made a prisoner of the governor, ef- 
fects his escape, with his brethren in 
conspiracy and captivity, and the in- 
fatuated fair one determines to accom- 
pany him; but he contrives to leave 
er fainting in her father’s arms, to 
die of a broken heart, or subside into 
a new attachment, as time may deter- 
mine. In Kenney’s version the catas- 
trophe is greatly improved, and he has 
considerably mended the moral tone 
ef the affair, by making the hero a 
bachelor instead of a Benedict. His 
play was acted eleven times. The 
Germans, if we may judge by their 
dramatists, who are supposed to be the 
legitimate reflecters of social habits, 
must have very peculiar notions of 
domestic economy. In the Stranger, 
according to the arrangement of Kot- 
zebue, Count Waldbourg takes back 
his “ runaway wife,” upon contrition, 
and a promise of better conduct in fu- 
ture. In Géethe’s Stella, the hero of 
the piece deserts one wife to marry 
another, and in due course flies from 
the second. Both ladies follow in pur- 
suit, meet accidentally at an inn, are 
drawn by some secret sympathy to each 
other, swear an eternal friendship, 
finally recover the truant, and agree 
most amicably to share him between 
them.* Asin these days of universal 
instruction, everybody lectures upon 
something, why does not some modern 
transcendentalist of the Kantian school 
deliver a series of discourses, to show 
the philosophy upon which these 
strange phases of national idiosyncra- 
cy may be explained, justified, or re- 
conciled ? 

In July, 1826, Kenney wrote a farce 
for the Haymarket, entitled Thirteen 
to the Dozen, in which Liston and 
John Reeve acted together. It was 
eminently successful, and although 
produced so late in the season, ran for 
twenty-three nights. His next effort, 
The Green Room, a comedy in two 
acts, brought out at Covent Garden 
in the October of the same year, 
although of superior pretensions, was 
much more coldly received. 
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Spring and Autuma, one of our au- 
thor's most fortunate pieces, was first 
acted at the Haymarket, on the 6th 
of September, 1827. During the re- 
mainder of that season it had an unin- 
terrupted run of thirty nights, which 
was only stopped by the close of the 
theatre. The attraction continued 
for several succeeding years. 

On the 29th of October, 1827, Poole 
produced a comedy in three acts, on 
the same subject, called The Wealthy 
Widow, but it appeared to disadvantage 
after the recent and superior success 
of Kenney’s. Poole says, in his pre- 
face, that Kenney and himself had ac- 
cidentally adapted the same French 
Ee to the English stage, and that 

is was written first; but as his bro- 
ther author and competitor had fore- 
stalled him in the representation, he 
had introduced new characters, and 
almost entirely re-written his dialogue. 
Poole’s comedy died in infancy,t while 
his rival’s flourished to longevity. 

With the opening of the Drury-lane 
season, in October, 1827, Kenney 
produced one of his most successful 
farces, The Illustrious Stranger, or 
Married and Buried, written expressly 
for the talent of Liston. The author 
had every reason to be satisfied with 
his chosen protagonist, whose humour 
had seldom been displayed to more 
advantage. But though Liston is dead, 
the Illustrious Stranger has found 
many succeeding representatives. It 
was said in the bills that this operatic 
farce was taken from a popular French 
drama,{ though the foundation of both 
may be traced to one of Sinbad’s voy- 
ages, which had already —— three 
dramatic pieces, namely, Bickerstaff’s 
Burying, by Mrs. Centlivre, acted at 
Drury-lane, March 27th, 1710; Gal. 
lic Gratitude, by Dr. James Solas 
Dodd (an Irishman), brought out at 
Covent Garden, April the 30th, 1779; 
and Love in a Blaze, by Captain At- 
kinson, produced at Crow-street, Dub- 
lin, in 1800. About two months be- 
fore Kenney’s farce appeared at Dru- 
ry-lane, it had been anticipated at the 
Haymarket by a comic extravaganza, 
in one act, on the same subject, called 





* See the “ Rovers” in the Anti-Jacobin, for an admirable parody on this, and much si- 


milarly indecent and outrageous absurdity. 


+ A revived version is now playing by Mr. C. Mathews, at Drury-lane. 
} A French farce, by Lafont, Le Naufrage, with a similar plot, was published as far 


back as 1710. 
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You must be Buried, in which the 
Benjamin Bowbell, or Barnaby Box- 
em, as he was denominated, was per- 
sonated by John Reeve. But this 
version does not appear to have been 
printed, and died quietly, making no 
sign. 

Within six months after the birth of 
the Illustrious Stranger the indefati- 
gable Kenney supplied Drury - lane 
with a full five-act comedy, under the 
title of Forget and Forgive, or a Ren- 
contre in Paris. This sample was 
found to be heavy and _ ineffective, 
and being withdrawn, after four re- 
petitions, to undergo the salutary dis- 
cipline of the pruning - knife, came 
out again in March, 1828, reduced to 
three acts, and re-christened Frolics 
in France. But there was no inherent 
vitality, and the attempt at resuscita- 
tion-proved abortive. 

During the following season, Young 
was regularly engaged at Drury-lane. 
His great success and attraction in 
Miss Mitford’s tragedy of Rienzi, 
made it desirable to follow up the 
hit with other original characters. 
Walker's Caswallon, produced on the 
12th of January, 1829, was compa- 
ratively a failure. On the 2lst of 
February following, Kenney enlisted 
Young into the hero of his musical 
play, called Peter the Great, or the 
Battle of Pultowa.* The title marks 
the epoch when the action of the dra- 
ma is supposed to take place. The 
subject was, as the Yankees say, de- 
cidedly “used up ;” for the reforming 
Czar had often figured in scenic repre- 
sentations before, although until now 
he had never been brought on the 
boards in actual contact with his great 
rival, the northern Alexander. ‘The 
time, too, was unhappily chosen, for 
Planché’s Charles the Twelfth, one of 
the most complete and popular of mo- 
dern dramas, and admirably acted 
in every part, had been produced 
only a few weeks before, and the run 
was not yet exhausted. Peter the 
Great only commanded six repeti- 
tions, and does not appear to have 
been printed.¢ But for this compa- 
rative fuilure Kenney made ample 
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amends on the 4th of May follow- 
ing, by an adaptation of Auber’s ce- 
lebrated opera, La Muette De Por- 
tici, which was then exciting an un- 
usual commotion amongst the musical 
and theatrical world of the French 
metropolis. Masaniello, as the Eng- 
lish version is called, still retains power- 
ful attraction, and is a standing dish in 
almost every important theatre through. 
out the kingdom. The sudden rise, and 
as sudden fall of the fisherman of Na- 
les, had been often dramatised be- 
ore, but neither the last French nor 
English selectors of the subject (Scribe 
and Kenney) appear to have drawn 
from any of the previous versions. Fe- 
nella, the dumb sister of Masaniello, 
in whom the interest centres, is en- 
tirely a fiction, and a very pleasing 
one, invented by Scribe for the libretto 
of Auber’s opera, and retained with 
full prominence in Kenney’s adapta- 
tion. As far back as 1649, a play was 
printed, but never acted, entitled, 
The Rebellion of Naples, or the Tra- 
gedy of Masaniello. It was said to 
have been written by a gentleman 
(T. B.), who was himself an eye-wit- 
ness of the facts he has dramatised, 
as they happened at Naples, in 1647. 
But as he professed to write a true 
account of the story, he ought not to 
have introduced unnecessary impossi- 
bilities—such as giving the hero a mar- 
riageable daughter, for which Massa- 
niello was much too young. 

In 1699-1700, D’Urfey printed The 
Rise and Fall of Masaniello in two 
parts; but it does not appear that he 
borrowed anything from T. B., nei- 
ther have we positive evidence to show 
that the double drama was acted, be- 
yond the circumstance that Penketh- 
man’s name is aflixed to the prologue 
to the first part ; and Mrs. Rogers, in 
the epilogue, intimates that she had 
—— the Duchess of Mataloni. 

iss Campion, in the epilogue to the 
second part, speaks of herself as hav- 
ing represented Fellicia. D’Urfey’s two 
plays combine a monstrous jumble of 
history and invention, with a disgust- 
ing superfluity of murder upon murder 
most elaborately transacted. He winds 


* The late Mr. Morton was concerned in the authorship of this play. 
+ Another Battle of Pultowa, an adaptation from the French, in two acts, was acted at 
Covent Garden, on the 23rd of February, 1829, two days after the production of Kenney’s 


at Drury-lane, and obtained a run of fourteen nights. 


In this, C. Kemble and Warde 


personated the King and the Czar, in opposition to Cooper and Young, at Drury-lane. 
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up thus:—‘ The scene opens, and dis- 
covers the trunk of Masaniello, head- 
less and handless, dragged by horses, 
his head and hands fastened to a pole, 
with an inscription; and behind these 
the bodies of Blowzabella and Pedro 
(his wife and brother) hanging upon 
gibbets.” Do the admirers of the old 
dramatists include honest Tom D’Ur- 
fey amongst the objects of their idola- 
try? He was a jolly companion, ne- 
vertheless, and was much sought after 
by the best company, for his conversa- 
tional and vocal abilities. Nay, even 
crowned heads condescended to admit 
him to their presence, and to gather 
amusement from hishumour. Charles 
the Second was more than once ob- 
served leaning familiarly on his shoul- 
der, and humming over songs with 
him. That saturnine gentleman, King 
William III., was seen to laugh hearii y 
at one of his effusions, and what was still 
more extraordinary, ordered him a 
present ; and the more convivial Queen 
Anne gave him fifty guineas for sing- 
ing a lampoon to her, written express- 
ly to ridicule a most worthy and re- 
spectable old lady, the Princess Sophia, 
Electress Dowager of Hanover. A 
very entertaining account of D’Urfey 
will be found in No. 67 of the Guar- 
dian. He was not an Irishman, as has 
been sometimes supposed, but de- 
scended from an ancient Huguenot 
family of France, who fled from Ro- 
chelle, before it was besieged by Louis 
the Thirteenth, and took refuge in 
England. 

Tom Walker (as he was familiarly 
called), the original Macheath, an ac- 
tor of rare versatility, who excelled in 
such opposite parts as Bajazet and 
Falconbridge — in 1724, altered and 
compressed D’Urfey’s two parts of 
Masaniello into one, and brought it 
out at Lincoln’s-inn-Fields with a tole- 
rable show of success, himself enacting 
the hero. On this occasion his brother 
comedian, John Leigh, commemorated 
him in a song of eight stanzas, in which 
it is said— 

“Tom Walker, his creditors meaning to chouse, 

Like an honest, good-natured young fellow, 


Resolv’d all the summer to stay in the house, 
And rehearse by himself Masaniello.” 


From the days of Tom Walker, 
Masanieilo slept for nearly a century, 
until the 17th of February, 1825, when 
Soane, thinking the fisherman suited to 
the peculiar powers of Edmund Kean, 
selected him for that purpose. But 
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the play was only acted once, and 
added no credit cither to the actor or 
author. The latter has departed from 
fact to introduce a love episode, es- 
pecially objectionable. The Ezxa- 
miner said, in a critical notice—** This 
historical play is little more than a 
melodrama, attended with a fault, 
which, from the nature of the story, 
is very extraordinary—that is to say, 
a@ surprising want of action, We have 
also to deplore a mawkish tissue of fe- 
minine interest. Why lower the rul. 
ing passion of a man in the situation 
of Masuniello, by a silly and improba- 
ble amour with a woman of quality, 
and the undesigned assassination of 
a too tender and prying wife?” About 
the time that Soane’s drama appeared 
at Drury-lane, another, on the same 
subject, was exhibited at the Cobourg, 
written by Milner; and printed without 
a date; but this, too, has passed into 
oblivion. It was reserved for the com- 
bined talents of Scribe, Auber, and 
Kenney, to give Masaniello a lasting 
position on the stage. In a preface to 
a subsequent production, Kenney states 
that he received not a single shilling in 
remuneration for a play which, during 
a hundred representations, had fille 
the treasury of the theatre. 

In 1831, he was invited, by the then 
management of Drury-lane, to furnish 
an adaptation of Victor Hugo's Her- 
nani, which had been strongly pressed 
upon them as a highly effective play. 
He produced, in consequence, The 
Pledge, or Castilian Honour ; but the 
result disappointed all parties. Either 
the dramatic strength of Victor Hugo 
has been over-rated by his admirers, 
or is not transfusible into a foreign 
language. Other experiments have 
been tried from the same source, but 
none have met with more than very 
modified success. Kenney’s version of 
Hernani is ably executed. The play 
pleased, but did not attract, although 
well acted, and lauded in the papers. 
The author, in an indignant preface, 
complains that the parsimony of the 
managers (Captain Polhill and Alex- 
ander Lee), together with much un- 
necessary delay, and some underhand, 
hostile agency, destroyed every chance 
that might have operated in his favour. 
The extract is amusing and instruc. 
tive. He says:— 


“ Any reader who may happen to proceed 
to my fifth act, either through the four first, 
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or by a shorter cut, will there find the de- 
scription of a scene, some of the exuberant 
magnificence of which may certainly, with- 
out much injury to the action, be retrenched. 
But he will observe that it is a night-scene 
—that night is its essential feature—that it 
indicates moonlight—that it is the dispersing 
of a masquerade—that the dialogue, at al- 
most every line, alludes to its being night, 
to the rising moon, to a serenade, happy 
dreams, falling dews, &c. What, then, will 
be his surprise—and if he be a dramatist, his 
horror—to hear that only at four o’clock on 
the day previous to our first representation, 
I discovered, by accident, that the scene 
which was to stand for this was a common- 
place villa, producing an effect of noonday 
sunshine. Everybody else having left the 
theatre, I remonstrated with the carpenter, 
who told me that it was to no purpose ; that 
the scenes which had been originally pre~ 
pared for me had been otherwise applied ; 
that they had made the best shift they 
could; and that their old stock could posi- 
tively supply nothing nearer to my intentions. 
By means, however, of the exertions of Mr. 
Wallack, and Mr. Wilmot, the prompter, 
this extraordinary negligence was repaired, 
and a satisfactory scene substituted. 

“Tn the fifth act will also be found allu- 
sions, numerous, emphatic, and important, to 
a black domino; of that act, this black do- 
mino is the theme and argument. Black it 
must be—‘ black as Erebus.’ Mr. Macready 
required my presence in the wardrobe for my 
Opinion as to some parts of his dress. I at- 
tended him, and the points in question being 
settled, my eye fell upon an isolated domino, 
It was blue: it does not, therefore, thought 
I, concern me. An afterthought, how- 
ever, occurred, on recollection of the sun- 
shine scene. It was as well to inquire. 
Idid so. It was for Mr. Macready in the 
fifth act. ‘For Mr. Macready!’ said I. 
‘There is some mistake in your orders ; that 
fs to be ablack domino.’ ‘ It is no mistake,” 
said Mr. Palmer, the keeper of the ward- 
robe, ‘but there is no such thing in the 
stock.’ * What then ?’ I rejoined, ‘as it is 
absolutely indispensable; and were it not 
80, as it is too late to alter my dialogue, 
could you not hire one?’ ‘We have strict 
orders,’ added Mr. Palmer, ‘ to go to no ex- 
pense for this play.’ ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘I will 
spare your half-crown, and send in one from 
the first masquerade warehouse.’ Mr. 
Palmer concluded by saying, that rather 
than I should be so treated, he would take 
that responsibility upon himself. He did so, 
and at the hazard, it appears, of the manag- 
er’s displeasure, the black domino was at 
length provided. 

“The risk Mr. Palmer took upon himself 
in the case of the domino, is not the only 
favour I owe to that gentleman, he having 
supplied, from his own private property, the 
armour worn by my staunch friend Cooper, 
as the King, who in vain tried to obtain for 
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his majesty in the earlier scenes even a de- 
cent dishabille. 

“The term of my perplexities, however, 
had now arrived, and a critical trial of my 
patience it proved. Excited prejudice staring 
me in the front, and impatient zeal for a 
worthier post trampling hard upon me in the 
rear, with the laurel prepared for him, and 
the condemned nightcap for me, I was at 
length jostled into the presence of my judges, 
whose verdict soon added another to the many 
proofs I had received of their unfailing jus- 
tice and generosity. This verdict was con- 
firmed universally by the press; and even 
such journals as had been betrayed, I know 
not how, into sneers at my importunity and 
presumption in forcing the play upon the 
theatre, made me in their reports more than 
amends for their error, of which this state- 
ment will, I trust, altogether convince them. 
T am also bound to thank all the actors for 
their loyal and brilliant exertions on the day 
of trial, which banished from my mind every 
feeling but that of charity for the past, and 
better hopes for the future.” 


In this instance, Kenney had good 
cause for complaint, as authors often 
have, yea, and managers too, when 
they are led into the payment of 
large sums in advance, upon ex- 
pectations as unsubstantial as the vi- 
sions conjured up by the magic wand 
of Prospero. Authors, actors, and 
managers, incessantly and alternatel 
find fault with and condemn cach 
other. The three estates contrive to 
produce discords, and live in a perpe- 
tual state of antagonism. This form of 
goverriment is not peculiarly character- 
istic of the dramatic microcosm, but 
is equally typical of the larger world, 
of which the theatre presents a faith- 
fully reflected miniature. 

During Madam Vestris’s manage- 
ment of the Olympic, Kenney sup- 
plied her with three very lively, light 
pieces, Fighting by Prozy, Boscia 
for Life, and Not a Word. He also 
assisted Bunn in A Good Looking 
Fellow, for Drury-lane, and wrote for 
the same theatre, The King’s Seal, 
in conjunction with Mrs. Gore; and one 
of the many versions of Dominique the 
Possessed. A musical drama, called 
Hush ! (a bad name, taken from a worse 
French one, Chut /) completely failed. 
Finding it so much inferior to what he 
expected, Kenney himself hissed loudly 
from the dress circle, where he had 
taken his post, and declared that he 
did not think he could have done any- 
thing so wretchedly bad. It is not 
often that an author is so disinterested. 
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The Black Domino, an opera; Bar- 
bara, Macintosh and Co. (written for 
Power); The Magic Bell (acted at the 
Lyceum), and Love Extempore, must 
all be considered as rather below than 
ona level with Kenney’susualmark. In 
the latter farce, at the Haymarket, 
David Rees obtained a good and unex- 
pected opportunity in consequence of 
the retirement of Liston. Like many 
other authors whose principal estate is 
derived from the pen, Kenney fre- 
quently wasted his talents on unconge- 
nial and unworthy subjects, and wrote 
at railroad speed, under the pressure 
of the res angusta domi. 

When Sheridan Knowles’s John of 
Procida was brought out at Covent 
Garden, in 1840, Kenney furnished 
the Surrey Theatre with a tragedy on 
the same subject, entitled The Sicilian 
Vespers,* in which the leading charac- 
ter was sustained with great reputation 
by poor Elton, who was lost in the ill- 
fated steamer Pegasus, on a passage 
from Leith to London. She struck on 
the Gold Rock, and all on board perish- 
ed, with the exception of six. The 
last production of Kenney’s pen was & 
serious drama, entitled JInfatuation, 
a Tale of the French Empire, which 
has never been printed, and was only 
repeated four times. It was written 
in 1845, to display the peculiar ta- 
lents of Miss Cushman, then acting 
at the Princess Theatre. In the fore- 
going list, we have enumerated forty- 
one dramas, and it is very possible 
that some have been omitted. 

Kenney died on the Ist of August, 
1849, being then in his seventieth 

ear. It is amazing how he lived so 

ong, seeing that his health for a long 
period had been broken by severe and 
complicated illness. Amongst other 
physical afflictions, he suffered cruelly 
from a nervous affection, which gave 
his appearance and movements such an 
air of eccentricity, that more than 
once he was taken for a deranged pe 
tient escaped from an asylum. He 
married the widow of Thomas Holcroft, 
the author of The Road to Ruin, &c., 
who survived him. By her, he left a fa- 
mily oftwosonsand four daughters. Mrs. 
Kenney’s father was a French writer 
and politician of the revolutionary era, 
of considerable celebrity —Louis Sebas- 





* Mrs. Hemans had selected the subject before either of them. Her play, The Vespers 
of Palermo, appeared at Covent Garden, in 1823, 
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tian Mercier. He is principally remem- 
bered by his severe criticisms on Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Voltaire, contained 
in a work called “ Essai sur l’art Dra- 
matique,” and by his “Tableau de 
Paris.” Mercier was a member of the 
Convention, sat on the trial of Louis 
XVIL., and voted with the more mode- 
rate minority who proposed the impri- 
sonment instead of the execution of 
their unfortunate monarch. 

Kenney had received large sums for 
his writings, but he was not in flourish- 
ing circumstances. His friends, during 
his last long illness, bestirred themselves 
to get him up a benefit at Drury-lane. 
Mrs. Kenney had been preceptress to 
Lady Palmerston, and through that 
channel, many of the leading nobility 
became warmly interested. He died 
suddenly on the appointed day, but the 
fact was not made public, and the be- 
nefit proceeded. A large sum, amount- 
ing to nearly five hundred pounds, 
was thus secured to the family. Asa 
proof that his faculties were not im- 
paired by either age, illness, or con- 
stant exertion, a few days only before 
his decease, although lying in all the 
agony of approaching dissolution, on 
the bed from which he never rose with 
life, he wrote a poetical address, to be 
spoken by Mrs. Glover, but she was 
unable to commit it to memory within 
the appointed time. His own farce of 
Love, Law, and Physic, was one of the 
pieces selected for the benefit night ; 
the remainder of the performances con- 
sisting of The Beggar’s Opera, and 
The Waterman. 

Marta Epceworts, and Simney 
Mokean, are names which will ever be 
honourably associated with Irish litera- 
ture, to which their contributions are 
as numerous as they are varied and 
excellent. Both these lively writers, 
who draw national character with such 
a truthful pencil, might have been ex- 
pected to shine with peculiar lustre in 
the dramatic walk, had they trained 
their steps to pursue its windings. But 
their taste and natural bent led them 
more habitually into different paths. 
Amongst the published works of Miss 
Edgeworth, we find two comic dramas, 
entitled Love and Law, and The Rose, 
Thistle, and Shamrock. Both are ex- 
clusively Irish, and it does not appear 
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that they were ever intended or ofler- 
ed for representation. We scarcely 
think they would have succeeded had 
the experiment been tried. The Hi- 
bernian idiom is infinitely amusing 
when introduced as an episode; but 
when it forms the staple of an entire 
dramatis persone, the peculiar flavour 
is weakened by repetition, and becomes 
as tiresome and monotonous as the 
Scotch variety in Allan Ramsay's 
northern pastoral. The Gentle Shep- 
herd, as originally written, was acted 
in 1777, at the Haymarket, by an en- 
tire Scottish company. They might 
as well have exhibited in pantomime. 
A play that requires eighteen pages of 
glossary could not be otherwise than 
unintelligible to a London audience. 
Miss Edgeworth was incapable of 
writing anything absolutely without 
merit, but her dramas would not have 
rendered her name immortal. Lady 
Morgan, when Miss Owenson, pro- 
duced a comic opera, entitled The 
First Aliempt, or The Whim of the 
Moment, which was performed in Dub- 
lin, on the 4th of March, 1807, and 
attended with great success; but we 
do not know whether or not it has 
ever been printed. The music was 
composed by Tom Cooke. In her 
subsequent writings we find two vo- 
lumes of ‘* Dramatic Scenes from Real 
Life.” Lapy Oxarke, the sister of 
Lady Morgan, is the authoress of a 
comedy called The Irishwoman, acted 
also in Dublin, in 1818, and pub- 
lished by Colburn, in the following 


ear. 

The late Earnt or Movuntnorais, 
who was born in 1769, and died in 
1844, was said by his friends to have 
written a tragedy (when Lord Valen- 
tia) full of beauty and sublimity, but 
more calculated for the closet than for 


the present stage. We have never 
heard the name mentioned, nor has 
the drama ever appeared before the 
public in any shape. His lordship 
travelled extensively in Eastern lands, 
in pursuit of political, geographical, 
and botanical knowledge, principally 
to gratify his curiosity, and gave the 
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result to the world in three volumes, 
quarto, in 1809, under the title of 
“* Voyages and Travels to India, Cey- 
lon, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt, 
in the years 1802-6.” ‘This work 
was much read at the time, and is still 
referred to as a book of authority. 

We have given a full biographical 
memoir of Tyrone Power in earlier 
numbers of this Macazrve ; it is there- 
fore unnecessary here to repeat what 
has been already written. We have 
only to name the dramatic productions 
which entitle him to a place in the pre- 
sent list. They are five in number— 
viz., The Married Lovers, St. Patrick's 
Eve, How to Pay the Rent, O'Flana- 
gan and the Fairies,* and Paddy 
Carey. These were all written to in- 
crease his own stock of characters in the 
line to which he had legitimately suc- 
ceeded, and are to be estimated rather 
as well constructed, and effective for 
acting purposes, than as aspiring to 
any ambitious pretension in a literary 
view. The three first are printed. 
The correct manuscripts of the two 
last were lost with the owner in the ill- 
starred President. Married Lovers 
was the least successful. When pro- 
duced in Dublin, in the summer of 
1831, it was coldly welcomed; but 
as usual, when the curtain fell, 
Power was called for, to receive the 
gratulations of the audience, more in 
his character of actor than author, As 
he retired bowing, under a volley of 
applause, a friendly wag in the gallery 
called out confidentially, in an audible 
whisper, ** Power, don’t take that for 
your benefit!” St. Patrick's Eve, as 
an historical drama, possesses more 
than ordinary interest. 

While reverting to Power, we are 
reminded of the Jrish Tutor, so inimi- 
tably acted by him, and of the Groves 
of Blarney, with which he inseparably 
associated Lorp GLENGALL’s amusin 
farce. Few modern pieces of this 
class have enjoyed such enduring popu- 
larity, which is likely to continue as 
long as the stage possesses any actor 
capable of representing the peculiari- 
ties of Irish character with reasonable 


* Originally dramatised, under the title of Shawn Long and the Fairies, from a tale in a 
periodical, by the late Mr. W. Kertland, a well-known and active citizen of Dublin, who, 
although not born in Ireland, had become naturalised by long residence. He also wrote an 
operatic romance, called The Maid of Snowdon (music by F. W. Southwell), which was 
produced, with tolerable success, at the Theatre Royal, Hawkins’-street, Dublin, on the 5th 


of January, 1833. 
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excellence. Zhe Irish Tutor, which 
came out at Covent Garden on the 
28th November, 1822, was acted above 
thirty times during that season, the 
original representative being Charles 
Connor, who had a rich conception, 
and an easy vein of natural humour, 
but he was ungifted with the power of 
singing, and the deficiency interfered 
much with his professed walk. The farce 
had been given by the author to Abbott, 
when he was joint manager with Far- 
ley, at Cheltenham, and was first acted 
at that idle resort of fashion and vale- 
tudinarianism. The subject (as nine- 
teen out of twenty in the modern list 
are) is from the French; but the cha- 
racter of Dr. O’Toole is, of course, 
a new and a very happy creation. Be- 
fore the close of the same season 
(1822-3), Lord Glengall produced a 
second farce at Covent Garden, en- 
titled Cent. per Cent., or the Mas- 

erade, but the success was very in- 
ferior to that which attended the first. 
It was felt to be too long, and the 
Irishman, Dr. O’Rafferty (again play- 
ed by Connor), was not made sufli- 
ciently prominent. In the year follow- 
ing, W. Abbott, then manager of the 
Dublin Theatre, endeavoured to revive 
Cent. per Cent. in the Irish metropolis, 
but it was scarcely tolerated, and not 
repeated a second time. In 1829, Lord 
Glengall brought out, at Drury-lane, 
a comedy in five acts, called Follies of 
Fashion, which had a run of eleven 
nights. The plot is slight, but the 
characters are well contrasted, and the 
dialogue flows agreeably. Without 
soaring into wit, it seldom descends to 
insipidity. The three pieces of the 
noble earl are printed, and form a re- 
spectable volume on the shelves of a 
dramatic collection. 

The Eart or Lanesporovucn (when 
the Hon. Mr. Butler Danvers) wrote 
two dramas, Busy Peter, a comic in- 
terlude, and The Bohemian, or Ameri- 
ca in 1776, a play, in five acts. They 
were acted in Dublin, the first in 
1826, the second in 1833, and were 
extremely well received. Both were 
presents from the author to the respec- 
tive managers, Mr. W. Abbott and 
Mr. Calcraft—an act of literary dis- 
interestedness on the part of amateur 
authors much to be commended, and 
worthy of more general imitation than 
it has yet received. 

On the 23rd of November, 1831, a 
very remarkable play was produced in 
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the Dublin theatre, under the title of 


The Warden of Galway. e@ au. 
thor’s name was not at first announced, 
but he was known to be the Rev. Ep- 
warp Groves. The subject is histori- 
cal, and to be found at full length, and 
authentically related, in Hardiman’shis- 
tory, but has been frightfully travestied 
by Prince Puckler Muskau, in his le- 
gend of travels. The event on which the 
tragedy is built occurred in the year 
1493, and the house is still standing 
(decorated with a skull and cross- 
bones) from the window of which the 
culprit is said to have been suspended. 
That a father, at the inexorable de- 
mand of justice, should sentence his 
only son to death, and actually execute 
him with his own hands, is an instance 
of public duty superseding natural af- 
fection, which casts the patriotic stoic- 
ism of the elder Brutus completely into 
the shade. The subject is eminently 
suited for a tragedy; but many good 
judges thought that the catastrophe, 
although softened on the stage, wou!d 
be found to exceed * salutary terror,” 
and to verge on the repulsive extreme 
which Horace so emphatically de- 
nounces in the supper of Thyestes, 
and the murder of her children by 
Medea. The result far surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations of the ma- 
nager and author. No play was ever 
more rapturously received, or more 
unanimously applauded. It filled the 
theatre for sixteen repetitions; and 
although supported by the stock com- 
pany alone, produced a much larger 
receipt to the treasury than the com- 
bined efforts of many leading * stars,” 
who exhibited their radiance on the in- 
tervening nights. ‘The fourth repre- 
sentation was for the benefit of the au- 
thor, under the immediate patronage of 
Daniel O’Connell, teen in the full tide 
of his power and popularity. The re- 
ceipts exceeded £400, and at least £60 
was excluded from want of room. 
During a long series of years The War- 
den of Galway continued to be acted 
occasionally in Dublin, and has been 
repeated altogether above fifty times. 
It has never been printed; and a 
short synopsis of the plot and inci. 
dents, closely followed from history 
in all leading points, may not be un- 
acceptable to many of our readers 
who are unacquainted with the trage- 
dy, which is not likely to be revived 
with the changes of theatrical dynas- 
ties and generations. 
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Galway was, at a comparatively ear- 
ly period, a great entrepét for foreign 
merchants trading to the British 
lands.* These were, for the most 
part, Spaniards, who, in the fifteenth 
century, engrossed much of the com- 
meree of western Europe. Their 
piety induced them to obtain the ap- 
pointment of a spiritual head of their 
own, to be chosen by the suffrages, 
lay and clerical, of thirteen families, 
called “the Tribes ;” all of which are 
still extant, in lineal succession, except 
the De Fonts, who are only represented 
in the female line by the present Sir 
William de Bathe. Sometimes it has 
happened that the Warden was also 
Mayor. The author of the tra- 
gedy unites the civil and spiritual titles, 
not wishing, as we may suppose, to 
introduce into so deeply serious a play 
the comic title of the chief of the mu- 
nicipality, which is usually mixed up, 
upon the stage, with all that is absurd 
and ludicrous in society, to such an 
extent that the appellation has be- 
come synonymous with heavy and un- 
intellectual mediocrity. Churcbhill 
can find nothing more detractive to 
say of one of the victims of his satire 
than that 


* Prudent dullness mark’d him for a mayor ;" 


and Shakspeare makes the chief ma- 
gistrate of London exclaim, in Henry 
the Sixth, when roused from his after- 
noon nap to keep the peace between 
— Humphrey and Cardinal Beau- 
ort :— 


“*Good God! that nobles should such stomachs bear! 
I myself fight not once in forty year.” 


One of the tribes of Galway was, 
and is still, the family of Lynch. In 
1493, Walter Lynch became mayor, 
and according to the dramatist, War- 
den of Galway ; but in this association 
of authority fact gives way to fiction. 
The son and only child of this Walter, 
Roderick Lynch, and a nephew, named 
Velasquez, had proceeded to Spain, 
some time before, ona visit to the fa- 
ther of the latter, and partly to trans- 
act with him some important mercan- 
tile business. While abroad, Ro- 


derick fell into the vices of the no- 
bility of Castile. He eet lost, 
of his father's 


and spent that portion 








fortune which had been entrusted to 
hiscare. At length the period for his 
return arrived, and, accompanied by 
his ardent friend and cousin, Velas- 
quez, he sailed for home, Previous 
to their departure, however, the two 
young men had entered into a mutual 
compact by which the survivor, in 
case an accident or fatality should be- 
fal either, was to become the heir and 
executor of the other. During the 
voyage, Roderick, brooding over his 
misfortunes, the self-sought ruin of 
his inheritance, and the dread of cer- 
tain discovery, grew melancholy and 
abstracted as the vessel neared the Irish 
coast. One placid night, when within 
a few days’ sail of Galway, while Ve- 
lasquez was sitting on the poop, 
* gazing,” as the author eloquently 
and poetically paints the scene, “in 
silent transport on the bright theatre 
of moon, of stars, and sea,” Roderick 
took the helm from the pilot, whom he 
ordered below. The only persons on 
deck were the two youths and a ser- 
vant of Roderick, named Connor, who 
lay unobserved upon a sail toward the 
forecastle; when, on a sudden, Ro- 
derick—‘* no notice given, no word ex- 
changed ”—darted upon the ususpect- 
ing Velasquez and plunged him in the 
deep. The only mortal witness to 
this fouldeed was Connor. On reach- 
ing Galway, the first person Connor 
met after his wife, Sulen, was Wal. 
ter Lynch, with the city officers, making 
proclamation of the installation of the 
new Warden and Mayor. The terms 
of the proclamation, which decreed 
the punishment of any crime upon 
those who concealed the guilty, pro- 
duced a terrible impression upon the 
servant’s mind, and he revealed to Fa- 
ther Dominic, a monk, in the presence 
of his own wife,the horrible secret. The 
monk narrated the confession thus 
openly made to the Warden, who had 
but a little before arranged to marry 
his returned son to his long betrothed 
kinswoman, and Walter’s ward, Anas- 
tasia, on that very day. The father, 
subduing his natural feelings, and con- 
nana paternal agony, resolved to 
discharge his painful duty as guardian 
of the land. He accused Roderick of 
the crime, and when the delinquent 
fenced, and declaimed indignantly, in- 


* Many existing vestiges in this interesting town attest its antiquity and former im- 
ce. 
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stead of meeting the charge with a 
prompt and simple denial, his strong 
and clear mind became at once im- 

ressed with a conviction of his guilt. 
The passage is closely and powerfully 
put without amplification. The monk, 
shaken by the passionate eloquence of 
Roderick, exclaims, as the suspected 
criminal leaves them— 


‘He must be innocent! 

Walter Lynch I hope so. 
Dominic. Hope! 

Do you then doubt ? 
Walter Lynch, Ue has said much ; 

But he has not denied it. 

Dominic. How! Did he not 

Call upon Heaven ? 
Walter Lynch. But he did not say—No !"” 


The Warden, then, in due course of 
law, delivers up his son to justice, 
At the trial, the monk is unable to ap- 
pear from sudden illness ; and Connor, 
tortured into madness by the impend- 
ing fate of his master, becomes inco- 
herent, and unable to substantiate the 
charge. Roderick confidently, and 
with an air of injured innocence, de- 
mands his release. The Warden, re- 
solved upon elucidating the fact, sud- 
denly rises from the judgment-seat, and 
announces the approach of Velasquez 
— whether in spirit or in the flesh 
does not precisely appear. Roderick, 
conscience-stricken, and appalled by 
superstitious terror, acknowledges his 
guilt, and is condemned and sentenced 
to be hanged, by his father. This is 
the dangerous point of the play, for 
the author has used the existing formu- 
la of the law, in similar cases, to the 
very letter. Yet the most turbulent 
and excitable gallery in the world 
was awed into a silence so profound, 
that a pin might be heard to drop, and 
as the act-curtain descended, a long- 
drawn respiration of relief became audi- 
ble throughout the house, The effect of 
that scene on the first night will long 
be remembered by those who were 
present, and concerned init. Of the 
actors who sustained the principal cha- 
racters, none remain but he who now 
pens this passing record. 

The trial terminates the third act of 
the play. In the concluding portion, 
the son appeals in vain to his father’s 
natural feeling and extinct affections, 
In vain does the lovely Anastasia plead 
for a commutation of the sentence. To 
no purpose do the citizens rise in tu- 
mult and prevent the public execution. 
By the stern Warden's command, Ro- 
derick is conveyed by a strong guard 
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to the castle, and hanged from a win- 
dow in his father’s. drawing-room. 
Thus does a magistrate of Galway, to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century, 
revive the severity and unbending re- 
solve to vindicate the outraged laws, 
which have immortalised the first Ro- 
man consul five hundred years before 
the Christian era. ‘The dramatist has 
introduced a poetic termination to his 
tragedy, which, without weakening the 
solemnity, adds materially to the inte- 
rest. It cannot be denied that the 
language of the play throughout is 
natural and expressive, rising occa- 
sionally into harmonious versification 
and poetical imagery, while the con- 
struction is simple, powerful, and in- 
telligible. The characters are well 
sustained, although, in the Warden, 
the principle of fiat justitia, ruat celum, 
is, perhaps, too strongly illustrated. 
But let it be remembered that this is 
strictly historical, and not invented. 

The Warden of Galway has been 
twice attempted in London, without 
success, but on neither occasion under 
auspicious circumstances, First at the 
Victoria Theatre, then the Cobourg, in 
1832, and more recently during the 
last season of Mr. W. Farren’s ma- 
nagement at the Olympic. I am still 
of opinion that, twenty years ago, at 
either Drury-lane or Covent Garden, 
the play, well acted, would have made 
a hit, although, as a matter of course, 
local influences gave it a peculiar at- 
traction with an Irish audience. But 
the fifth of a century is more time than 
enough to revolutionise taste in mat- 
ters of greater importance than thea- 
trical recreation. 

In 1832, the year following the suc- 
cess of The Warden of Galway, Mr. 
Groves produced another tragedy in 
Dublin, entitled, Alompraw, or the 
Hunter of Burmah. Here again he had 
recourse to history, but to a country 
and people less familiar than the chroni- 
cles and citizens of Galway. ‘The in- 
cidents he selected for his second play 
occurred in the rival kingdoms of Ba- 
goo and Burmah, about the middle of 
the last century. Alompraw was only 
acted four times, and has never been 
revived. The author subsequently 
wrote two melodramatic pieces, one 
on the subject of the Killarney prince, 
O'Donoghue of the Lakes, the other 
on the legend of The Donagh ; also, 
a third historical tragedy, embodying 
the adventures and fate of Lord Tho- 
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mas Fitzgerald, commonly called Silk- 
en Thomas, son of Gerald, the great 
Ear! of Kildare, who was Lord Deput 
of Ireland in the reign of Henry VIII. 
None of these three dramas have ever 
been acted. 

Sir Martin Arcuer Saex, the late 
President of the Royal Academy, who 
died on the 9th of August, 1850, was 
born in Dublin in 1769, a year memo- 
rable for the birth of many distin- 

uished men. ‘The friend of Edmund 

urke, and the protegé of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, we have no occasion here to 
descant on his celebrity as a portrait 
painter, his pretensions as a poet, 
which were admitted by Lord Byron,* 
while mercilessly lashing nearly all his 
contemporaries; or his eloquence as 
an orator, as demonstrated in his an- 
nual discourses from the presidential 
chair. We have to speak more imme- 
diately of the tragedy of Alasco, which 
establishes his title to admission in 
the band of Irish dramatists. From 
the peculiar circumstances connected 
with it, the play is entitled to a special 
notice. Alasco was offered, and ac- 


cepted at Covent Garden, in 1823, 
when the author was in his fifty-fourth 
year — rather a late period of life to 


commence a courtship of the dramatic 
muse—and the treatment which the 
votary received did not encourage him 
to repeat his addresses. The principal 
character was intended for Mr. C. 
Kemble. The plot may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows. ‘The scene lies in 
Poland. The principal characters are, 
Alasco, a young Polish nobleman ; 
Colonel! Walsingham, an Englishman, 
in the Prussian service ; Baron Hohen- 
dahl, Governor of a Polish province ; 
Conrad, foster-brother and friend of 
Alasco; Jerome, the Prior of an Ab- 
bey; and Amantha, Walsingham’s 
daughter. The play is written in 
blank verse. Colonel Walsingham is 
an ultra-loyalist. He had brought up 
Alasco as his son, and anxiously de- 
sired to have him united to Amantha ; 
but at the opening of the play he 
strongly suspects that Alasco wavers in 
his loyalty, and wishes his daughter 
to espouse Hohendahl. Alasco avows 
that he is privately married to Aman- 
tha. Hohendahl employs assassins to 
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murder Walsingham, whose life is 
saved by Alasco. A plan for an in- 
surrection has been formed, which 
Alasco had at first discouraged, but 
when he finds that his countrymen are 
determined to take up arms, in the 
hope of recovering their liberty, he 
thinks it his duty to place himself at 
their head. The insurgents take the 
arsenal, and prepare to assault the 
castle. Hohendahl is a man of too 
much courage to shelter himself within 
the walls. He marches out to attack 
the armed peasantry, whom he looks 
on with contempt, is defeated, and 
killed. Walsingham arrives with re- 
inforcements, and the insurgents are 
subdued. Alasco is taken prisoner, 
and condemned to the scaffold, in 
spite of the entreaties of Walsingham. 
Amantha stabs herself. Walsingham 
enters, with pardon from the king for 
Alasco, and amnesty for all. Aman- 
tha joins the hands of her father and 
her husband, and dies. Walsingham 
is borne off. Alasco kills himself, and 
falls on the body of Amantha. 

There is merit of a superior order, 
both in the construction and writing of 
this play, but there is at the same time 
much ground for objection to those 
who judge the drama by apostolic 
principles. The double suicide is not 
to be justified on christian grounds, 
neither do the laws of tragedy render 
it indispensable. The catastrophe 
might have been reversed, and the 
end wound up happily, without dimi- 
nishing the interest or destroying the 
effect. The burning thirst for stage- 
murder, with which Voltaire has so 
justly reproached English taste, has 
considerably cooled down since he 
wrote, and more than ever within the 
last twenty years. 

When Alasco was presented in due 
form to the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
George Colman had lately been ap- 
pointed licenser, and having become 
tenderly sensitive on points of religion 
and political discipline, he objected to 
all insertions of the name of the Deity ; 
and ordered the excision of about 
ninety lines, which bore too strongly 
upon fervent aspirations after liberty, 
together with the usual anathemas 
against tyrants, with their abettors, 


* “ And here let Shee and Genius take a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace.” 
—See Exciisu Barps anp Scotch REYIEWERs. 
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satellites, and executioners. It is for- 
tunate that the worthy author of Broad 
Grins was not in place when Knowles’s 
Virginius and William Tell were of- 
fered, or we should have lost or suf- 
fered the mutilation of two of our no- 
blest modern dramas. Shee, under 
indignant feelings, but in temperate 
and respectful terms, remonstrated 
with the Duke of Montrose (then Lord 
Chamberlain), by letter, on the deci- 
sion of his deputy, saying that the 
omissions he required would render 
the work as inconsistent in sense as 
ridiculous in representation. He con- 
cluded by asking his Grace to read the 
play, and judge for himself. His 
Grace, as might be expected, declined 
the invitation, supported his official, 
and replied as follows :— 


“ Grosvenor-square, 19th Feb., 1824. 

“Sir,—Thinking Mr. Colman a very 
sufficient judge of his duty, and as I agree 
in his conclusion (from the account he has 
given me of the tragedy called Alasco), I do 
conclude that, at this time, without consider- 
able omissions, the tragedy should not be 
acted ; and whilst I am persuaded that your 
intentions are upright, I conceive that it is 
precisely for this reason (though it may not 
strike authors), that it has been the wisdom 
of the Legislature to have an examiner ap- 
pointed, and power given to the Chamberlain 
of the household to judge whether certain 
plays should be acted at all, or not acted at 
particular times. I do not mean to enter 
into an argument with you, sir, on the sub- 
ject; but think that your letter, conceived 
in polite terms to me, calls upon me to re- 
turn an answer, showing that your tragedy 
has been well considered.—I remain, sir, 
with esteem, your obedient servant, 


“ MONTROSE. 
“ Martin Archer Shee, Esq., &c.” 


In 1824, Shee published his play, 
*€as excluded from the stage by the au- 
thority of the Lord Chamberlain.” In 
this he strained the fact a little, for 
Alasco might still have been perform- 
ed, and very probably would have suc- 
ceeded, minus the proscribed passages ; 
but the author acted with more spirit 
than prudence, and withdrew it alto- 
gether, rather than submit to what he 
considered an arbitrary exercise of 
power. Wesubjoin two or three sam- 
ples of the condemned speeches (print- 
ed by the author in Italics), that our 
readers may form their own judgment 
as to their value and tendency :— 


“ What little skill the patriot sword requires, 
Our zeal may boast, in midnight vigils school'd ; 
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Those deeper tactics, well contriv’d to work 

The mere machine of mercenary war, 

We shall not need, whose hearts are in the fray— 
Who for ourselves, our homes, our country fight, 
And feel in every blow we strike for freedom.” 


* All who dare dispute the claims of pride, 
Or question the high privilege of oppression.” 


* Some sland’rous tool of State— 
Some taunting, dull, unmanner'd deputy— 
Some district despot, prompt to play the Tarquin, 
And make his power the pander to his lust,” 


* To brook dishonour from a knave in place,” 





“No, no! whate’er the colour of his creed, 
The man of honour's orthodox.” 


“’Tis not rebellion to resist oppression— 
‘Tis virtue to avenge our country's wrongs, 
And self-defence to strike at an usurper,” 


“ Had fear or feeling sway'd against redress 
Of public wrong, man never had been free ; 
The thrones of tyrants had been fix’d as fate, 
And slavery seal'd the univereal doom.” 


If such passages as these, uttered in 
a play by Poles striking for emancipa- 
tion from the most brutish tyranny 
that ever enthralled a nation, are to 
be considered inflammatory, revolution- 
ary, or dangerous, when spoken to a 
public audience in England — alas for 
the government and people of our fair 
country! The thin-skinned licenser 
imagined a train of gunpowder where 
none existed. As Lord Grizzle says 
of Tom Thumb, ‘he made the giants 
first, and then he killed them,” and 
lays himself fairly open to the retort, 
qui capit, ille facit.” Had the office 
existed in the days of good Queen Anne 
of glorious memory, and Colman been 
the incumbent, Cato would surely have 
been interdicted, and Booth would 
never have received the often-comme- 
morated purse of fifty guineas from 
Lord Bolingbroke, ‘for so ably de- 
fending the cause of liberty against a 
perpetual dictator.” 

Shee’s preface, which accompanies 
Alasco, extends to fifty-six pages, and 
is unnecessarily amplified. He defends 
himself boldly and eloquently, and re- 
torts with sharp words, but at too 
great length, on the Lord Chamberlain 
and his deputy. Neither was there 
any occasion to step out of his way, 
and to assert broadly and unjustly that 
Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa was made the 
vehicle of a pointed satire on kings and 
priests in general; and that Thomp- 
son’s Edward and Eleonora was equal. 

D 
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ly intended as an instrument of factious 
hostility against the court and the 
ministry of the day. He here assumes 
the office of a judge with no better 
foundation than idle gossip. The two 
plays he has named furnished the two 
most glaring instances of the arbitrary 
exercise of the Licensing Act which had 
preceded his own case; but neither of 
them, according to any reasonable de- 
ductions, had in view the object im- 
puted. Even the loyal and conscien- 
tious Johnson, in his “Lives of the 
Poets,” when alluding to the official 
treatment of these two productions, ob- 
serves that it is difficult to discover on 
what grounds they were suppressed. 
Johnson, it will be remembered, had 
an intense horror of republicanism, and 
the spread of democratic principles. 
Freperic Epwarp Jones, well 
known and remembered in Dublin as 


having been for many years patentee 
of the Crow-street theatre, is entitled 
to a passing mention in this record, as 
author of The Duke of Burgundy, a 
tragi-comic play; and Tom Jones, a 
comedy, er from Fielding’s cele- 
brated novel—the one produced dur- 
ing the last year of his own manage- 
ment, in 1819; the other at Hawkins’- 
street, in 1826, under Mr. W. Abbott, 
Neither lived beyond three nights, and 
have never been revived. he first 
was acted because the author, then an 
absolute monarch, willed it; the se- 
cond, because he wanted a benefit, and 
his successor felt happy to oblige him. 
The first was the most ambitious, as 
being original, but it was at the same 
time obscure; while the story of the 
second, as more familiar, enjoyed the 
advantage of being prude intelli- 


ible. 
' J. W. C. 
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Tuene is an old fable—we would ad- 
vise none to look it up in Zsop, Pil- 
pay, or Lafontaine—of a worthy auto- 
crat of olden time, who being blessed 
with an inquiring turn of mind, called 
together the five hundred sages who 
adorned his realm, and put to them 
the following poser— 

«‘If man be nought but a superior 
animal, tell me, most learned philo- 
sophers, in what particular he differs 
entirely from all the others?” 

Five hundred right hands proceeded 
to stroke five hundred long and hoary 
beards, and five hundred fore-fingers 
were applied to the thoughtful wrin- 
kles of five hundred furrowed brows, 
and for a moment all were deep in 
thought, while the monarch, delighted 
at his rivalship of the Sphinx, rubbed 
his hands in a fever of complacency. 
At length a hoary septuagenarian 
made bold to answer— 

**Qh! mighty Brother of the Sun, 
and Father of all the Planets! man 
speaks.” 

“So does my pet parrot,” replied 
the monarch, “ and so do several asses, 
Balaam’s and yourself among the num- 
ber. Try again.” 

Then a pottering old buffer, with a 
head as white as snow, spoke up— 


«*Oh! sire, man builds houses and 
maketh him divers things.” 

*¢ Beavers build houses and birds 
make nests,” answered the sovereign, 
rubbing his hands ferociously. 

Thereupon an aged philosopher 
made bold to speak— 

*¢ Sire, man hath reason.” 

«* And how knowest thou, sirrah !" 
cried the king, savagely, ‘ that my 
pet lap-dog, who whines when I weep, 
and wags his tail when I laugh, has 
not as much and more reason than a 
dotard like thee ?” 

And he stamped his foot, and swore 
upon the big diamond in his royal 
crown, that all should lose their use- 
less heads if they could not devise an 
answer. 

Thereat the five hundred beards 
trembled with mortal anxiety, and the 
five hundred brows were knit in pro- 
foundest thought. And the monarch 
stamped his foot, “one!” and a shud- 
der shook the infirm forms of all the 
assembly. Another stamp, “two!” 
and they all, with one accord, fell on 
their knees before his irate majesty. 

** Spare us!’’ cried one, as the foot 
was descending for the third and fatal 
time. ‘*Spare us, oh, most intimate 
friend of the divine moon, and first- 
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cousin to all the gods, and I will 
answer your majesty. All animals 
but man are food for some stronger 
animal. The king of the forest, when 
slain by the hunter, becomes a dinner 
for vultures and jackals ; the blood of 
the unoffending fly is sucked by the 
spider, and the noble horse is mangled 


by wolves. But man — who eateth 
him ?” 
**No!” roared the monarch in a 


voice of thunder; “I feed on the 
people, and ye, vile sons of dogs, have 
till now been feeding on me. More- 
over, all men are food for worms, to 
say nothing of ghouls, djinns, and 
vampires. But, by the nose of the 
Prophet, I will tell you where the dif- 
ference lies, It is this—that when a 
man is enraged by a parcel of idiots, 
who call themselves wise men, he has 
their heads chopped off with a hatchet, 
and I'll now prove the case to you 
practically.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
ere ten minutes had elapsed five hun- 
dred aged heads, with five hundred 
hook noses, and five hundred sweep- 
ing white beards, were neatly ranged 
before the throne of the appeased 
monarch. 

It was these words of this blood- 
thirsty old ‘‘Rooshian” (for Turk, 
which in my younger days was the 
comprehensive representative of every 
species of villany, has now become a 
term of the fondest endearment), 
which were running loose in my bead, 
as I lay one spring morning in my bed, 
at a hotel in the Rue de Rivoli. I 
was thinking how true it is that we all 
feed on one another. I was gloomily 
meditating on helpless orphans and 
miteless widows, whose substances 
had been sucked up by rascals under 
the wing of the law — jackals and 
vultures incarnate in the persons of 
attorneys and solicitors ; of spendthrift 
lords squandering at Hamburg or 
Baden the sovereigns they had wrung 
from starving tenants in Kent an 
Yorkshire ; and—being an author my- 
self — of the villas, and carriages, and 
dinners revelled in by grinding Sosii, 
and gained by the labour of other 
men’s brains. It was but a poor con- 
solation that we shall all, publishers 
and authors, lords and labourers, 
widows and lawyers, be one day food 
for those worms, which make no dis- 
tinction of persons. 

It was the carnival at Paris, and I 
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had been leading what is erroneously 
yclept, a life of gaiety. Never was 
anything more Soo lugubrious 
than the sight of the worldliness of the 
world during that season in the good 
city, which they call le paradis des 
Semmes, le Se des maris et l'en- 
fer des vieilles filles. My misanthropy 
had been brought to a climax the night 
before, by the banquet of a commer- 
cial Lucullus, and a soirée of small 
talk and scandal at Lady Harriet 
Backbiter’s. In short, I felt as mor- 
bid as Rosseau at the Hermitage, or 
Byron on the Lisbon packet, and as 
disgusted with life, and suicidal in 
feelings, as le grand Vatel, when the 
dinner-bell rang before the turbot had 
arrived, 

I looked out upon the blue sky. 
«There, at least,” I muttered, “is 
beauty without paint ;” and I thought 
of the Comtesse de B—~—, in the 
hands of her maid and coiffeur. I saw 
the green tops of the trees in the 
Tuileries gardens—‘* They, at least, 
require no padding;” and again my 
thoughts turned to the old Duke of 
S , and his confidential tailor. I 
could bear it no longer, I would get 
up and throw myself into the arms of 

ature. 

I rang in vain for my hot water. 
What! a respectable waiter up before 
eight — impossible! I sacrificed my 
chin to my misanthropy, dressed and 
strolled out. 

Paris has been described as often as 
it has been denounced ; but, thanks 
to excursion - trains and offensive al- 
liances, every one begins to know it 
too well for scribbling travellers any 
longer to pay their expenses by de- 
scribing its charms. We have had 
Paris at noon, Paris in the afternoon, 
Paris in the evening, and Paris at 
night, till we know him as well as 
white-armed Helen could have known 
his namesake. But we have never 
heard of Paris in the morning, un- 
dressed, unshaven, uncurled, and un- 
comfortable, for the simple reason that 
no one has ever been up early enough 
to see him in that condition, When I 
oo of morning I mean, of course, 
the natural morning, which begins 
with sunrise, for, in point of fact, 
Paris and London rejoice in many 
mornings. The morning of those 

ople who lounge in clubs and drive 
in the Bois-de-Boulogne, begins at 
mid-day, and, we presume, lasts till 
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six, since a “morning call” is still 
made at that hour. The morning of 
the markets begins at midnight, when, 
as we don our stiff white neckcloth for 
some grand festivity, we may hear the 
heavy rumble of those country carts 
which supply the city tables with every 
luxury of the garden and hothouse, 
from camelias to cabbages. Then, 
again, in the Quartier St. Antoine 
morning begins at five; in the Quar- 
tier St. Honoré, at ten o'clock; and 
thus the otherwise short-lived Aurora 
is civilised into two-thirds of the city’s 
day. The elderly gentleman who 
views his own portrait, taken when 
yet in long-clothes, and smiles at its 
naive simplicity, where now is the 
dignified expression of a pater familias, 
or the flaxen and silky locks on a 
crown that has now yielded to the 
hyacinthan charms of an * invisible 
head of hair,” could not be more as- 
tonished at the metamorphosis, than 
the idler of the Champs Elysees at 
the appearance of Paris before its 
morning toilette. The sturdy gens 
d’armes, and the hard-handed work- 
man, whistling as he goes, are the 
only treaders of a trottoir which we 
are accustomed to see covered by 
rustling silks or sleek patent-leathers. 
The early cart has not yet removed 
those miscellaneous heaps of refuse 
which form the world of some groping 
chiffonnier, whose constant dream is 
the discovery of some lost diamond, 
or mislaid bank-note, amid the rub- 
bish. The smoke of a million hearths 
has not yet leadened the pure blue of 
heaven, nor filled the air with that 
heavy and healthless odour which for 
ever stamps the climate ofa city. The 
gay shops are still closed, and all but 
the poor and the hardworking are still 
slumbering away the best hours of the 
day. ‘There is a melancholy beauty 
about this unenjoyed freshness, this 
unheeded sunshine of the day’s child- 
hood, which is an excellent cure for 
dyspeptic morbidness, as I found it; 
and morning in a city where man’s 
works are, and man himself is not, 
visible, if less beautiful, is scarcely less 
interesting, than day dawning on the 
Righi or the Pyramids. For my part, 
I felt like a demon set down in the 
middle of Paradise; I blushed at my 
own unworthiness of such pure enjoy- 
ment asa fresh, unladen breeze, and 
the sun’s smiles through an unpolluted 
atmosphere. I, so blazé, that cham- 
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pagne was but water to me, and im- 
perial tokay mere small-beer—I, whom 
the wiles and smiles of all the coryphées 
at the grand opera could not have 
aroused from insensibility—I, in short, 
for whom nothing on earth had any 
longer a charm, save, perhaps, Blind 
Hookey for ‘‘ ponies,” or a scandalous 
libel on one’s best friend — my spirits 
rose from ‘‘ dull and murky” to fair 
weather” at once, and 1 walked on 
with a bounding step, drinking in 
the novel pleasure of animal exhilira- 
tion. 

Mine was not the only step that 
pressed lightly on the flags. Before 
me trod a figure which at any other 
moment would have passed unnoticed. 
All I saw was the graceful form of a 
young woman, covered with an old 
shawl of that speckled pattern which 
answers in France to our coarse whit- 
tle. The bonnet was of black straw, 
with a single neat but not over-fresh 
ribbon passed across it, and the whole 
costume was that of some respectable 
workwoman. However, whether it 
were my own unusual good temper, 
or a certain elegance beneath the 
humble garb, I felt an anxiety to see 
the features concealed from me, and 
followed the shawl and bonnet, as in 
my younger days I had curiously pur- 
sued a cashmere and flounces, often to 
be disappointed by the face of a 
negress or the wrinkles of fifty au- 
tumns. I soon perceived that the in- 
cognita was not unaccompanied. A 
little boy of four years old, with a 
head of flaxen curls, and a face beam- 
ing with the innocence of childhood, 
ran on before her, and, as she turned 
down another street, I could hear a 
voice of ringing music calling to the 
little truant —‘*‘ Komm her, Karl- 
chen !” 

She was, then, a German ; one, per- 
haps, of those many industrious Teu- 
tons who undergo a voluntary exile 
from their “ Vaterland,” attracted by 
by the higher wages of a Paris manu- 
factory. This was a disappointment ; 
for two seasons passed at Berlin and 
Dresden, and three summers wasted at 
Hamburg and Baden, had inspired me 
with a sincere aversion to the heavy 
and coarse character of those sour- 
kraut philosophers. Still, the ** blue- 
eyed daughters of the Rhine” found 
favour in Byron’s eyes, and I followed 
her in silence. 

She turned into the Marché St. 
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Honoré, a collection of dirty sheds, 
where fish, flesh, and fowl are weighed 
out in unpolished scales, and bargained 
for over greasy stalls. Having stopped 
before one of them, she commenced a 
lively conversation in good French 
with a stout market-woman, whose 
busy face seemed ‘to brighten up as 
she saw her, as if they were old 
friends. I delayed at a neighbouring 
stall, and feigned a deep interest in 
eapons and sucking-pigs, while its 
loquacious owner ran on in praise of 
her various commodities. 

*‘ Milord must surely admire that 
duck. ‘There’s not a finer in the mar- 
ket; and ducks are scarce just now. 
Ah! it’s those turnips that monsieur 
thinks of buying;” and she held up 
the bunch to my unheeding gaze. 

I turned a sidelong glance to the 
next stall, and, horror of horrors! the 
black straw bonnet concealed nothing 
but a huge bunch of curl- papers. 
Curl-papers! and that too of news- 
paper! Oh! abomination of abo- 
minations! Was there ever such a 
disappointment ? Still my interest was 
not to be wasted. I had seen nothing 
but the curl-papers, but there might 
be beauty beyond, and the literary 
papillotes might contain raven locks, 
which at another hour would be radiant 
with some substitute for Macassar. 

A large bunch of carrots lay a little 
on one side. Over these I bent with 
the air of a connoisseur, and waited 
till the curl-papers turned. They did 
so at last. Oh! Venus de Medici, 
Diane de Poictiers, Mary Queen of 
Scots, and Eugenie, Empress of our 
noble Allies! ye sovereigns of beauty, 
hide your diminished heads, The lady 
of the curl-papers outdoes you all. It 
was not the features—for they were 
neither fine nor of Grecian regularity ; 
it was not any one portion of that face 
which lent it such a sweet beauty. It 
was the fairness, the freshness, the 
softness of the whole. The complex- 
ion was bright and clear as a summer 
sun-dawn; the hair (as mitch as the 
curl-papers hid not) was of that golden 
tint which we give to angels; the eyes, 
mocking heaven in their blueness, had 
that happy glow which makes us smile 
in adoration ; and the mouth, red and 
pouting as it was, had yet such charac- 
ter, such glad sweetness, that none 
could look on it without loving. No 
wonder the little urchin laughed with 
very joy when he looked up in that 
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lovely face. Yet she could not be the 
mother of that child. She was a mere 
girl, with all the simple innocence of 
nineteen upon her face. Oh! she 
could not, she must not be married. 
Why did I ever believe in the rouged 
beauty of the Marquise de Bonpoudre, 
or the jewelled charms of Lady Flo- 
rence Faithless? Why was 1 born 
the heir to four thousand a-year, unen- 
cumbered with mortgages, when such 
simple loveliness is to be found in the 
workshop? Why did I not wear a 
blouse and a pair of wooden sabots, to 
be able to woo and win that beauty in 
a speckled shawl, a black straw bon- 
net, and—curl-papers ? 

So I soliloquised as she went from 
stall to stall, and filled her basket with 
her day’s provisions. At one time the 
dreadful thought came across me that 
she might be a cook. But, then, if 
the kitchen contained such graceful 
beauty, even beef-steaks and suet- 
dumplings would become ambrosia be- 
neath her fingers. But she could not 
be acook. High as I hold the culi. 
nary art, much as betimes I had wor 
shipped Vatel and Soyer, I could not 
deem that there was such happiness for 
rounds of beef and legs of mutton. 

The question was at length settled in 
my mind, when she stopped at last 
before a flower-stall, and chose and car~ 
ried off the most tasteful of the bou- 
quets there. No cook would buy 
flowers, at least so I convinced my- 
self—and no cook could have the taste 
to choose that identical nosegay. In- 
terest was growing deeper as doubts in 
creased. Cook, house-maid, scullery- 
maid even, whatever she might be, I 
would follow and—find it out. 

She left the market, and I trudged 
after, at a careful distance, across the 
Tuileries Gardens. I was too old a 
hand at this game to run any risk of 
discovery, had I feared it. I ought to 
have been born in the land ot Don 
(Quixote, where it is deemed but a po- 
lite compliment for the stranger, who 
passes some pair of flashing eyes, or 
some swaying mantilla, to utter his 
admiration aloud, as—** Hija del sol!” 
or “Como grazosa!” I am always in 
love in the streets with unknown beau- 
ties, but too often the long-sought ac- 
quaintance breaks the spell after the 
first few words. I was now, however, 
so convinced of the genuine modesty 
of the object of my pursuit, that [ 
would not allow the least chance of 
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her being offended by my conduct, and 
I hung back so far in the rear that she 
left the gardens, arrived on the quay, 
and turned out of sight, while I was 
still too far off to overtake her. I 
therefore ran gently up to the gate by 
which she had passed out, and reached 
the quay. What disappointment was 
mine to find that she had disappeared! 
Everywhere my eyes sought her in 
vain. ‘There are no houses here—no- 
thing but the huge pile where kings 
and emperors have stored luxury for a 
reckless mob to hurl from the win- 
dows. She might have turned through 
one of the arches of the Tuileries, but 
that would be returning in the direc- 
tion she had just come. I determined 
to leave no stone unturned. I rushed 
up to the first arch, which is a public 
thoroughfare, and would have turned 
under it, had she not met me there face 
to face. 

A well-dressed young Frenchman 
was by her side. 

** If mademoiselle would only be- 
lieve how beautiful she is,” he was 
saying, with an air of impudent admi- 
ration. 

‘* Monsieur, I do not know you. 
You annoy me by your intrusion. I 
must request you to leave me,” she 
replied, in a tone of piteous embar- 
rassment. 

*¢ But surely mademoiselle will al- 
low me to bear her burden for her; 
she is quite unfit for such a load,” 
and he laid his hand on her basket. 

None but a Frenchman would have 
possessed the aplomb and impudence 
to sustain the look of haughty indig- 
nation with which she drew back at 
this insult; but he was not in the 
least abashed. No Parisian believes 
in the possible virtue of the sex, and 
he was not likely to change his faith 
at such a juncture. He was just 
about to repeat the insult when I 
stepped forward and thrust him back. 

* Sir,” I said, in my best Freach, 
** your proffered services displease this 
young lady. I cannot stand by and 
see her annoyed. I insist upon your 
retiring.” 

Our Gallic neighbours, with all 
their undoubted courage, are the very 
antipodes of their Irish co-originates, 
Discretion has at least a large share in 
all their valour; and where the ad- 
vantage in view is not very consider- 
able, they will prefer not to risk a 
brawl. He muttered something about 
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gratuitous interference, which it was 
not my cue to attend to, and having, 
doubtless,'a great respect for the boxe 
Anglais, bowed, and withdrew. 

turned to the young lady. Her 
beautiful face was crimson. 

*‘ Your are free, mademoiselle,” I 
said, in French; ** you may rest as- 
sured that you will not be further an- 
noyed. 

**T am most sincerely obliged to 

ou, sir,” she replied in English, with 
just so much accent as to render Shaks- 
peare’s tongue even softer than it is ; 
* you have done me a great service, 
and I wish I could show my grati- 
tude more palpably than by mere 
thanks.” 

I was too confused by her look to 
answer coherently; but she spared me 
the trouble, by taking the hand of the 
child, who had all the while been 
standing by staring with open eyes of 
wonder, and left me with a ua and a 
smile. 

By the time I had recovered from 
my embarrassment, she was already 
half-way across the Pont-Royal. She 
had quickened her pace. I could fol- 
low securely, andI didso. She pass- 
ed into the Rue de Lille, and, walking 
the whole length of it, entered one of 
the last houses. 

My plan was now to sound the por- 
ter belonging to the house, but I well 
knew the difficulty of the enterprise. 
From Cerberus to St. Peter, door. 
keepers have been noted for their ami- 
able reception of strangers; but the 
dragon who guarded the golden ap- 
ples himself could not have been less 
agreeable in his manners than the Pa- 
ris concierge. It was therefore with 
much diffidence that I approached a 
thin,dark man, who sat, with an habitual 
scowl, behind the window of his box, 
fulfiling his difficult functions. 

** Would you kindly tell me the 
name of the person who just entered ?” 

‘It is not my business to give in- 
formation about the lodgers in this 
house,” was the reply. 

‘But surely, Monsieur le Conci- 
erge,” said I, laying stress on the 
*title,” ** you would not refuse to as- 
sist my bad memory to discover a 
name which I have quite forgotten?” 

As I spoke, I slipped a coin into his 
hand. It had its effect. 

** If monsieur merely wishes to re- 
fresh his memory, I am sure I cannot 
refuse to assist him. Does monsieur 
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mean the lady who came in with a 
basket and a little boy ?” 

« Precisely.” 

** Tt is a Madame Sherwood, then, 
on the fourth story above the entresol, 
the left-hand door.” 

** Sherwood, ah! just so. She is 
married, is she not?” How fervently 
I hoped the answer might be—No. 

** Yes, and she lives with her hus- 
band.” 

I collected myself. 

«* And he is an Englishman?” 

* Yes, and a teacher of languages, 
I believe. He gives lessons, if mon- 
sieur wishes to take any.” 

« Thank you, thank you,” and I 
rushed from the house. 

I crossed the street, and looked at 
the windows of the fourth story. 
There was nothing remarkable about 
them; sol retraced my steps. As I 
went I mused. My first thought was 
of the incognita. ‘That she should be 
married, and with a child of three or 
four years, seemed impossible, she 
was so fresh, so blooming, and had 
none of that assured manner which 
wedlock guarantees. How strange! 
and, I confessed to myself, how disap- 

ointing! I still hoped there might 

e some mistake. I, who had not felt 
an interest in anything for so long, 
could not restrain the strong emotions 
which this new one caused me. After 
seven years of society’s oppression, 
where every sentiment, every passion 
even, had been made the slave of the 
general laws of worldliness, what a 
novelty would love, real love, be to 
me. And here was so worthy an ob- 
ject, one to whom my wealth would 

ring pleasure and ease — one who, if 
lovely in a black-straw bonnet and an 
old hevil, would be a queen of beau- 
ty in tarlatan and diamonds. But those 

swore she should never wear; for I 
already chalked out a life of cottage 
simplicity, beyond the reach of a false 
world, where every heart was rouged 
and painted. 

Then the name of Sherwood. 
Where had I heard that name be- 
fore? I searched the cobwebbed 
store-rooms of memory. Ah! there 
it is, in that old chest of school- 
boy reminiscences. Yes, I had been 
at Rugby with a Sherwood, but it 
could scarcely be this one, for I re- 
membered his father had been a large 
landed proprietor in Shropshire. What 
memories that name brought back, of 
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those fresh days of active life, with an 
unshadowed field of hope before us, 
where life was subject to the Aladdin’s 
lamp of our wild imaginations, and 
the rainbow was above in its brightest 
colours, 

I sat down in the Tuileries Gar- 
dens, for those memories saddened me. 
Yes, I remembered Sherwood’s hand- 
some, honest face, that all liked so 
much. He was not much of ascholar. 
He could never remember his quanti- 
ties, or his Greek verbs; but when 
there happened to be an English essay, 
he would write half-a-dozen for his 
friends, and his own last of all; and 
his own somehow was always different 
in every idea, and yet better than all 
the rest. Then, at times, he would 
be the leader of all our fun, devising 
every species of school iniquity, and 
leading us on with his unfailing tongue 
and his stronger mind. I remember 
often how the anomalies of his charac- 
ter astonished me. 

Myreminiscences might have run on 
for hours, had not an internal warning 
reminded me that I had been out for 
a long time, and not breakfasted. L 
broke my meditations with the shadows 
of the past, remembering that 


“ Man's mind's a mammoth, and the stomach is 
The rock on which it fossils,— 


and returned to the hotel, resolving to 
call that very afternoon, and discover 
if the Mr. Sherwood who gave lessons 
in Paris, was the same Sherwood whose 
father was one of the richest men ip 
his county. I secretly thought ithighly 
improbable ; but the vision of that fair 
face in curl-papers haunted me, and I 
determined to risk it. 

I wrote a few lines of excuse to that 
highly-gifted and entertaining mortal, 
Bob Harrington of the Blues, to whom 
I had promised to fill the vacant seat 
behind his superb greys. I have no 
doubt he did not feel acutely the loss 
of my society, for I must confess I had 
little taste left for horseflesh, and was 
quite ignorant of the general opinion 
of Old Dan Tucker's merits, or the ex- 
pectations of the Eccleston filly. In 
short, if Bob’s handsome face and long 
_ had not, at that period, made 

im the plaything of * the” Giovinetta, 
I should scarcely have accepted the in- 
vitation. As it was, when four o'clock 
came, I drove quietly down to the Rue 
de Lille. For the first time for many a 
day, I felt my heart beat with a lively 
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interest as I mounted the stairs—I had 
not been up so many since my arrival 
in Paris—and when I got to the ‘‘ qua- 
triéme audessus de l’entresol,” I was 
fairly beat. I leant a moment on the 
balustrade, and then perceived that the 
door on the left-hand was ajar. While 
summoning courage to ring, I was 
stopped by peals of children’s ‘laughter 
from a room within. I listened a mo- 
ment, and could distinctly hear a man's 
voice mingled with the 
the little ones. 

“That's right; pull away, Charlie, 
my boy. Look at him, Beatrix, he'll 
aa off those horrid whiskers in a 
few minutes, at this rate.” 

And then there was another roar of 
merriment from the little lungs of the 
children. 

I blush to confess that I could never 
bear children. Intrinsically, I liked 
them well cnough, apart from their 
mammas and nurses, when I could get 
one of the “dear things” on my knee, 
and frighten it into convulsions by hor- 
rible tales of impossible giants, or mak- 
ing diabolical faces at it. But all the 
thumbscrews of the Inquisition, all the 
hardships of St. Simeon Stylites, are 

nothing compared to “ the children ” at 
dessert, or * little petsy-wetsy,” the 
image of its dear papa, without tact 
enough not to slobber over one’s white 
cravat. Still it would have required 
the heart of a very Moloch not to have 
rejoiced with that merry laughter, hap- 
py as church-bells on the sea-shore, or 
the music of the horn at early morning. 
Tome, who for so long had not heard 
the laugh that springs “from real heart's 
mirth, “whe *n happiness is so burning 
within that it must needs burst out in 
that music, which angels love better 
than sighs and tears—to me this merri- 
ment had a new charm. 

l rang the bell timidly, but there 
Was no answer—all were too busy to 
hear. LIrang again with the same re- 
sult, and finding it useless, pushed open 
the door, and made my way to the room 
whence all the noise proceeded. I 
knocked diflidently, but no one heard 
or heeded me, and I felt half-ashamed 
to push my hard face into a scene of 
such bounding happiness. I waited a 
moment, uncertain what to do, and 
could scarcely help overhearing them. 

** Beatrix,” cried the man’s voice, 
amid the children’s busy chattering, 
*<do look at little Beaty. She is mak- 
ing the most comical efforts to climb 


higher notes of 
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upon my knees. Do look at her ; I de- 
clare she is the exact image of you.” 

‘* She has your horrid black eyes, 
though,” replied a silvery voice, which I 
recognised immediately by its slight 
pretty accent. 

** Ah!” replied the deeper tones, 
‘they should have been blue, like the 
handsome stranger’s who rescued you 
this morning. Eh! Beaty?” 

* Youroldrule again,” said the other, 
merrily, ** jealous of a flower.” 

** Yes, 1 confess it, jealous of the 
wind, which kisses you more often than 
I may do, dear Beatrix. But come, 
confess that you were thinking of him.” 

« Of course I was. Of course I 
was not trying to remember that 
verse of your favourite Victor Hugo— 

“ L’enfant 
Est le nom paternel dans un rayon doré.” 


“¢ But seriously, tell me what he is 
like 2?” 

Now there was nothing I hated so 
much as a married couple who were 
always making love to oneanother ; but 
I dreaded too much hearing my por- 
trait drawn by so affectionate a wife, so 

I slowly opened the door. 

There, on the floor of a small room, 
simply but tastefully furnished, lay a 
young man, whose face I could hardly 
see. The boy Lhad seen in the morn. 
ing with the incognita was pulling 
lustily with his little hands at his father’s 
long whiskers, and screaming with the 
excitement of that merciful operation. 
A beautiful little girl of two years was 
climbing up his knees, with a serious 
little face, which looked as if the fate 
of nations lay in the success of the 
attempt ; and the lady of the curl- 
papers, no longer with those literary 
appendages, nor even with flowing 
tresses, but with bright waves of golden 
hair braided low upon her neck—no 
longer with the old gown and the spec- 
kled shawl, but in all the grace of a sim- 
ple French tollettews as sitting with her 
work on her knees, gazing with a smile 
at her husband’s face, and he at her's, 
Yes, it was her husband, and to my 
own honour I must say that I forgot my 
disappointment in admiration of that 
pleasant picture. 

An exclamation told me I was dis- 
covered, and in a second the young 
man had started to his feet. ‘Little 
Beaty, finally foiled in her important 
attempt, had rolled softly on the car- 
pet, secure in the plumpness that pro- 
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tected her tiny limbs, 
truder, before them. 

«I was right,” I exclaimed ; ‘¢it is, 
yes, it is Charles Sherwood. What! 
you don’t remember me, your old 
Rugby friend, Edward A 2?” The 
next moment we were locked in one 
another's arms. 

** My dear fellow, how jovial it is to 
see you again. But how in the world 
did you unearth me ?” 

* You'll not be jealous if I tell 
you 2?” 

He opened his dark eyes to the 
widest. I turned to his wife. Her 
fair girl's cheek was crimson as a ripe 
peach. 

** T felt certain, monsieur,” said that 
voice which thrilled through me, “that 
you were really a friend, when you 
acted in so friendly a manner this 
morning.” 

And again the blush ran from cheek 
to brow, and Sherwood’s eye beamed 
with pleasure as he saw it. 

*“*And you, A ; you are the 
handsome stranger that saved Beatrix 
from the insults of a low Frenchman 
this morning, who must have been 
depraved, indeed, to have expected 
anything but an indignant repulse 
from her, whose very face beams with 
modesty, like ?” 

She placed her hand over his lips, 
and then put her arm in his, as he 
looked at her with the admiration of a 
lover rather than that of a husband. 

** You are right,” I replied; ** and 
asa proof of ityl may confess that I was 
so struck myself with her loveliness 
that nothing but that very expression 
you speak of kept me back from 

Poor Beatrix was quite overcome 
with all these remarks, and implored 
me to change the conversation. 

«* Will you believe,” she said, in ex- 
tenuation of herself, ‘* that I have 
been to market at that hour every day 
for the last six months, for, otherwise, 
I think we could scarcely afford to live 
in Paris, and have never once met with 
aunoyance of any kind. I confess I 
am vain enough to put my hair in curl- 
papers and to wear a very old shawl ; 
but I assure you I think I might dis- 
pense with them, if Charles did not 
torce me to do so.” 

« And, indeed, he is quite right, 
madame, and would be merely doing 
his duty if he obliged you to wear a 
regular mask,” I replied ; and I felt it 
sincerely, as I looked at her radiant 


I stood, an in- 
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face, in all the blushing beauty of a 
girl of nineteen, though, of course, she 
was older. 

We ran on for some time on every 
possible subject, old school-fellows have 
so much to tell each other. With 
what joy we went back to every me- 
mory of those jovial days when life 
had such intrinsic pleasure, and the 
bosom of the boy swelled with high 
hopes and eagle fancies for the future 
of the man. Happy were it for many 
of us if the world had never lopped 
those young shoots of burning ambi- 
tion, to replace them by narrow prin- 
ciples and sordid interests. With 
what glad pleasure we recalled each 
one of our school friends, and learnt 
from one or the other what had become 
of many of them. I found that I was 
here the chief informant. Sherwood 
had lived long abroad and lost sight of 
all his old chums. One wild fellow 
was now a quict parson in a small vil- 
lage in Yorkshire. That man Jones, 
whom we all thought so steady, was 
now the fastest fellow on the turf. 
One had joined a regiment which had 
gone to India; another had had a 
dreadful row and was off to the dig- 
gings ; while another, poor fellow, was 
dead of consumption in the Isle of 
Wight. 

‘«* And yourself ?”” Sherwood asked, 
when we had gone through the list. 

*‘Am what you see me, though, I fear, 
scarcely what you knew me,” I re- 
plied. “ You remember that I was an 
orphan. My majority brought me 
four thousand a-year and the old place, 
where I have been but once since I 
came of age. I have been living all 
over the world, and seen it all, till I 
am sick of it. I have not an interest 
on earth, and I believe, if I could 
read hearts, scarce a true friend in it 
but yourself, old fellow.” 

Sherwood mused. 

«*T know your complaint,” he said, 
*‘ Tonce suffered from it myself. Can 
you guess where I found my cure ?” 

«* Where?” 

** Here,” he replicd, drawing his 
wife closer to him. ‘I would have 
given the world, and all in it, at one 
time, for six feet of cold earth; but I 
believe now, if I reccived a formal in- 
vitation to Paradise, I would not go if 
Beatrix and the little ones were not 
asked also.” 

Again her fair cheek went among 
the roses of Lancaster. 
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“I have thought of marriage,” I 
answered, “but in vain. I have seen 
so much of those insipid damsels who 
flaunt in white tarlatan, and flirt in 
pretty nothings behind French fans, 
that I assure you, madame, ’till to-day 
I had lost all faith in the worth of 
womankind. I believed that those of 
whom one reads in novels—women of 
character—meet companions for aman 
who is not wholly a fool, and beings 
that one can admire as well as love, 
were all fictions of authors’ brains. 
Ihave at least discovered one excep- 
tion, but I know not if I shall ever 
find a second.” 

“T think you will,” she replied, 
‘and many more, if you seek them 
where you should. The world spoils 
us all; and you must confess that our 
weaker characters assimilate more 
easily with it. But dinner,” she added, 
“is on the table—will you try the 
effect of a change of diet ? You will 
find ours simple enough, and, if you 
can dine at so early an hour, you will 
at least run no risk of that demon 
that haunts the blazé—the gout.” 

And I did dine with them, on roast 
mutton and potatoes, and, will you 
believe it, I never enjoyed a dinner 
better. A little Norman “ bonne” 
waited on us, and proved a pleasant 
eed, after bustling waiters or pom- 

us Mercuries. Mrs.Sherwood’s fair 

ands had helped to cook the roast, 
and Sherwood’s merry hospitality was 
a sauce that made venison of the 
* jigot.” 

e did not stay to sip our wine in 
the dining-room. The children were 
kissed and kissed again, and sent to 
bed. Beatrix slipped from the room, 
and returned, bearing in triumph a 


SHERWOOD’S 


I remMeEMBER it was about this time on 
a long summer evening, that I was 
floating down the Lahn in a little boat. 
You know the Rhine. You remember 
that the Lahn runs past Ems into its 
blue waters a few miles above Cob- 
lentz. At the other end of the boat 
was sitting my bosom friend Dorn- 
heim, who, like myself, was a student 
at Bonn, and with whom I was now 
wandering away the vacation. There 
I see him gazing at the blue skies and 
the vine-covered hills, as we glided 
past them with the stream; I see his 
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well-crusted bottle, followed by the 
little maid with glasses and dessert. 

“« This is a jovial moment, A _" 
said Sherwood ; * an old school-fellow 
is dear as a prodigal son returning, and 
we must kill the fatted calf to celebrate 
the occasion. You have had but a 
meagre dinner, but you shall now be 
regaled by a bottle of a rare wine, of 
which you have never perhaps heard. 
My cellar is not large, for I live like 
an Arab, mostly on water ; but I have 
three dozen of this nectar, a bottle of 
which I produce on every choice occa- 
sion. Itis grown and made on a little 
strip of land where, eight years ago, 
I first saw Beatrix ; and whether that 
association deludes me or not, 1 know 
not, but certes, I believe there is no 
bottle that could hold a candle to this.” 

We drew round the fire, the bottle 
was uncorked, the wine proved excel- 
lent, with or without its associations, 
and as the generous juice warmed our 
hearts the past flew back to us all. 

*©In vino veritas,” I cried, after 
some talk; ‘ this vintage is so good 
that I would fain know where it lies?” 

«« In the happiest corner of the earth 
to me,” said Charles. 

“‘ The happiest, but yet once the 
saddest,” said Beatrix. 

My curiosity was excited, and I did 
not rest till I had drawn Sherwood out 
to tell me the story of his courtship. 

“ On one condition,” he answered, 
** that you, Beatrix, leave us.” 

«* Let me stay,” she said, clinging 
to him, and looking imploringly into 
his face. “I, too, have never heard 
it. Ilong to hear it, Charles.” 

*« You must promise, then, never to 
check me, dearest.” 

“J will.” 


STORY. 


honest face, and his long locks of fair 
hair hanging over his shoulders, crown- 
ed with a little purple cap—for he was 
one of the Pfalzers—as he hummed a 
joyous student’s air. 

It was that still hour when the day 
still lingers on, loth to take leave of 
earth, and all seems hushed around its 
death-bed. We were both in a musing 
humour. I was lying at the bottom of 
the punt, watching a few stray clouds 
which, as they sailed down to the west, 
made the blue sky more deeply blue. 
They were first black, then, as they 
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neared the sun, they grew purple, and 
lastly golden. 

es hey are like the accidents of our 
life,” I exclaimed to Konrad, who had 
caught the direction of my eyes from 
the end of the boat. ‘ How often a 
broken leg is the introduction to a 
charming acquaintance, which, per- 
haps, ends in a happy marriage.” 

* Nature,” said Waived. reamily, 
blowing a long cloud from his meer- 
schaum pipe, “is the very mother of 
types. In all there would seem to be 
one law, under a thousand varieties, 
and man’s life, perfect as it is in its 
development and completion, is but 
the highest form of each thing's du- 
ration. Look at this river, beginning 
in a little spring, and ending in this 
whirling, rushing, noisy mass of 
waters, till it joins its existence to 
that of the stronger Rhine. Look at 
its rapids and whirlpools, with the 
long intervals of calm, and its little 
shallow waters finally lost in the great 
eternal ocean. Is that no type of 
many a life? And, oh! what a huge 
mind is that Creator's who can design 
these laws, which we, with all our phi- 
sopy, can scarcely detect !” 

And he blew another cloud, and we 
both fell to musing again. 

“Talking of rapids,” said he, sud- 
denly, ‘* we must not forget there is a 
brave one a little lower down, which 
we shall have to shoot.” 

I scarcely heard him. I was ab- 
sorbed in contemplating the beauty of 
the scene before me. The dark banks 
of the river rose at last to a final hill, 
ere they gave way to the plain and the 
Rhine Lieet On this hill stood the 
strong old castle of Lahneck, whose 
black walls were now purple beneath 
the evening sun. It was a huge feudal 
fortress, where once the mailed knight 
caroused on the produce of those stunt- 
ed vines that clambered and hung on 
rocky shelves beneath it (the very wine 
we are sipping, old fellow), and where 
now come none but the owl and the 
artist. There were great streaks that 
the lichen had yellowed, and great 
patches that the rain had washed white 
on its thick dark walls, where the moss 
and the anemone grew plentifully, and 
through which a dwarf fir or ash 
thrust its careless roots. As I gazed 


on the beauty of the whole scene, with 
the Rhine hills beyond, and the con- 
trast of the modernised Stolzenfels 
half-way up their sides, I could not 
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but feel my heart warm with en- 
thusiasm. 

Suddenly there appeared on the top 
of one of its turrets a white robe, and 
I called to Dornheim to look at the 
adventurous maiden who clambered 
intrepidly so high. Even at that dis- 
tance we could see her fair face, and 
her bright hair floating away on the 
breeze, and we puzzled ourselves to 
account for her presence there. As the 
boat glided on, we turned and strained 
our eyes after her. 

“She is the nymph of the castle,” 
said Konrad ; * some local Lorlei who 
still haunts its legendary walls.” 

“She is looking at us,” I cried, 
** and I can swear sbe is ——” 

Before I could add the epithet, I was 
hurled from my seat with a sudden 
jerk, and pitched head-foremost into 
the river. My eyes closed instinc- 
tively, the water rushed down my 
throat and into my ears, and I was 
rolled over and over like a porpoise. 
My first idea was to bid adieu to life, 
and give way to what seemed an irre- 
sistible current ; my next to strike out, 
and, as I rose to the surface, to keep 
myself there with all my might. Ina 
few minutes I was swimming gallantly 
to shore, which luckily was close at 
hand, for I was fearfully encumbered 
with my clothes, and the current was 
desperate. I soon perceived that we 
had shot the rapid a little too easily, 
and, as I had been standing in the 
stern of the boat, I was naturally 
jerked out, while Dornheim, who was 
sitting in the prow, kept his seat, and 
was now, after recovering from the 
surprise of the shock, pulling with all 
his strength towards me. reached 
the bank quite exhausted by the force 
of the stream, and I shall never forget 
with what agony I held on by a few 
weeds, quite unable to climb up, and 
felt their roots give way beneath my 
hands, till Konrad came up and re- 
lieved me. 

The upshot of it all was, that we re. 
solved to give up all idea of returning 
to Coblentz that evening, to turn into 
the little inn of the village of Nieder- 
lahnstein, which was close by on 
the banks of the Rhine, to pass a 
jovial evening with the few thalers 
chance left in our pockets, and to visit 
the old castle the next morning, and 
discover, if possible, its interesting 


nymph, 
“ Who knows,” said Konrad, ‘ but 
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this accident may be like one of your 
clouds ?” 

The evening was beautifully warm, 
and thus, when I arrived at the hum- 
ble inn, with the loyal sign, ‘ Zur 
Krone,” I found no difficulty in sup- 
ying with the slight covering of a 

lanket, while my dripping garments 
were being dried at the large kitchen 
fire of our worthy host. He was a 
quiet, unassuming Nassauer, whose 
bright days had closed with the in- 
troduction of steam on the Rhine; 
adversity had come upon him, and 
actual poverty had followed in her 
wake. His was a quiet and a broken 
spirit, and he was so unlike the rubi- 
cund hosts whom we students were ac- 
customed to see, that my heart warmed 
towards him. Still, when our meal was 
over, I proposed to Dornheim that we 
should have a bowl in our bedroom, 
and I should fly to the more decent 
and certainly more comfortable refuge 
of ‘my couch.” 

Konrad shook his head. ‘ Wait a 
moment,” said he; and, thrusting his 
arm under that of mine host, he drew 
him apart, and commenced a solemn 
conference in an undertone, while im- 
portant communications and signs of 
surprise and pleasure evidently passed 
between them. 

** You must not go to bed, Karl,” he 
said, when the interview was over; “I 
have a treat in store for you when your 
clothes aredry. You won't blame me 
now for neglecting the rapid ; your ac- 
cident will turn out like one of your 
clouds.” And he rubbed his hands 
with the anticipated enjoyment. 

** And end in a happy marriage?” I 
asked. 

“Cela dépend. That depends on 
yourself, my dear fellow.” 

** And who's the nymph?” said I, 
beginning to be interested; ‘some 
Liebes midchen, known to you and 
mine host? or, perhaps the owner of 
the white dress we saw fluttering flag- 
like on the turrets of Lahneck.” 

*‘ Donnerwetter |” exclaimed Konrad 
in reply, ‘* that’s a good idea. I dare- 
say it will turn out as you say. It 
never struck me before.” 

I was quite mystified—a thing to 
which I was accustomed in Dornheim’s 
dreamy society—and I asked for ex- 
planations. 

** This is Niederlahnstein,” he began, 
in reply. 

** Well—but what of that 2” 


‘‘ Have you never heard of Von 
Ritter ?” he asked. 

** Of course you don’t mean the 
man who wrote that extraordinary 
book ?” 

“‘The man who wrote ‘Eutopia,’” 
said Konrad, drawing himself up with 
mock gravity, “the first philosopher 
of Germany, sir.” 

** But what of him ?” 

** Te is here.” 

«© Well, but I can’t marry him,” 
said I, more and more puzzled. 

** You would, if you could,” said 
Dornheim, enthusiastically. You 
shall know him and love him, as I 
loved him once, and still do.” 

“‘ That’s all serene,” I replied. 
** Provided he takes no snuff and 
smokes only five.and-twenty pipes a- 
day, and changes his shirt at least 
once in three weeks, I am prepared to 
regard him with any amount of philo- 
sophie afiection, for he will be an 
exception to the general rule of your 
professors, my good friend ; but I can’t 
see how this is to end in a happy mar- 
riage.” 

Konrad laid his hand on mine, and 
looked as if about to read me a severe 
sermon. 

‘© You don’t know,” he said slowly, 
** that Professor Von Ritter was once 
the greatest dandyin Munich—a ca- 
pital famous for its cooks, its coats, and 

You don’t know that the Elec- 
tress of Bavaria ——” 

«* What did she do to him ?” I asked, 
finding that he hesitated. ‘ Did she 
admire the pattern of his waistcoats, or 
have a cast taken of his leg ?” 

‘*She did,” he replied, dreamily. 
Then brightening up, he added—** We 
were great friends at Munich, as far 
as a boy of eighteen could be the friend 
of a man of eight-and-forty; and I 
think his acquaintance would be a real 
source of pleasure to you. I, at least, 
must see him to-night. It is two years 
since I saw him, and I did not know 
he was here till I heard mine host 
mention his name. You may as well 
come with me.” 

‘‘ If the alternative be to sip my 
liebfrauenmilch alone, or, at best, in 
the company of our sombre host and 
his sombre reminiscences, I had better 
go with you. So here goes.” 

And I began to don the now dry 
garments, which had been steaming 
for a couple of hours under the nose of 
the melancholy innkeeper, as if un- 
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feelingly to annoy him with the re- 
membrance of that steam which had 
ruined him, 

«*T am not much in trim for paying 
visits,” said I, as I arranged my cravat 
before one of those old-fashioned oval 
glasses which give such an undue pro- 
portion to the prominent feature of the 
face, as to make a man endowed with 
anything but the very flattest ‘pug’ feel 
horrified at his likeness to the vignettes 
of the Charivari; ‘but, then, an old 
philosopher is sure not to be particular 
even if he be not as blind as Homer.” 

Konrad smiled mysteriously, in a 
manner which I conld not comprehend, 
as it seemed to say, ‘‘ You don’t know 
whom you're going to see ;” and we at 
length sallied forth. 

Niederlahnstein is one of those quaint 
old villages along the Rhine which 
belong entirely to the middle ages— 
one of those little communities which 
sprang up beneath the protecting shade 
of some feudal castle, and flourished 
on the trade of that great watery tho- 
roughfare. Its picturesque old houses 
are built of a dark stone, interspersed 
with carved rafters of a yet darker 
wood, and roofed, to all appearance, 
with a complete thatch of moss and 
wallflower. It has but a single street, 
running parallel to the river; but, 
though simple, it is very picturesque. 
There is a pleasantness about its very 
simplicity which is materially enhanced 
by the honest faces of its rustic deni- 
zens peering beneath the low-arched 
doorways. 

We followed the directions given by 
our host, and turned a little from the 
street to a small garden, enclosed by a 
low wall. An old-fashioned house of 
two stories, completely hidden by the 
creeping roses that clung in bunches 
to its walls, stood back, and we now 
saw a light in one of the windows. 
The shadow of a coming event was 
upon me, and I felt a sensation of 
pleasure which I could not understand 
as I watched for a moment the yellow 
light from the window falling on the 
white roses without. We passed 
through the little garden, found the 
house-door open, and, without any an- 
nouncement of our presence, proceeded 
quietly to mount a dark, low stone 
staircase. Dornheim went first, and 
I soon caught sight of the light stream- 
ing through anopen door, and managed 
by means of it to follow him along a 
narrow passage. Though our steps 
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made some noise, we were evidently 
unheard, for we caught the sound of 
an old man’s voice reading the beauti- 
ful saying of Him whose words shall 
never pass away—‘‘ Be ye therefore 
erfect, even as your father in heaven 
is perfect.” The next moment we 
stood at the door unperceived. The 
room was poorly furnished, and sur- 
rounded with bookshelves, while the 
floor, the table, and even the chairs, 
were covered with huge dusty vo- 
lumes. On the table was a large lamp, 
and almost behind it, on an old chair 
with a high, pointed, and carved back, 
sat a man, ions handsome face might 
have been modelled for a bust of 
Antinous. The high brow asserted 
command, the large temples were 
broad with thought, the chiselled 
nostrils spoke of taste, and the large, 
soft, brown eyes were fraught with 
feeling, warmth, enthusiasm, and 
heart. There was but one defect, 
and that was a grave one—the mouth, 
though the lips were beautifully bowed, 
was spoiled by a projecting chin. This, 
while it destroyed the beauty, added 
greatly to the character of the face, 
and threw light on that of its owner, 
In that one defect lay all of grossness, 
all of earthliness and sensuality, all, 
too, of weakness, that deformed the 
spiritual perfection of his face and his 
nature. Without it, he might have 
been a god, with it he was a man, and 
even a little lower than aman. As to 
the rest, sorrow had left its footprints 
on his cheeks, and laid its silver on 
his head. ‘There was a slight, a very 
slight, sinking of the lower lids of his 
eyes, which gave him the appearance 
of a man consumed by his sorrows, 
and yet there was a serenity about his 
mouth which destroyed that impres- 
sion. He certainly looked nearer sixty 
than fifty. 
His face had struck me so much, that 
I had time to study it before I per- 
ceived that there was another near it— 
more pleasing, if scarcely as interesting. 
Behind the chair, leaning her face on 
her hand, and reading over her father's 
shoulder, stood a girl of fifteen or six- 
teen, though tall, and somehow with 
an expression too advanced for her 
years. ‘The face struck me as pretty, 
but, as I then saw it, certainly not as 
beautiful. The abundant masses of 
almost golden hair, so fine and silky by 
nature that it seemed as if the brush 
of civilisation had scarcely touched it, 
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struck me chiefly ; beneath these was 
a fresh face of rather irregular features, 
with a very lovely complexion and 
large blue eyes. The mouth had bor- 
rowed in the slightest degree possible 
the turning of her father’s. The lips 
were thick and pouting, and, though 
the chin was quite en regle, the under 
lip projected just enough to give a 
strange expression to an otherwise 
pleasing face. 

It took me scarce three minutes to 
examine these two faces, though it has 
taken long to describe them ; and before 
theinvestigation was completed Konrad 
had knocked at the open door, and the 
two heads raised their eyes in astonish- 
ment. I could perceive that the colour 
left the cheek of the man, and, on the 
other hand, came into that of the mai- 
den, whose careless youth was not yet 
the slave of nervous fears. 

The next minute, the recognition 
had taken place, and, with ejaculations 
of astonishment, the old man had em- 
braced Konrad, more Germanico. 

**My best friend,” said Konrad, 
placing my hand in that of Von Rit- 


r. 

** He would be mine,” said the other, 
“even if he were your worst. Yet 
how,” he continued, still holding my 
hands, “how much is that sacred 
name abused. How much is expected 
of a friend, and how little is accom- 
plished. If you are an honest man, 
and take unto you some apparently 
devoted Pylades, who is all eager to 
serve you to the last drop of his blood, 
howsoon you find the tables are turned. 
It is first a little affair of a duel, where 
the friend whose humanity you re- 
spected, aims at his adversary’s heart 
and kills him. You are merely obliged 
to seek an honourable exile, and your 
‘friend’ scarcely thanks you. ‘Then 
it is to put your name to a little bill, 
‘ quite secure,’ he tells you, and when 
the day comes, you are there and he is 
off, and you are ruined for your 
‘friend.’ Or it is security for ap- 
pearance, and your good-hearted 
‘friend’ prefers his own security to 
yours, and your purse is emptied for 
im. You may say that a well-chosen 
friend will generally do as much for 
you, as you for him; but how ef 
times it is the honester man who suf- 
fers, duped by the abuse of that sacred 
epithet. How natural for the less 
scrupulous to get out of your scrapes, 
when you have real need of him, by a 
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polite but stiff note, ending with those 


often repeated words, ‘After duly 
considering the matter, it would seem 
more advisable that our acquaintance 
should cease.’ Yes, the word friend- 
ship, abused so often before, can there 
be no longer employed, and your faith- 
ful Achates discovers, at the right 
moment, that you have never been 
* on terms of intimacy.’ I have known 
what it is to have friends, and I as- 
sure you the experience has made me 
very Christian, for I can safely say I 
love my enemies a great deal better.” 
There was a tone of deep bitterness 
about these words which I could not 
then unilerstand, but which lent a 
deep interest to him. He had all the 
manner, the tone, and even the dress, 
though without its freshness, of a man 
of the world, and, after expecting to 
find a great deal of beard and philoso- 
phy, I was both agreeably and disa- 
oi disappointed — sorry for the 
oss of the philosophic aspect, and re- 
joiced at the sight of a clean shirt, I 
could not understand how this man, 
whose face bore more traces of deep 
feeling than of profound thought, 
could have been the author of a work 
which had originated a new school 
throughout Germany, and had found 
readers throughout the world. 
Meanwhile, it had not escaped me 
that a more than common greeting was 
going forward between Konrad and 
the philosopher’s daughter; and the 
whole matter was decided in my mind 
before her father had finished his ser- 
mon on the old adage of a “friend in 
need.” It was clear that Konrad had 
here a deeper interest than the mere 
affection for an old friend ; his anxiety 
to come was now explained, and he 
had brought me, partly out of good- 
nature, and 7 to keep the papa 


engaged while he flirted with the 
damsel. I saw it all, and was too 


fond of my old Pylades to thwart his 
lans. 

When, therefore, the old man led 
me up, and joining our hands with 
the old-fashioned courtesy of the South 
of Germany, said, ** My daughter, 
Beatrix, has two good reasons for 
liking you, even before she knows 
you — Firstly, because you are the 
friend of her ” he hesitated a 
moment, ‘ her—very old companion ; 
and, secondly, because you are an 
Englishman. She admires your coun- 
try and yourselves far more than Ger- 
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mans and Germany, which should be, 
if they are not, nearest to her heart.” 

** And so they are, papa,” said the 
young girl, drawing herself up with a 
mock pride. ** Do you forget that we 
are on the banks of the Rhine, the very 
name of which wakes the love 
of ‘ Vaterland’ in every German 
breast? That which I admire in your 
country, Mr. Sherwood,” she blushed 
a little as she turned to me, “is your 
constitution, your liberty without 
license, your constant reform without 
revolution, and that feature in your 
character which fits you to receive the 
unbounded gift of liberty—a gift 
which is abused in America and 
France, and would be so, I fear, in 
Germany, if there were any chance of 
our being offered it.” 

I was astonished at this burst of 
political enthusiasm in so young a girl; 
and even her father looked on as if he 
delighted to see how the mind which 
he had trained himself could use its 
newly-fledged wings. 
~.. But, my child,” he said, laying 
his hand on her shoulder, ‘ you forget 
that we can educate the German mind 
to receive the liberty which will one 
day be offered it. You forget that 
nearly a third of the entire population 
is brought up at the gymnasiums and 
the universities supported by each go. 
vernment; that it is possible for the 
professors of these establishments to 
unite in mingling as much political 
training asthey please with their every- 
day lectures ; that where the object 
to be gained is so immense, the Jesuit- 
ism in this abuse of trust is quite ex- 
cusable ——.” 

Yes,” she interrupted ; ‘and 
what follows? Exile for life from the 
place of one’s birth, and the loss of 
one’s little all.” 

** Child, child !” replied her father, 
**this it but a small price to pay for 
such a prize. But,” he added sud- 
denly, ‘‘ this disquisition can scarcely 
amuse our guests. We must treat 
them better. Go, child, and prepare 
us a bow! of Maitrank, and let it be of 
‘our best. It is just the kind of even- 
ing for it.” 

Shall I weary you with the long 
conversations that ensued around that 
social bowl of Rhenish nectar, which 
was certainly of your very best, 
Beatrix. How well I remember the 
old china basin in which it was served, 
and which you told me was bought 
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from a collection in that fine old palace 
of the Electors of Mayence, the dark 
red front of which smiles peacefully at 
the very edge of the Rhine. How well 
I remember the quaint taste of the 
wood-roof, which you bathed in just 
the right proportions in that brisk old 
Lahnecker. And the subjects we dis- 
cussed, I could almost tell you every 
word each of us said, and the tone in 
which we said them. We went glibly 
from one topic to another, as those do 
whose minds are full of rich thought, 
and like a kaleidoscope, need but a 
shake to form a new pattern of ideas, 
Von Ritter spoke little, but well, as if 
a spell was on his mind, My interest 
in him was growing deep, and I 
watched his expression as we talked 
freely on many subjects. It was the 
smile of an old man, listening to chil- 
dren’s prattle—of a master hearing 
his disciples dispute—of one who sees 
all things from a higher watch-tower 
than the rest of the world—who looks 
down on the earth as on a globe, a 
planet, a star. 

** And what,” he cried, suddenly, 
“‘what good chance brought you to 
Niederlahnstein ?” 

«‘Why,” replied Konrad, “ Fate 
seems to have set a great importance 
on our coming, for she took very 
strong measures to ensure it. and 
would have even sacrificed the life of 
Karl here, that I might have the plea- 
sure of meeting you again.” 

**So you are the authors of all my 
misery,” cried Beatrix, laughing. 
** How wrong of you, Monsieur Sher- 
wood, to ¥ and drown yourself in 
that way. Lassure you it shocked me 
awfully. I was sitting on my favour- 
ite turret in the castle, reading and 
thinking—for the place is fitted for 
both—when I saw a boat floating 
down the stream. I thought I re. 
cognised one of the figures in it, and 
I stared hard at them, till I saw they 
were staring at mein return. I was 
just going down, when I saw you 
thrown out, and the boat dashed 
frightfully over the rapid, whirling 
round and round in a most dangerous 
manner. I certainly expected you 
would be drowned, but I had some 
vague idea that by rushing down and 
sending assistance I might be in time 
to save you. To say the truth, I did 
not reason much on the matter, for I 
could not stay and look on while any 
one was drowning; and I determined 
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todo what I could. I need not tell 
you that I arrived long after you had 
reached the inn, as I heard from old 
Babette, who had seen you pass, and 
who was congregated with one or two 
old gossips of the village, with varied 
accounts of the accident.” 

** Well,” said I, with heartfelt sin- 
cerity, ‘‘ the affair, as it was, was most 
fortunate; and I would undergo the 
torments of drowning a hundred times 
more for the same number of evenings 
like this. But there is another thing 
for which I have to thank fate to-day. 
For the first time in my life, I have 
discovered that I am really attached to 
it. A little while back, I hated my 
existence, and had sundry suicidal 
feelings, which made me really miser- 
able. Yet to-day, when there was a 
chance of getting rid of it, I clung to 
it with obstinacy.” 

**And why do you hate life?” she 
asked, quietly, but for the first time 
evincing an interest in what I said. 

** Because,” I replied, “life with- 
out love, is like night without stars. 
Love is the only thing that makes life 
beautiful, or even pleasing. One must 
have some interest. From God to 
gold, from the highest to the vilest 
love, men’s hearts range, and each has 
its interest. But I am so fashioned, 
that I can but love the Beautiful and 
the Good, and these exist not upon 
earth. There are semblances of them, 
and one is tricked into loving them, 
only to find that one has been duped, 
and that one ought to despise what 
one has had the folly to admire. I, 
too, have had friends. I knew one 
man whom I looked upon as the great 
prophet of the age. His genius knew 
no limits—his ambitions touched the 
stars—his goodness oozed out at every 
moment. And this paragon, who spoke 
in poetry, and who thought with the 

olden brain of angels—this second 
Baptist—what was he, after all? A 
yractised gambler, an habitual black- 
~ one whose soul, with all its aspi- 
rations, could descend to secreting the 
ace of diamonds or the knave of spades. 
What could I do, but laugh at my own 
dullness, and swear never to have an- 
other friend on earth ?” 

She mused still, when I had done 
speaking. At last she said—‘ Do you 
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remember those verses of your English 
poetess, Mrs. Butler ?— 
“ * Better trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving— 


Than doubt one word, which if believed, 
Had blessed thy life with true believing.’ ” 


When that night I lay between the 
well-aired sheets at **The Crown,” a 
cloud of struggling thoughts jostled 
through my brain. 

Somehow, Beatrix was ever the fore- 
most of these fancies. I asked myself, 
why she had persisted in talking. to 
me, when I purposely engaged the 
Professor, in order to leave her alone 
with Konrad, I asked myself, how it 
was that Konrad took so little notice 
of her, except at their first greeting, 
and I strove to explain the affectionate 
relations of Konrad and Von Ritter. 

At length an idea seized me. 

** Konrad,” I cried across the room 
—for it was double-bedded—*“ are you 
asleep, old boy ?” 

A grunt responsive assured me that 
he was still open to a communication. 

“What do you say to returning 
here from Coblentz, and pitching our 
tents here for a short time. I have 
long wished to read Philosophy with 
some one, and Von Ritter is just the 
man. Then you would have the 
charms of Fraulein Beatrix, and the 
time would spin merrily away.” 

**You are quite on the wrong tack 
there,” returned Konrad, rousing him- 
self, and sitting up. ‘ The cloud, 
Karl, is for you, not for me. But the 
idea is capital. I know Von Ritter will 
be delighted. This is a charming 
little spot to stay at. Let it be so.” 

And then the delight of the idea 
improving on acquaintance, we both 
jumped out of bed in our nocturnal 
togas, and danced a North American 
war-whoop, frightening mine host into 
fits with our jubilates. What boys we 
were then! 

However, the next night we danced 
a yet more jovial hornpipe on the same 
floor, in the same attire. The Profes- 
sor had assented with alacrity. Bea- 
trix had clapped her white hands in 
delight at the idea. The steamer had 
brought ourselves and luggage from 
Coblentz, and we were finally located 
in the house of the lugubrious inn- 
keeper. 
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America has produced three authors, 
who, having acquired their knowledge 
of sea-life in a practical manner,* have 
written either nautical novels or nar- 
ratives of the highest degree of excel- 
lence. We allude to Fenimore Cooper, 
R. H. Dana, jun., and Herman Mel- 
ville, each of whom has written at least 
one book, which is, in our estimation, 
decidedly Al. Our task here happily 
is not to institute a critical comparison 
of the respective merits of American 
and English sea-novelists and writers ; 
but we do not hesitate incidentally to 
admit that, to say the very least, 
America worthily rivals us in this de- 
partment of literature. Taking Cooper, 
for instance, all in all, we question 
greatly whether any English author 
excels him as a sea-novelist. Our 
two best are Marryat and Michael 
Scott (“* Tom Criagle ”), but they are 
in some respects essentially inferior to 
Cooper ; and although they both have 
very great distinctive merits of their 
own, in what shall we deliberately pro- 
nounce them superior to the great 
American? Turn to Dana, and where 
is the English author, living or dead, 
who has written a book descriptive of 
real foremast life worthy to be com- 
ared with “Two Years before the 
{ast ?’’ Again, to select only a single 
work by Herman Melville, where shall 
we find an English picture of man-of- 
war life to rival his marvellous ** White- 
Jacket?” Tastes and opinions of 
course vary, and there may be, and 
doubtless are, able and intelligent cri- 
tics who will dissent from our verdict ; 
but we may be permitted to say that 
we believe very few works of nautical 
fiction and narrative (by either English 
or American authors) exist, with which 
we are not familiar. 
Ere proceeding to consider the pecu- 
liar and distinguishing excellencies of 
our three American sailor-authors, we 


would observe that, as regards sea- 
novels, not one realises our idea of 
what this species of literature ought 
to be. A sea-novel, to which we can 
appeal as a standard by which to judge 
the general artistic merits of similar 
compositions, is yet, and will, we fear, 
long continue to be, a desideratum. 
In many so-called naval fictions, two- 
thirds or more of the scenes are de- 
scribed as occurring on shore, and the 
actors are more frequently landsmen 
than sailors; and even in the very best 
works of the class we find not afew 
chapters occupied by scenes and cha- 
racters which have no connexion what- 
ever with the sea. A genuine sea story 
should be evolved afloat from first to 
last; its descriptions should be con- 
fined to the ocean and its coasts—to 
ships and their management ; its cha- 
racters should exclusively be seamen 
(unless a fair heroine be introduced on 
shipboard) ; its episodes and all its in- 
cidental materials should smack of sea- 
life and adventure—the land, and all 
that exclusively pertains thereto, should 
as much as possible be sunk and for- 
gotten! But, it will be asked, has a 
book of this kind yet been written ? 
No, ithas not. And if the most emi- 
nent naval novelists have not attempted 
such a performance, does not that 
prove that they considered the idea 
one that could not be practically car- 
ried out? So at least it would appear, 
and very successful nautical writers ex- 
plicitly give their testimony against 
our theory. For example, Captain 
Chamier—whose ‘** Ben Brace,” and 
other nautical novels and narratives 
are, by the way, very little inferior to 
Marryat’s—in his ‘ Life of a Sailor,” 
makes the following remark :— 


“The mere evolutions of a ship, the in- 
terior arrangements, the nautical expres- 
sions, would soon pall ona landsman. Even 


* All three, be it observed, have sailed before the mast ; for although Cooper was six 
years a midshipman in the United States’ navy, he previously made one or more voyages as 


an ordinary ship-boy in a merchantman. 


See the autobiography of ‘‘ Ned Myers,” written 


by his old messmate, Cooper himself. We speak from memory on this point, not having a 
copy of “Ned Myers” to refer to; and, singularly enough, we read it in the garb of a 
French translation when on board a foreign vessel years ago, and have never seen it in the 
original. A cheap English edition has been subsequently issued. 
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Marryat, who wrote, in my opinion, the very 
best naval novel ever penned, ‘ The King’s 
Own,’ has found it impossible to keep to 
nautical scenes; and the author of the 
* Post Captain,’ a most excellent specimen 
of nautical life, has wisely painted the 
beauty of Cassandra, and made most of the 
interesting scenes occur on shore.” 


We dissent decidedly from much 
which our gallant friend here main- 
tains. The evolutions of Cooper's 
ships, and the “nautical expressions ” 
which he puts in the mouths of his 
characters, do not pall; the ‘* King’s 
Own ” is not the best naval novel that 
even Marryat himself penned ; and as 
to the “* Post Captain,” we admit that 
two or three opening chapters of that 
very coarsely-written anonymous work 
are pretty good, but all the rest are 
unmitigated balderdash ; and how it 
happened that many editions of such 
a miserable performance found pur- 
chasers, is a greater mystery to us than 
a reel in a bottle was to our venerable 
great-grandmother. We must not 
digress further ; but we reiterate our 
firm belief that a nautical fiction 
strictly written on the plan we have 
proposed, if by a man of genius, would 
not merely be the facile princeps of its 
class of literature, but would delight 
landsmen as much as seamen, and in- 
terest all hands to a greater degree 
than any work written on the mongrel 
system of alternately describing life at 
at sea and life on shore, which has 
hitherto prevailed. 

According to an American autho- 
rity, Fenimore Cooper became a naval 
novelist through the following circum. 
stance. Some literary friends were 

raising Scott’s “‘ Pirate,” but Cooper 
aughed atits pretensions to be regard- 
ed as a sea-story, and said that he 
would undertake to produce a work 
which landsmen would read and ap- 
preciate, and which seamen would ad- 
mire, for its truthful descriptions of 
nautical maneeuvres. &c. He redeem- 
ed his pledge by writing ‘* The Pilot,” 
the best and most popular of all his 
nautical fictions. ‘The genius of 
Cooper, both as a sea-novelist and as 
an unrivalled writer of romances, de- 
scriptive of life in the woods and 
prairies of America, did not, like rich 
old wine, improve and ripen with age. 
After he had written less than a dozen 
works, there was a manifest falling off 
both in the conception and execution 
of his stories ; and although he inde- 
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fatigably continued to labour to the 
last for the entertainment of that pub- 
lic which had once hailed the an- 
nouncement of a new work by him 
with eager interest, his most ardent 
admirers cared less and less for each 
succeeding effort that he put forth, 
In justice to his memory,let us observe, 
that the very high standard which 
Cooper’s own earlier achievments in 
nautical and other species of fiction 
had taught us to apply to works of 
their class, itself operated to his serious 
disadvantage as regarded the later pro- 
ductions of his pen ; for we naturally 
compared the latter with the former, 
and the result was decidedly unfavour- 
able. Yet we are bold to say that 
even the poorest of Cooper’s works 
possesses considerable merit in itself ; 
and had it appeared as the production 
of a newor of an anonymous writer, 
might have been better received than 
as the acknowledged work of an author 
of illustrious reputation. 

Cooper's nautical fictions may be di- 
vided into three classes as regards 
their merit. In the firstclass we should 

lace the ‘“ Pilot” and the ‘Red 
tover;” in the second, the ** Two Ad- 
mirals,” the ‘ Waterwitch,” and 
«‘ Jack-o’ Lantern ;” in the third, 
** Homeward Bound,” Captain 
Spike,” ‘Sea Lions,” &e. Our 
task is not to criticise these works in 
detail, but to consider what are the 
distinguishing merits of the author, as 
manifested in a greater or less degree, 
in his various sea fictions, 

The first striking quality of Cooper, 
is the admirable clearness and accu- 
racy of his descriptions of the maneu- 
vres, &c., of ships. Even a lands. 
man who is ignorant, practically, of 
such things, must appreciate this, and 
be enabled to comprehend, at least in 
a general manner, the object and re- 
sults of the efforts of seamanship so 
vividly delineated. We never noted 
any technical or professional error on 
Cooper's part, and whatever he him- 
self might be practically, he certainly 
was a good seaman theoretically. 

ew ee possessed an ab- 
solutely unparalleled faculty of impart- 
ing to his ships a species of living in- 
terest. He, indeed, makes a vessel 
** walk the waters like a thing of life ;” 
and the reader gradually feels an ab- 
sorbing interest in her motions and her 
fate as an individual craft. We refer 
to the Ariel in the “ Pilot,” or to the 
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rover’s a the Royal Caroline 
(in the “ Rover”) as wonderful 
instances of this peculiar talent. 

Thirdly — He is unsurpassed in the 

wer he possesses to invest the ocean 
itself with attributes of awe-striking 
sublimity and mystery. His mind, ina 
word, was intensely poetical, and in his 
earlier works especially, he revels in 
fine poetical imagery in connexion with 
the sea and ships. This is one reason 
why (as we happen to know) his works 
are not so popular with practical sea- 
men as Captain Marryat’s, for seamen 
themselves are generally very prosaic, 
matter-of-fact mortals, and do not re- 
gard their profession, nor the ocean, 
nor ships, in a poetical light. To illus 
trate some of our preceding observa- 
tions, we shall here quote a small por- 
tion of the magnificently-written de- 
scription of the chase of the Royal 
Caroline by the Dolphin, inthe ‘ Red 
Rover.” ‘The time is just previous to 
daybreak :— 


“The lucid and fearful-looking mist 
which for the last quarter of an hour had 
been gathering in the north-west, was now 
driving down upon them with the speed of a 
racehorse. The air had already lost the 
damp and peculiar feeling of an easterly 
breeze, and little eddies were beginning to 
flatter among the masts — precursors of a 
coming squall. Then a rushing, roaring 
sound was heard moaning along the ocean, 
whose surface was first dimpled, next ruffled, 
and finally covered with one sheet of clear, 
white, and spotless foam. At the next in- 
stant the power of the wind fell full on the 
inert and labouring Bristol trader. . . . 
Happy was it for all who had life at risk in 
that defenceléss vessel, that she was not 
fated to receive the whole weight of the tem- 
pest at a blow. The sails fluttered and 
trembled on their massive yards, bellying 
and collapsing alternately for a minute, and 
then the rushing wind swept over them in a 
hurricane. The Caroline received the blast 
like a stout and buoyant vessel, yielding 
readily to its impulse, until her side lay 
nearly incumbent on the element in which 
she floated; and then, as if the fearful 
fabric were conscious of its jeopardy, it 
seemed to lift its reclining masts again, 
struggling to work its way heavily through 
the water.” 


A yet more powerful picture of the 
ocean during one of its frequent 
changes, is given in an earlier part of 
the same narrative. Cooper himself 
never penned anything more striking, 
more tical, and yet true to nature, 
than the following grand passage :— 
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“The dim tracery of the stranger’s form 
had been swallowed by the flood of misty 
light, which, by this time, rolled along the 
sea like drifting vapour, semi-pellucid, pre- 
ternatural, and seemingly tangible. The 
ocean itself seemed admonished that a quick 
and violent change was nigh. The waves 
had ceased to break in their former foaming 
and brilliant crests, but black masses of the 
water were seen lifting their surly summits 
against the eastern horizon, no longer re- 
lieved by their scintillating brightness, or 
shedding their own peculiar and lucid at- 
mosphere around them. The breeze, which 
had been so fresh, and which had even blown, 
at times, with a foree that nearly amounted 
to a little gale, was lulling and becoming 
uncertain, as though awed by the more 
violent power that was gathering along the 
borders of the sea in the direction of the 
neighbouring continent. Each moment the 
eastern puffs of air lost their strength, and 
became more and more feeble, until, in an in- 
credibly short period, the heavy sails were 
heard flapping against the masts—a fright~- 
ful and ominous calm succeeding.” 


Now, is not the above a piece of 
splendid descriptive writing ? And 
we can assure our landsmen friends 
that seamen (and any person of an ob- 
servant turn, who has had opportuni- 
ties of beholding and noting the mys- 
terious phenomena of ocean), will bear 
witness to its perfect truth and fidelity. 
But of ten thousand spectators of such 
a scene, would there be one who could 
describe it in a few lines in such a vivid 
and masterly manner as our author has 
done ? 

Fourthly—Cooper’s leading charac- 
ters among the seamen are, in many 
instances, highly - finished portraits, 
drawn by the hand of a great master ; 
and the reader instinctively feels that 
they are not mere conventional mari- 
ners of the melodramatic school, but 
genuine blue-water salts, who exhibit 
special individual idiosyneracies in ad- 
dition to the general characteristics of 
their class. The two finest and most 
elaborate portraits in the entire Cooper 
sea-gallery are Long Tom Coffin in the 
** Pilot,” and Dick Fid in the “ Red 
Rover.” In their way, they both are 
perfect, and quite Shaksperian. They 
never yet have been equalled in naval 
fiction, nor do we think they ever will 
be surpassed. 

Cooper's sea-novels have several dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities besides those 
we have already pointed out. It is 
worth observing, that they rarely ex- 
hibit anything like an artistic plot~ 
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and we like them none the worse for 
that — but in nearly every instance 
their interest is concentrated on a long 
chase (the reader’s attention being 
riveted on one or two ships), and the 
incidents naturally arise out of this sin- 
gle leading feature, which may be 
termed Cooper's forte, and which he 
exhibits also in most of his Indian 
stories. In one work, however, ‘‘ The 
Two Admirals,” Cooper attempts to 
** deal with the profession on a large 
scale,” to use his own words, by de- 
tailing the manceuvres of fleets. Able 
as are some of the scenes, we think the 
experiment a decided failure on the 
whole, and do not marvel at this, for 
obvious reasons. Cooper himself seems 
to have been aware of the dubious na- 
ture of his undertaking, and to have 
had misgivings as to his probable suc- 
cess. He remarks in his preface that 
** among all the sea-tales that the last 
twenty years have produced, we know 
of none in which the evolutions of fleets 
have formed any material feature. 
- « « « Every writer of romance 
appears to have carefully abstained 
from dealing with the profession on a 
large scale.” 

And rightly abstained, say we! as, 
according to our private theory, nauti- 
cal fiction ought to be legitimately 
confined to one or two vessels; for to 
bring whole fleets into action is to 
trespass unwarrantably on the domain 
of history, if real events are described, 
in which case facts are ever preferable 
to fiction; and it is rather absurd to 
expect that any reader of proper taste 
can enjoy an account of the manceuvres 
and battles of hostile fleets, if wholly 
imaginary. 

The second of our Trio is Dana, the 
author of “Two Years before the 
Mast”*—a book which alone has made 
him renowned throughout the world. 
Well can we recal the intense, the 
absorbing interest with which we read 
this work on its first appearance. Our 
copy is prefaced by extracts from the 
criticism of the New York ‘ Knicker- 
bocker.” One passage we shall intro- 
duce here, on account of its poetic 
truthfulness. ‘*We have ourselves,” 
says old Knickerbocker, “risen from 
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the discussion of this volume with a new 
sense of the sublime in nature—with a 
more enlarged conception of the vast- 
ness of the ‘grey and melancholy 
wastes’ of ocean which spread around 
earth's isles and continents, upon which 
the early dawn breaks and daylight 
fades alike ; where the almost living 
vessel, swift-sailing, drops in the dis- 
tant wave the Southern Cross, the 
Magellan Clouds, the wild and stormy 
Cape ; where, unlike the travel of the 
land, which at most conquers a narrow 
horizon after horizon, each succeeding 
night the homeward ship sinks some 
celestial constellation in the backward 
distance, raising another ‘landmark of 
the heavens’ in the onward waste of 
mingled sea and sky.” We call that 
a bit of fine appreciatory criticism. 
Dana’s book is truly sui generis— 
no ** Voice from the Forecastle,”’ no 
** Sailor’s Life at Sea,” worthy of the 
theme, had previously appeared, and 
none has been published subsequently. 
The work is, therefore, literally unique. 
It were hard to say whether landsmen 
or seamen read this extraordinary pro- 
duction with greater avidity. We re- 
member that in Liverpool alone, when 
the first English reprint ~ Moxon’s 
edition, we believe — appeared, two 
thousand copies were sold in a single 
day, nearly all of which, as we under- 
stood, were purchased by seamen. Of 
course these men bought and read the 
book with a view to learn what was 
said of their calling by one of them- 
selves, and capital critics they would 
undoubtedly be! As for landsmen, 
the work was to them a species of reve- 
lation—it opened up a novel and hi- 
therto unknown (or, at best, but par- 
tially known) profession, and the inte- 
rest it excited was naturally propor- 
tionate. The book is really what its 
title indicates; and from the sensible, 
modest, manly preface, to the grave 
and highly suggestive concluding chap- 
ter (a general and exceedingly valu- 
able essay on the condition of seamen, 
and the mode in which their hard lot 
may be ameliorated) there is not a 
single page which does not contain ex- 
cellent matter. The style of writing 
is very good in a mere literary sense, 


* We believe that the only other work of which he is the author is the “ Seaman’s 
Manual ” (as it is calledin the English edition, but in America it is entitled the ‘‘ Seaman’s 
Friend”), a practical handbook for seamen, and, of course, in a great measure a compila- 
tion. We possess a copy of it, and considerit an excellent and valuable work of the kind. 
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and well adapted to the.subject. No 
one can read half-a-dozen pages with. 
out feeling that the narrative is per- 
fectly trustworthy and matter-of-fact. 
The author, indeed, occasionally dwells 
rather tediously and verbosely on some 
details of sea-life—that is, he does so 
in the estimation of practical seamen, 
as we can personally vouch—but per- 
haps these very passages are read 
with as much or even greater interest 
than any others by landsmen ; for we 
cordially and entirely agree with 
Dana’s own remark in his preface, 
that ‘ plain matters-of-fact in relation 
to customs and habits of life new to 
us, and descriptions of life under new 
aspects, act upon the inexperienced 
through the imagination, so that we 
are hardly aware of our want of tech- 
nical knowledge. ‘Thousands read the 
escape of the American frigate through 
the British channel, and the chase and 
wreck of the Bristol trader in the Red 
Rover, and follow the minute nautical 
maneuvres with breathless interest, 
who do not know the name of a rope 
in the ship, and, perhaps, with none 
the less admiration and enthusiasm for 
their want of acquaintance with the 
professional detail.” Our experience 
amply bears out this opinion of Dana. 
With little, indeed, that merits cen- 
sure, or even objection, Dana’s work 
can hardly be overpraised in many re- 
spects, for itis a superlatively good one, 
abounding with deeply interesting and 
highly instructive information, inter- 
spersed with remarks and reflections 
at once acute, original, suggestive, and 
intrinsically valuable. It is a book 
which any man living might, indeed, 
have been proud to have written. We 
would willingly say more concerning 
it, but so enormously has it been circu- 
lated, that we presume nearly all our 
readers must be thoroughly familiar 
with its animated pages. We would 
therefore merely make one remark, 
and that is, we do not think any writ- 
er excels Dana in graphic ability to 
describe nautical scenes with technical 
accuracy and surprising clearness of 
minute, yet spirited detail; and in 
reading any of his vivid pictures of 
life before the mast, our interest 
is materially heightened by the know- 
ledge that all is real—all is truly de- 
scriptive of what actually happened. 
As Dana says in his preface, his design 
was ** to present the life of a common 
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sailor at sea as it really is —the light 
and the dark together.” We have 
already said that no work of the same 
kind of equal merit has yet appeared, 
and we can safely assert that none ever 
will appear until another young man, 
who has been as well educated, and 
ossesses as much literary talent as 
ana, serves before-the-mast, and 
favours the world with a vigorous, 
faithful, and modest narrative of his 
experience of forecastle life. We 
shall gladly hail the advent of Dana 
the Second ! 
Herman Melville completes our Trio. 
A friend has informed us that ‘ Her-~ 
man Melville” is merely a nom de 
plume, and if so, it is only of a piece 
with the mystification which this re- 
markable author dearly loves to in- 
dulge in from the first page to the last 
of his works. We think it highly pro- 
bable that the majority of our readers 
are only familiar with his earliest books ; 
but as we have read them all carefully 
(excepting his last production, ‘Is- 
rael Potter, which is said to be medio. 
cre) we shall briefly refer to their sub. 
jects seriatim, ere we consider the ge- 
neral characteristics of his style. His 
first books were ‘‘Omoo” and ‘ Ty. 
pee,” which quite startled and puzzled 
the reading world. The ablest critics 
were for some time unable to decide 
whether the first of these vivid pictures 
of life in the South Sea Islands was to be 
regarded as a mere dexterous fiction, 
or as a narrative of real adventures, 
described in glowing, picturesque, and 
romantic language ; but when the se- 
cond work appeared, there could no 
longer exist any doubt, that although 
the author was intimately acquainted 
with the Marquesas and other islands, 
and might introduce real incidents 
and real characters, yet that fiction 
so largely entered into the composition 
of the books, that they could not be 
regarded as matter-of-fact narratives. 
Both these works contain a few open- 
ing chapters, descriptive of foremast- 
life in whaling-ships, which are ex. 
ceedingly interesting and striking. 
Melville’s next work was entitled 
‘‘Redburn,” and professed to be the 
autobiographical description of a sai- 
lor-boy’s first voyage across the Atlan- 
tic. It contains some clever chapters, 
but very much of the matter, espe- 
cially that portion relative to the ad- 
ventures of the young sailor in Liver 
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l, London, &c., is outrageously 
improbable, and cannot be read either 
with pleasure or profit. This abortive 
work—which neither obtained nor de- 
served much success—was followed by 
* Mardi; and a Voyage Thither.” 
Here we are once more introduced to 
the lovely and mysterious isles of the 
vast Pacific, and their half-civilised, 
or, in some eases, yet heathen and 
barbarous aborigines. The reader who 
takes up the book, and reads the first 
half of volume one, will be delighted 
and enthralled by the original and ex- 
eeedingly powerful pictures of sea-life, 
of a novel and exciting nature, but 
woful will be his disappointment as he 
reads on. We hardly know how to 
characterise the rest of the book. It 
consists of the wildest, the most impro- 
bable, nay, impossible, series of adven- 
tures amongst the natives, which would 
be little better than insane ravings, 
were it not that we dimly feel con- 
scious that the writer intended to in- 
troduce a species of biting, political 
satire, under grotesque and incredibly 
extravagant disguises. Moreover, the 
language is throughout gorgeously 
poetical, ull of energy, replete with 
the most beautiful metaphors, and 
crowded with the most brilliant fan- 
cies, and majestic and melodiously so- 
norous sentences. But all the author's 
unrivalled powers of diction, all his 


wealth of fancy, all his exuberance of 


imagination, all his pathos, vigour, 
and exquisite graces of style, cannot 
vent the judicious reader from lay- 
ing down the book with a weary sigh, 
and an inward pang of regret that so 
much rare and lofty talent has been wil- 
fully wasted on a theme which not any- 
body can fully understand, and which 
will inevitably repulse nine readers 
out of ten, by its total want of human 
interest and sympathy. It is, in our 
estimation, one of the saddest, most 
melancholy, most deplorable, and hu- 
miliating perversions of genius of a 
high order in the English language. 
Next in order —if we recollect 


rightly as to the date of publication— 
came ‘* White Jacket; or the World 
in a Man-of-war.” ‘This is, in our opi- 
nion, his very best work. He states 
in the preface that he served a year 
before-the-mast in the United States 
frigate, Neversink, joining her at a 
pa in the Pacific, where he had been 
eft by—or deserted from, for we do not 
clearly comprehend which—a whaling- 
ship, and that the work is the result 
of his observations on board, &c. We 
need hardly say that the name Never- 
sink is fictitious, but from various in- 
cidental statements we can easily learn 
that the real name of the frigate is the 
United States—the very same ship that 
captured our English frigate Macedo- 
nian in the year 1812.* The Mace- 
donian, we believe, is yet retained 
in the American navy. ‘ White Jack. 
et” is the best picture of life-before- 
the-mast in a dip of war ever yet 
given to the world. The style is most 
excellent — oceasionally very eccentric 
and startling, of course, or it would 
not be Herman Melville’s, but inva- 
riubly energetic, manly, and attrac- 
tive, and not unfrequently noble, elo- 
quent, and deeply impressive. We 
could point out a good many instances, 
however, where the author has bor- 
rowed remarkable verbal expressions, 
and even incidents, from nautical 
books almost unknown to the general 
reading public (and this he does 
without a syllable of acknowledg- 
ment). Yet more, there are one or two 
instances where he describes the fri- 
gate as being manceuvred in a way 
that no practical seaman would com- 
mend— indeed, in one case of the kind 
he writes in such a manner as to shake 
our confidence in his own practical 
knowledge of seamanship. We strong- 
ly suspect that he can handle a pen 
much better than a marlingspike—but 
we may be wrong in our conjecture, 
and shall be glad if such is the case. 
At any rate, Herman Melville himself 
assures us that he has sailed before 
the mast in whalers, and in a man-of- 


* It was no disgrace to the British flag. The United States rated as a 44-gun frigate, 
but mounted 28 on a broadside, carrying 864lbs.; her tonnage was 1533; her crew 474 
men. The Macedonian (a new ship) was of 38 guns, having a broadside weight of 
metal of only 528lbs, and a crew of 254 men, and 35 boys. The Macedonian fought 
most gallantly, and only struck when she had sustained the frightful loss of thirty-six 
killed and sixty-eight wounded. Her opponent, in fact, like other American frigates of the 


time, was just a line-of-battle-ship in disguise ! 
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war, and it is certain that his informa- 
tion on all nautical subjects is most 
extensive and accurate. ‘Take it all 
in all, «* White Jacket” is an asto- 
nishing production, and contains much 
writing of the highest order. 

The last work we have to notice isa 
large one, entitled ‘‘ The Whale,” and 
it is quite as eccentric and monstrous- 
ly extravagant in many of its incidents 
as even ** Mardi;” but it is, neverthe- 
less, a very valuable book, on account 
of the unparalleled mass of information 
it contains on the subject of the history 
and capture of the great and terrible 
cachalot, or sperm-whale. Melville 
describes himself as having made more 
than one cruise in a South-sea-whaler ; 
and supposing this to have been the 
fact, he must nevertheless have labori- 
ously consulted all the books treating 
in the remotest degree on the habits, 
natural history, and mode of capturing 
this animal, which he could obtain, for 
such an amazing mass of accurate and 
curious information on the subject of 
the sperm-whale as is comprised in his 
three volumes could be found in no 
other single work—or perhaps in no 
half-dozen works—in existence. We 
say this with the greater confidence, 
because we have written on the sperm. 
whale ourselves, and have consequent- 
ly had occasion to consult the best 
works in which it is described. Yet 
the great and undeniable merits of 
Melville’s book are obscured and al- 
most neutralised by the astounding 
quantity of wild, mad passages and 
entire chapters with which it is inter- 
larded. Those who have not read the 
work cannot have any conception of 
the reckless, inconceivable extrava- 
gancies to which we allude. Never- 
theless, the work is throughout splen- 
didly written, in a literary sense ; and 
some of the early chapters contain 
what we know to be most truthful and 
superlatively-excellent sketches of out- 
of-the-way life and characters in con- 
nexion with the American whaling 
trade. 

To give a fair idea of Herman Mel- 
ville’s powerful and striking style, when 
he condescends to restrain his exube- 
rant imagination, and to write in what 
we may call his natural mood, we re- 
quest the reader’s attention to a short 
extract or two which we select from 
White Jacket.” We must premise 
that the frigate is overtaken by an aw- 
ful gale at midnight, when off “the 
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pitch ” of Cape Horn, and is in a posi- 
tion of imminent danger. The boat- 
swain called all hands to take in sail :— 


“Springing from our hammocks,” says 
Melville, ‘* we found the frigate leaning over 
to it so steeply, that it was with difficulty 
we could climb the ladders leading to the 
upper deck. Here the scene was awful, 
The vessel seemed to be sailing on her side. 
The maindeck guns had several days pre- 
viously been run in and housed, and the 
portholes closed; but the lee carronades on 
the quarterdeck and forecastle were plung- 
ing through the sea, which undulated over 
them in milkwhite billows of foam With 
every lurch to leeward, the yard-arm-ends 
seemed to dip iuto the sea; while forward, 
the spray dashed over the bows in cataracts, 
and drenched the men who were on the fore- 
yard. By this time, the deck was all alive 
with the whole strength of the ship’s com- 
pany—five hundred men, officers and all— 
mostly clinging to the weather bulwarks. 
The occasional phosphorescence of the yeasty 
sea cast a glare upon their uplifted faces, as 
a night’s fire in a populous city lights up the 
panic-stricken crowd. The ship's 
bows were now butting, battering, ramming, 
and thundering over and upon the head seas, 
and, with a horrible wallowing sound, our 
whole hull was rolling in the trough of the 
foam. The gale came athwart the deck, 
and every sail seemed bursting with its wild 
breath. All the quartermasters, and several 
of the forecastlemen, were swarming round 
the double~wheel on the quarterdeck. Some 
were jumping up and down with their hands 
on the spokes; for the whole helm and gal- 
vanised keel were fiercely feverish with the 
life imparted to them by the tempest.” 


The words we have italicised strike 
us as being intensely poetical, and 
adapted to convey a vividly truthful 
idea of the state of a — desperately 
battling with a powerful gale. We 
have ourselves repeatedly noted, when 
at sea during a gale, how “the whole 
helm” (by which is meant the rudder, 
tiller, wheel, steering-barrel, &c.) vi- 
brated in such a manner, that one 
could judge from that alone of the po- 
sition of the vessel and the manner in 
which the seas struck her, and also the 
manner in which she bore herself; and 
not only did the helm, but also the 
whole fabric of the ship, feel ‘ fiercely 
feverish with life,” and almost a sen- 
tient thing, conscious of her jeopardy, 
and of the necessity of bravely strug- 
gling with the tempest. The lands. 
man may possibly think we are indulg- 
ing in wild, fanciful rhapsodies; but 
we appeal to every seaman who pos. 
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sesses a spark of sensibility and of ima- 
ination, and he will tell you that what 
felville has asserted, and what we as- 
sert, is literally true, but must be felt 
to be understood. 

We must give yet another and more 
characteristic ‘taste of the quality” 
of our favourite— for, with all his 
faults, we can truly say, ‘* Melville, we 
love thee still!” We will select our 
final specimen from the last chapter of 
«‘ White Jacket.” When the frigate 
draws nigh to port, at the expiry of 
her long three years’ cruise, and strikes 
soundings ‘“‘ by the deep nine!” the 
seaman-author thus describes the feel- 
ings of himself and messmates :— 


“It is night. The meagre moon is in 
her last quarter—that betokens the end of a 
cruise that is passing. But the stars look 
forth in their everlasting brightness—and 
that is the everlasting, glorious Future, for 
ever beyond us, We maintopmen are all 
aloft in the top; and round our mast we 
circle, a brother-band, hand-in-hand, all 
spliced together. We have reefed the last 
topsail; trained the last gun; blown the 
last match; bowed to the last blast ; been 
tranced in the last calm. We have mustered 
our last round the capstan; been rolled to 
grog the last time; for the last time swung 
in our hammocks; for the last time turned 
out at the sea-gull call of the watch. ° 
Hand-iu-hand we topmates stand, rocked in 
our Pisgah-top. And over the starry waves, 
and broad out into the blandly blue, bound- 
less night, spiced with strange sweets from 
the long-sought land—the whole long cruise 
predestinated ours, though often in tempest 
time we almost refused to believe in that far 
distant shore 


But here Melville begins to hold forth 
in his favourite mystical form, and so 
we shall break off. 

Perhaps we have so far indicated 
our opinion of the merits and demerits 
of Herman Melville in the course of 
the foregoing remarks, that it is hardly 
necessary to state it in a more general 
way. Yet, in conclusion, we may sum 
up our estimate of this singular author 
in a few short sentences. He is aman 
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of genius—and we intend this word to 
be understood in its fullest literal 
sense—one of rare qualifications too ; 
and we do not think there is any living 
author who rivals him in his peculiar 
powers of describing scenes at sea and 
sea-life in a manner at once poetical, 
forcible, accurate, and, above all, ori- 
ginal. But it is his style that is ori- 
ginal rather than his matter. He has 
read prodigiously on all nautical sub. 
jects—naval history, narratives of voy- 
ages and shipwrecks, fictions, &c.— 
and he never scruples to deftly avail 
himself of these stores of information. 
He undoubtedly is an original thinker, 
and boldly and unreservedly expresses 
his opinions, often in a way that irre- 
sistibly startles agd enchains the inte- 
rest of the reader. He possesses 
amazing powers of expression—he can 
be terse, copious, eloquent, brilliant, 
imaginative, poetical, satirical, pathe- 
tic, at will. He is never stupid, never 
dull; but, alas! he is often mystical 
and unintelligible—not from any ina- 
bility to express himself, for his writing 
is pure, manly English, and a child 
can always understand what he says, 
but the ablest critic cannot always tell 
what he really means ; for he at times 
seems to construct beautiful and melo- 
dious sentences only to conceal his 
thoughts, and irritates his warmest ad- 
mirers by his provoking, deliberate, 
wilful indulgence in wild and half-in- 
sane conceits and rhapsodies. These 
observations apply mainly to his latter 
works, ** Mardi” and “The Whale,” 
both of which he seems to have com- 
posed in an opium dream; for in no 
other manner can we understand how 
they could have been written. 

Such is Herman Melville! a man of 
whom America has reason to be proud, 
with all his faults ; and if he does not 
eventually rank as one of her greatest 
giants in literature, it will be owing 
not to any lack of innate genius, but 
solely to his own incorrigible perver- 
sion of his rare and lofty gifts. 
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Ir is our desire in these chapters to 
look at Irish affairs with strict impar- 
tiality. That is, to take neither a 
British nor an Irish view of them. We 
want to contemplate them from a more 
elevated platform, as they contribute 
ingredients towards the history of the 
empire at large. A reference to this 
object will account for the freedom 
with which we intermingle praise and 
blame, and explain much which might 
otherwise seem inconsistent in our ov- 
casional estimate of individuals a1.:l 
parties. That it trenches somewhat 
upon the picturesque effect of the page, 
we are forced to admit; for partisan. 
ship is the colouring matter of history : 
but the demands of truth ought to be 
paramount to those of popularity, and 
we are content to exclude the excite- 
ment which can only be secured at the 
sacrifice of fidelity. Ireland, though 
still nominally a kingdom, and pos- 
sessed of a parliament, claimed to be 
considered, at the time we treat of, no 
less than now, as an integral part of 
the British dominions; and, as such, 
her proper and exclusive interests, so 
far as they militated against the gene- 
ral welfare of the empire at large, 
would necessarily have to give place,— 
and this, not from any arbitrary po- 
licy pursued towards her, so much as 
from a natural tendency, which has 
always caused, and will ever cause, the 
greater of unequal parts to maintain 
its central place, and the lesser to re- 
volve, as it were, about the primary 
towards which it gravitates, describing 
an orbit inexplicable unless with refer. 
ence to the forces which govern its 
motions. But Ireland had local in- 
terests antagonistic to imperial ones. 
She has so still. ‘These interests natu- 
rally take the first place in the minds of 
Irishmen. England, on the other hand, 
had — and has — her exclusive views 
as to Irish affairs. Ireland should 
have been made to assist the greater 
country, while she was an inferior, 
though an independent kingdom. She 
ought now to bear the heaviest of the 
burdens which afflict England, for she 
has been solemnly incorporated with 
her in that political wedlock which 


gives each to the other “ for better for 
worse.” Such would be the language 
of England. Now, in these hostile— 
or rival—principles, amidst something 
which is wrong, there is much that 
is wholesome and beneficial. It has 
worked for the general good, this con- 
stantly encroaching tendency on the 
one side, and jealousy of encroach- 
ment, on the other. Occasionally in- 
convenient, and almost disastrous, the 
spirit of rival nationality has never- 
theless preserved, in its action, the due 
equilibrium, or rather the standard of 
preponderance, sought to be elevated 
by the one, and as unduly depressed 
by the other. Ireland would have 
been degraded had she not made the 
struggles, in overcoming which Eng- 
land proved herself able and worthy 
to hold the supremacy she had ac- 
quired. 

He who undertakes to sketch, how- 
ever slightly, the history of a country 
circumstanced as was Ireland during 
the period when her political status 
was less accurately defined than it is 
now, must accordingly be very careful 
not to lose sight of these peculiarities 
in her condition. He must school him. 
self, by rigid self-discipline, into a phi-~ 
losophical comprehensiveness of view, 
and be ready to extricate himself on 
every occasion from the network of 
ae influences, which would bind 

im to one side or the other of a cause 
in which hg is not advocate but judge. 
There is one advantage gained by such 
a rule, independent of that highest one 
of its being the true principle, which 
is this—that it enables him to do jus- 
tice to both parties. Hitherto Irish 
history has been intensely English, or 
intensely Irish, Why should it be 
either? Why not recognise a neutral 
ground whereon honest investigators 
of all parties might meet, and excavate 
the past? Our present experiment is 
in this domain. We are not afraid to 
venture upon the hitherto untrodden 
ground, conscious as we are that we 
carry forward our humble labours in 
no grovelling spirit. Let those who 
think differently test what we have ex- 
humed, Acknowledging that the yield 
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is scanty, and admitting our inability to 
do full justice to the subject in the form 
we are restricted to, we yet present 
what we have found as genuine, and 
moreover, claim the merit of being 
the first—or among the first—in the 
field. 

It has been seen* that immediately 
after Lord Chancellor Porter's refusal 
to ratify the appointment of the self- 
constituted Lords Justices, Capel, the 
Lord Deputy, died. ‘This event caused 
a complete alteration in the face of 
affairs. The Council was called toge- 
ther by writ, as is usual in suchanevent ; 
but as soon as the question came to 
be discussed, as to who should have 
the chief authority until his Majesty's 
pleasure should be known, it was 
shewn how completely the Lord De- 
puty’s death had annihilated the inte- 
rest his intrigues had built up about 
him. Lord Chancellor Porter was un- 
hesitatingly chosen sole Lord Justice, 
and left the Council Chamber invested 
with the full authority of Chief Go- 
vernor of Ireland}. ‘The change was 
not the less acceptabie for being ex- 
pected. Rejoicings took place every- 
where. ‘The populace seemed lost in 
a transport of pleasurable excitement. 
The city wore the aspect of jubilee ; 
and the House of Commons — that 
House of Commons that had not 
many months before approached the 
dead Lord Deputy in the attitude of 
affectionate adulation—now thought it 
no act of inconsistency to attend his 
Excellency the Lord Justice, with 
their Speaker, to congratulate him, in 
equally cordial terms, on his accession 
to the government of the kingdom.} 

The new Governor could not but 
feel these public demonstrgtions. But 
what was most gratifying to him was 
the sensible effect which the change of 
things had produced upon the health 
and spirits of his friend Cox. He ral- 
lied at once ; and Porter looked to the 
great satisfaction of having his energe- 
tic intellect at his service in the arduous 
and responsible oflice he had been 
ealled upon to fill. 

The whole nation was pleased at 
the new appointment. The Protes- 
tants had by no means realised the be- 
nefits they had once anticipated from 
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the policy of the late government ; 
and an offensive system of official re- 
serve had been carried on, to their 
exclusion, as well as that of others. 
The Catholics saw in the defender of 
what they considered their rights 
under the treaties of Limerick and Gal- 
way, the commencement of impartial 
government, and hailed the advent of 
a new state of things with hope and 
exultation. Porter exhibited true 
magnanimity in his elevation; by no 
act, word, or deed, did he suffer it to 
be seen that he remembered the in- 
juries he had suffered, or the unwor- 
thiness of those under whose persecu- 
tion he had so long smarted, 

Parliament had met on the 27th of 
June. In the House of Lords, the 
King’s commission had been read, ap- 
pointing Lord Chief Justice Hely 
their Speaker, ‘in regard the Chan- 
cellor being Lord Deputy was disabled 
from executing that office.” The 
Houses were then adjourned to the 4th 
of August. 

In the meantime, the King had sig- 
nified his approbation of the choice of 
the Privy Council; but he now asso- 
ciated two noblemen with the Chancel- 
lor in his office, thereby dividing the 
power and responsibility, conformably 
to usage, but leaving in effect the 
chief authority where it was. Charles, 
Earl of Mountrath, and Henry, Earl 
of Drogheda, were named with Sir 
Charles Porter as Lord Justices, in a 
patent bearing date the 10th of June, 
1696; and a commission was directed 
to them to continue the Parliament§. 

All seemed to promise well for the 
future. It was confidently antici- 
pated that the fair adjustment of the 
rights of the parties involved in the 
events of the war might, under the 
wise administration of one who had 
sacrificed so much already to the prin- 
ciple of impartiality, complete the set- 
tlement of the country, restore confi- 
dence to the public mind, and lay a 
foundation for such further legislation, 
in the branches of trade, manufactures, 
and domestic polity, as would be best 
calculated to develop the great na- 
tural resources of Ireland, now begin- 
ning to be widely recognised. In the 
midst of these hopes Providence again 


* See Dustin Unirversiry Macazine, No. CCLXXVI. 
+ Harris's Life of Cox, p. 218. 
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interposed, and baffled human specula- 
tion. On the 8th of December, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, Lord Jus- 
tice Porter, who had been slightly in- 
disposed some days previously, sudden- 
ly dropped down dead. All sanguine 
anticipations were at an end. The 
government was continued in the 
hands of his associate justices until 
the ensuing February, ~hen Henry 
Earl of Galway was appointed 
sole Lord Justice. But no act of 
vigour marked his rule. It was the 
shadow of a shade, From Capel’s 
death until the year 1701, the govern- 
ment of Ireland was administered 
wholly in this manner ; whence it would 
seem as if William found it easier to 
manage that kingdom by the divided 
and inferior agency of justices, than 
by viceregal authority. This absence 
of a formal Court necessarily disables 
the Irish historian from forming his 
narrative round any fixed nucleus, and 
emphatically points to the final extine- 
tion of his country’s history, should 
that absence ever become permanent. 
He is constrained to pass, almost 
without a glance, over the years which 
intervene until a personage is placed 
at the head of affairs sufficiently dis- 
tinguished to be found noted in the 
annals of the parent country, We 
therefore hurry past the period in 
question, during which the seals, af- 
ter having been entrusted, ad in- 
terim, to the hands of three keepers 
—Sir John Jefferyson, Mr. Justice 
Coote, and Baron Donelan—were at 
length committed to John Methuen, 
afterwards better known as Ambas- 
sador to Portugal, and negociator of 
the celebrated Treaty of Commerce 
which goes by his name. 

But during this period, so feature- 
less at a first glance, the general mind 
had been agitated to depths before un- 
reached, by free thoughts and fearless 
sonaags upon topics affecting not 
merely the casual claims or grievances 
of the moment, but the permanent 
rights of the Irish nation. 

Tranquilly pursuing the secluded 
pie of philosophical research, W illiam 

olyneux had lived, up to the period 


we have arrived at, rather shunning 


than courting the notice his great ta- 
lents and conspicuous merits were 
gradually drawing upon him. Of fair 
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descent, easy fortune, and brilliant ac- 
quirements, he saw himself chosen to 
the Parliament of 1692 as member for 
the city of Dublin, and in 1695, for its 
University, without displaying any 
symptoms of ambition corresponding 
either to his pretensions, or to the pub- 
lic recognition of them. It is possible 
that the vicissitudes of a troublous pe- 
riod, during which he had fled, an exile, 
from his country, may have shaken 
his faith in the stability of political ho- 
nours; or that the greatest of family 
bereavements may have removed the 
main incentive to earthly ambition ; or, 
what is most probable, that both of 
these causes may have combined with a 
natural predilection for certain studies 
to produce a love of that retirement 
in which they are most genially nursed ; 
but certain it is, that Molyneux, 
though a conscientious performer of 
the duties he had taken upon himself 
in Parliament, stood by and watched 
the struggles of faction, rather as a 
spectator than an actor, and even re- 
fused a post of trust under govern. 
ment, which might have brought him 
more prominently forward than he de- 
sired, 

But although he avoided the squab- 
bles of faction, he by no means held 
aloof from the encounter of constitu- 
tional polemics. Enjoying as he did 
the friendship of John Locke, his 
mind had become imbued with the 
principles that daring genius had advo- 
cated in his “ Treatise on Govern- 
ment ;” and, an occasion occurring in 
which the long-vexed question of the 
authority of England to bind Ireland 
by Acts of Parliament arose once 
more, Molyneux brought the whole 
powers of jis intellect to bear upon it, 
and, fortified by the encouragement 
and approval of the great English phi- 
losopher, put forth that brief but 
comprehensive tract, called “ The 
Case of Ireland Stated,” which, to 
the last day of the century, furnishes 
the staple arguments of the friends of 
Irish independence. 

This treatise we may the more brief- 
ly discuss at this time of day, from 
the circumstance that the Union be- 
tween the two kingdoms has disen- 
gaged the argument from any possible 
reference to present affairs. The 
question is no longer a party question, 


* Wills’s “ Life of Molyneux.” 
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but an historical one. The interest is 
now not practical, but speculative ; 
for the author has himself bounded 
the discussion by the precise limits 
reached at the commencement of this 
century—namely, the incorporation of 
the two Parliaments, that of England 
(or, as it became in the meantime, Great 
Britain) and of Ireland. 

Without stopping to enter systema- 
tically into Mr. Molyneux’s arguments, 
we may however point to some of 
those leading doctrines which, like 
the body of Patroclus, have been the 
longest and most fiercely battled over 
in later times. 

But first it may be necessary to ex- 
plain, that the Irish Parliament had, up 
to this period, found increasing difli- 
culty in staving off the encroachments 
of that of England, which asserted its 
supremacy in precise proportion to 
the independent tone assumed by its 
younger sister. ‘There were two dis- 
tinct claims set up by Ireland. One 
was, the right of originating money- 
bills in the lower House. In ordinary 
cases, it was not disputed that under 
the stat. 10 Hen. VII. ch 4, being one 
of Poynings’ Laws, all bills to be 
brought under the consideration of 
Parliament should first be certified 
by the Lord Lieutenant and Council 
of Ireland to the King in council, 
who was to sanction or reject these, 
as the case might be, and send back 
those he approved of, under the broad 
seal of England, to be brought in that 
session, verbatim et literatim, and no 
others. But an exception had been 
taken to this rule in the case of the 
supplies, on no better foundation than 
the right enjoyed by the English 
House of Commons to originate bills 
of that nature, which were not to 
be in any manner interfered with by 
the Lords, beyond the passing or 
rejection of them. The King hav- 
ing nothing to do with bills in the 
English Parliament until they had 
passed the two Houses, it is plain that 
where this independence of the Crown 
did not exist, a privilege peculiar to 
England, as against the House of 
Lords, which if adopted in Ireland 
would interfere with the Royal prero- 
gative, could not be introduced by a 
mere inference or fancied analogy. 
The assertion of this right had broken 
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up Lord Sydney’s Parliament in 1692 ; 
but the claim was now tacitly aban- 
doned ; Lord Capel, as we have seen, 
having succeeded in inducing the Com- 
mons to vote the supplies as certified 
from England. 

‘This, however, was not the ground- 
work of Mr. Molyneux’s case. The 
question was one of larger scope, for it 
involved the whole authority of Parlia- 
ment, which he maintained possessed 
an inherent and indefeasible indepen- 
dence of its own. The claim he advo- 
cated was that of complete exemption 
from subordination to the English Par- 
liament, which, as he argued, could 
not constitutionally legislate for the 
Trish people, quia non mittunt milites ad 
Parliamentum. His argument grew 
naturally out of Mr. Locke’s great 
position, that a people are not bound 
by laws made without their consent. 
But his mode of proof was not derived 
from the ethics but the history of 
the case. ‘* Seeing,” he says, “ that 
the right which England may pretend 
to, for binding us by their Acts of Par. 
liament, can be founded only on the 
imaginary title of conquest, or pur- 
chase, or on precedent and matters 
of record; we shall inquire into the 
following particulars,” &c.* Witha 
a free and nervous pen he runs over 
the history of the conquest of Ireland, 
and its subsequent occupation by the 
English, showing how it was consti- 
tuted a separate kingdom by the gift 
of Henry II. to his son John, which 
condition he maintains it did not lose 
when the two crowns united on the one 
head, on the death of John’s elder bro- 
ther, Richard, without issue. He de- 
tails the origin of parliaments in this 
country, and, to fortify his case, sup- 
ports the genuineness of a certain an- 
cient record, called Modus tenendi Par- 
liamentum, by Selden, Pryn, and 
others supposed to be spurious, and 
which purports to have been trans- 
mitted to Ireland by Henry II., “as 
a direction to hold Parliaments there.” 
He points to the uniform tenor of the 
Acts, both of the English and Irish 
Parliament, up to Charles II.’s time, 
in which no instance can be disco- 
vered of a direct assertion of con- 
trolling power by the English, or of 
a clear recognition of it by the Irish 
Houses ; but, on the contrary, proofs 


* Pp. 3, Ed. 1725. 
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afforded by the frequent re-enactments 
of English statutes by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, that this right, if such there was, 
was practically impugned. He meets 
the objection that English Acts com- 
prehend Ireland by general words, by 
showing that this is a modern doctrine, 
first introduced in Henry VII.’s time, 
and revived by Lord Coke; and pro- 
ceeds to the extreme case of English 
Acts expressly naming Ireland, of 
which he asserts there are but three 
prominent ancient instances, from each 
of which in turn he extricates his ar- 
gument, by reference to the nature of 
the Act, its inoperativeness, and its 
disputed authority respectively ; and 
then, referring to modern instances, 
boldly states that it is to these he ob- 
jects. 

The opinions of the learned are next 
brought under review, amongst which 
those of Lord Coke, as his authority 
is highest, are most elaborately contro- 
verted. Great ingenuity is shown in 
this branch of the subject. A lawyer- 
like subtlety here marks Molyneux’s 
education, which was, for some years, 
a legal one; and so far detracts from 
the general effect of the work. But 
when he rests upon the statute law 
of both England and Ireland, which 
expressly and repeatedly recognises the 
mutual independence of the respective 
Parliaments, he takes stronger ground, 
which is reflected in his styl ; 


‘ And were these statutes,” he says, “and 
all other statutes and acts of the Parliament 
of England, ratified, confirmed, and adjudged 
by several Parliaments of Ireland to be of 
force within this realm, and shall the people 
of Ireland derive no benefits by these Acts ? 
Are those statutes of force in England only, 
and can they add no immunity or privilege 
to the kingdom of Ireland, when they are re- 
ceived there? Can the King and Parlia- 
ment make acts in England to bind his sub- 
jects of Ireland, without their consent, and 
can he make no acts in Ireland without their 
consent, whereby they may receive any pri- 
vilege or immunity ? This were to make the 
Parliaments of Ireland wholly illusory and 
of no effect. If this be reasonable doctrine, 
to what end was Poynings’ law in Ireland, 
that makes all the statutes of England before 
that in force in this kingdom? This might 
as well have been done, and again undone, 
when they please, by a single Act of the 
English Parliament. But let us not make 
thus light of constitutions of kingdoms ;—’tis 
dangerous to those who do it, ’tis grievous to 
those who suffer it.”—pp, 107-8. 


These are strong words, coming 
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from the lips of an Irishman at that 
day. Nor does he descend from this 
elevated tone. He adduces the char- 
ters and liberties ‘‘ granted from time 
to time unto the kingdom of Ireland,” 
and indignantly points to the violation 
of them implied in the assumption of 
English parliamentary supremacy. He 
protests against the claim, as deroga- 
tory to the “ royal condition and pre- 
eminence” of a separate and distinct 
kingdom. He repudiates it, as inter- 
fering with the King’s prerogative, 
which does not admit that ‘‘ the par- 
liament of England should have any 
co-ordinate power with him to intro- 
duce new laws, and repeal old laws 
established in Ireland :” and denounces 
it as contrary to authority, reason, and 
the practice of all former ages. 


‘* What use,” he exclaims, “ will there be 
of the parliament of Ireland at any time? 
If the religion, lives, liberties, fortunes, and 
estates of the clergy, nobility, and gentry 
of Ireland may be disposed of without their 
privity and consent, what benefit have they 
of any laws, liberties, or privileges granted 
unto them by the crown of England? Iam 
loth to give their condition a hard name, but 
I have no other notion of slavery but being 
bound by a law to which I do not consent.” 
—pp. 114, 115.) 


In such language was it that Moly- 
neux, in his honourable but mistaken 
zeal, clothed the specious fallacy which 
has since misled so many equally well- 
meaning, though less clear-sighted po- 
liticians. They forget—what some of 
those who recollect will not remind 
them — that it is as unprecedented in 
the annals of history as it is impossible 
in the nature of things, that two powers 
could co-exist perfectly independent 
of each other, yet indissolubly united. 
The very fact of compulsory union 
creates a mutual relation, and leads 
either to a reciprocal surrender of com- 
plete independence, or to a subordina- 
tion of one power to the other. An 
imperium in imperio practically cannos 
exist. The supreme authority must be 
aunity. If it be not, the countries, 
though united in name, are separate 
in theory, and will in the end become 
soin fact. Molyneux’s argument led 
two ways—to a legislative union in one 
direction, and to a dismemberment of 
the empire in the other. It does not 
appear that this excellent man thought 
so: on the contrary, he upheld, with 
all the energy of sincerity, the depen- 
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dence of Ireland on the Crown of Eng- 
land ; and this as well in right of the 
grant from Henry II. to his son John, 
as on the authority of Poynings’ law, 
by which no statutes could be made in 
Ireland unless certified under the King’s 
hand and the broad seal of England. 
What he points at as the solecism is, 
that a people should be bound by laws 
made without their consent. But the 
alternative, in his view, does not extend 
beyond complete legislative ‘ndepen- 
dence on one side, and a union on the 
other. His opinion, indeed, on this 
latter head, presents a striking contrast 
to those of the national champions of 
a later day:—‘ The people of Ire. 
land,” he says, ‘* ought to have their 
representatives in the parliament of 
England. And this I believe we 
should be willing enough to embrace, 
but it is an happiness we can hardly 
hope for.” ‘The great change in 
men’s minds on this subject at the 
close of the century arose out of the 
gradual approximation to that state of 
complete independence which, in Mo- 
lyneux’s estimate, was compatible with 
the security of the empire, and from 
which a legislative amalgamation with 
the parent — or, as it might then be 
more justly called, rival country—was 
as much a descent as, in 1698, it 
would have been a promotion. Time 
has exposed the fallacy of Molyneux’s 
reasoning; and the only safe alterna. 
tive has consequently been adopted. 
This is, however, a subject which will 
more properly come under our notice 
at a later period. 

It seems strange, and forms a com- 
mentary on the blinding power of in- 
veterate political prejudice, that one 
so fearlessly ready to do battle in de- 
fence of the civil liberties of his coun- 
try, on the ground of those political 
maxims he had derived from his great 
authority, Locke — asserting as they 
did, the natural rights of the whole 
human race—never by one allusion or 
inference touches the case of the Ro. 
man Catholics, though they constituted 
the majority of his countrymen. He 
may possibly have felt that it was im- 

rative on him to avoid the subject, 
if he would have his tract produce any 
effect whatever in the quarter he had 
designed it for. But the probability 
is, that, with all his philosophy, his 
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mind was not sufficiently self-sustain- 
ing to resist the influences of his birth, 
education, and position, and that, as 
an Irish Protestant, he durst not ven- 
ture farther than to disapprove—as he 
strenuously did—of any violation of 
existing laws and treaties respecting 
the Papists, while he quieted his con- 
science as to their further rights by 
the usual argument of danger to the 
public weal, if any concessions were 
granted in that direction. 

Molyneux’s book came upon both 
the Irish and the English public by 
surprise. In doctrine, in argument, 
in style, it was so superior to anything 
that had ever emanated from Ireland 
upon an Irish subject, that men felt a 
reflected consequence derived from the 
qualities of their advocate. The lofty 
tone assumed with England was as 
flattering to the national pride as the 
plausibility of the argument was sti- 
mulating to its ambition. Every- 
where the author was hailed as the 
champion of a nation’s rights, and 
Molyneux found himself in an instant 
raised to the summit of popularity, 
and ranked amongst the benefactors of 
his country. 

The effect in England was very dif- 
ferent. In proportion as the flame of 
independent nationality blazed up in 
Ireland, did that country exhibit 
symptoms of alarm. She believed that 
the doctrines thus popularly dissemi- 
nated, were the dragon’s teeth out of 
which nothing but mischief could arise. 
With all her energy, therefore, she set 
herself to cry down the new opinions, 
of which, indeed, Molyneux’s book 
was scarcely more than the vivid reflec- 
tion. In this agitation, the English 
House of Commons was foremost. 
We are informed by the Bishop of 
Derry, that they presented an humble 
address to the King, wherein they 
spoke of “‘ the dangerous attempts late- 
ly made by some of his subjects in Ire- 
land, to shake off their subjection and 
dependence upon England, taking also 
particular notice of the bold and per- 
nicious assertions of this writer.”* 
And he adds, that ‘‘ several dabblers 
in English law and politics looked upon 
themselves as called to arms.” The 
first draft of the address was couched 
in still stronger language. It gave 
great offence to the Protestant party 
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in Ireland, which considered this inter- 
ference as highly unwarrantable and 
unconstitutional. Plowden makes it 
a merit in the Irish Catholics of the 
period, that they made no attempt to 
repudiate, or even to question, their 
dependence on the Crown of England. 
But it may be fuirly doubted which 
this negative loy alty was most the re- 
sult of feeling, or of total disorganis- 
ation and prostration of energy. ‘The 
scattered remnants of a defeated cause 
are not the more likely to unite cor- 
dially with their conquerors, that they 
abstain from interfering in their 
quarrels amongst each other. The 
snake is torpid till it is warmed. It is 
not human nature to suppose that the 
descendants of the ancient possessors 
of the soil, who had been attacked, 
betrayed, outraged, and enslaved, 
could indulge any very strong feelings 
of kindness towards the race which 
still deemed it inconsistent with their 
safety to admit them to the least of the 
privileges they themselves enjoyed as 
citizens of a free country. We ac- 
cordingly dissent, on this head, from 
Plowden, and refuse to draw any con- 
clusion from the mere fact of an ab- 
sence of open disaffection on the part 
of the Catholics within ten years after 
the surrender of Limerick. The va- 
lue of negative evidence in such mat- 
ters is tolerably plainly shewn from 
the fate of positive protestations in 
more recent times. The history of 
the last century, as regards that body, 
is little more than the constant renewal 
of pledges and the constant infraction 
of them. The lesson to be derived 
from it is this, that no voluntary obli- 
gation will ever permanently restrict 
the aspirations of a section of the com- 
munity towards the attainment of a 
participation in the privileges enjoyed 
by the rest; and that the point at 
which pledges first become secure, is 
that at which they first become need- 
less. 

The English House of Commons, 
filled, as we have seen, with surprise 
and apprehension, appointed a com- 
mittee to examine and report upon 
Molyneux’s book. On the 22nd of 
June, 1698, this committee reported 
the passages containing the dangerous 
opinions, together with their views as 
to the causes which had produced these 
new doctrines. Whereupon the House 
voted the book a dangerous one, re- 
asserted the subordination and depen- 
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dence of the kingdom of Ireland, and 
strongly condemned the recent attempt 
of the Irish parliament to re-enact an 
English statute, naming Ireland by 
express words. An address to the 
King was prepared and presented ; to 
which his Majesty replied, ‘« That he 
would take care that what was com- 
plained of should be prevented and re- 
dressed as the Commons desired.” 

It was plain from all these proceed. 
ings, that England would not allow the 
principles of the Revolution to take 
effect in Ireland. The truth is, she 
could not. To do so would be to 
neutralise all that had been doing for 
securing the country, and would inevi- 
tably end in a civil war, and the possi. 
ble break-up of the empire. Such was 
the natural consequence of the false 
position in which the two kingdoms 
stood towards each other; in which 
everything upon the surface was ficti- 
tious and artificial, and everything be- 
neath it studiously kept out of view. 
To call Ireland a kingdom — the Irish 
a nation —the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, with the Viceroy at its 
head, a parliament — its institutions 
ea people free—in the Eng- 
ish sense of these words, was a delu- 
sion. To have called it a conquered 
province, though it manifestly was 
dealt with as such, would have justified 
the measures of government at the 
expense of its safety. The party 
which, a century later, went such dan- 
gerous lengths in the direction of dis- 
tinct nationality, had this to excuse 
them, that they took names which they 
found lying meaningless in the consti- 
tution, and endeavoured to give them 
vitality and significance ; though it 
must be recollected that they well 
knew they were never supposed or de- 
signed to possess them. The revolu- 
tions in England had sharply defined 
the import “of certain words. They 
had explained the terms King, People, 
Prerogative, Liberty, bey ond the poss 
sibility of further misapprehension, 
Accordingly, when Treland asked to 
have them interpreted in her case, 
the imposition so long practised was 
exposed. England was driven to 
say — we have determined on one 
fixed point, united sovereignty. Rea- 
son shows that in order to protect this 
_ from disturbance, there must 

e either a community of institutions, 
or a subordination of what is kept dis- 
tinct. Ireland, as such, never has had, 
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and cannot have, anything uncontrol- 
lably her own. This truth slumbered 
long — you have awakened it. You 
have forced us to tell you what we 
always knew, and what you ought to 
have known. You have liberty; but 
it is the liberty to do, not as you please, 
but as we please. And you are happy 
in possessing the best guarantee for 
your safety and prosperity, in the name 
you are not entitled to, and the insti- 
tutions you do not possess. 

It was by such arguments as these 
that Molyneux was answered, when ar- 
gument was used—for abuse was much 
more commonly had recourse to. Two 
individuals stood prominently out in 
this encounter — one a_ barrister, 
named Attwood; the other a Bristol 
merchant, of the name of Cary. This 
latter gentleman boldly maintained 
from the outset, that the English Go- 
vernment in Ireland was a Colonial 
one, and that the Parliament was sim- 
ply a council for the regulation of 
internal concerns.* Contrary to ex- 
a in the contest Cary ex- 

ibited powers the man of law could 
not lay claim to, which gave occasion 
to the Bishop of Derry to remark, 
that ‘‘the merchant argued like a 
council - at-law, while the barrister 
strung his small wares together like a 
shopkeeper.”t At the same time, 
with regard to the former polemic, 
we may perhaps be permitted to form 
our own opinion as to the qualifi- 
cation of one whose best claim to 
the confidence of the country whose 
affairs he meddles in is based on 
such pretences as are put forward 
in the following passage :—*‘ I am sure 
I want not good will to the people of 
Ireland, and I believe no man that 
hath no concern there can wish them 
prosperity more than I do.”{ Con- 
sidering that the ingenuous_poli- 
tician Aad concern in the rival and 
(on this occasion) hostile country, the 
admission is much. A very little ar- 

ument went, however, a great way. 
The whole feeling of England was 
against the claim of Ireland; and the 
Protestant, or Parliament, party in the 
latter country were too dependent upon 
English connexion to press the matter 
to an open rupture. 

Meantime, the man who had stirred 
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the controversy was himself removed 
from the scene of strife. Molyneux 
had never seen Locke. He had, how- 
ever, confidentially consulted him in 
the progress of his work ; and the feel- 
ing of respectful admiration with which 
he had always regarded the philosopher 
of the Human Understanding warmed, 
under the influence of this constant 
intercourse, into an ardent desire to 
meet him and enjoy the privilege of 
his conversation. His constitution 
had for some time suffered under a 
painful chronic malady, for which the 
surgical science of the period afforded 
no palliative, and within six months 
after the publication of his tract, even 
the journey to England was judged 
too much for him. Nevertheless, his 
desire to meet Locke overcame the 
prudential remonstrances of his ad- 
visers and friends, and he crossed the 
channel in the month of July, 1698. 
The pleasure of this visit was purchased 
at the expense of his life. He re- 
turned to Ireland in September; on 
the 9th of October his sufferings 
caused the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
and on the 16th he breathed his last. 
Of this honourable and distinguished 
Irishman it is not our province to 
speak at large; but the man whom 
Locke ** was proud to call his friend” 
was not given to an ungrateful coun- 
try. Thename of Molyneux has been 
held in esteem, up to the present time, 
by Irishmen of every political and re- 
ligious opinion, for it was unimpeached 
by a single discreditable imputation, 
as it was marked by a conspicuous act 
of fearless and disinterested, if mis- 
taken, patriotism. While his memory 
was thus consigned to an enduring 
fame, his book was handed over to the 
flames of intemperate reprobation. But 
it was by these clumsy and inappro- 
priate efforts at posthumous persecu- 
tion that the ideas which could not be 
burned out gained an added currency 
and vigour; they rose like incense off 
the altar of sacrifice, and refused to 
be dispersed by elements Jess subtle 
than themselves. 

In the uneventful period which fol- 
lowed the publication and condemna- 
tion of Molyneux’s book, the policy 
of the Government, as administered 
by successive Lords Justices, may be 


* Cary’s “ Answer to Molyneux,” Ep. Ded. 
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best gathered, in the almost total si- 
lence of direct authority, from the 
legislative measures these functionaries 
promoted in Ireland; while the dis- 
position of the English people towards 
that country may be pretty plainly as- 
certained by reference to one Act passed 
in the English Parliament relating to 
it. It was felt that the success of a 
particular branch of industry, the 
woollen manufacture, interfered with 
English interests. The object was 
to remedy this evil, not by encouraging 
English manufactures, but by discou- 
raging Irish. Something, however, 
was to be substituted, and accordingly 
efforts were made to introduce the linen 
manufacture in the place of that of 
woollen. In 1697, the Marquis of 
Winchester and Lord Galway, the 
Lords Justices, had strongly recom- 
mended to Parliament the encourage- 
ment of Protestant settlers in the 
country, with a view to the increased 
production of this fabric, the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes having 
caused the emigration from France of a 
body of skilled artisans of the reformed 
religion, who only needed to be directed 
towards a settlement, to aid in this 
industrial reform, now that the de- 
struction of the woollen trade was in- 
evitable.* Sir Thomas Southwell, 
following in the steps of Sir Richard 
Cox,t lent his best assistance to the 
movement. His pen and purse were 
unceasingly devoted to promoting the 
cultivation of flax, and a voluminous 
correspondence is yet extant testi- 
fying to his practical ability and in- 
defatigable industry in these patriotic 
efforts. To his instrumentality Lis- 
burn is indebted for the settlement 
there of the father of the modern linen 
manufacture, Lewis Cromelin, founder 
of the respectable northern family of 
that name; and, at a later period, 
a number of Germans of the Palati- 
nate, who had fled from the miseries 
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of a war-wasted country, found pro- 
tection on his estates in the county of 
Limerick, and in himself a judicious 
as well as generous patron. 

In England, Parliament took an 
early opportunity of manifesting as 
well its sense of the new Irish doctrine 
of Parliamentary independence, as its 
estimate of the King’s management of 
his Irish acquisitions. A commission 
of inquiry was appointed to examine 
into the forfeited estates. These estates 
had been considered by the king, not- 
withstanding an alleged promise to 
Parliament,§ a convenient and appro- 
priate fund out of which to recom- 
pense and reward those who had made 
sacrifices or achieved successes in the 
cause, as well, perhaps, as to confer 
favours upon his own personal friends. 
He had accordingly disposed of most 
of the lands declared the property 
of the Crown, in extensive grants 
to his principal adherents. Now, how- 
ever, that the Whig Ministry had be- 
come unpopular, they felt no scruple 
in making an effort to reinstate them- 
selves in the public favour by a sacri- 
fice of the King’s personal feelings and 
sense of honour. It had been the ge- 
neral opinion from the first, that at 
least a portion of the Irish forfeitures 
ought to have been set apart, to reim- 
burse the Exchequer the serious ex- 
pense incurred in the suppression of 
the late Irish rebellion, as it was called. 
This expression of opinion now swelled 
into an outcry, and the demand on the 
part of the nation was not only for a 
portion, but for the whole. 

The commissioners, who were seven 
in number, set about their labours 
without delay. It was easy to see that 
the Parliament had secured a majority 
of them in its interests. They found 
that the number of persons outlawed 
in Ireland since the 3d of February, 
1688, was 3,921. That the lands for- 
feited by them amounted to 1,060,792 


* The term is not too strong. The English Parliament having addressed the King on 
the subject, his Majesty replied, “‘ That he would do all that lay in him to discourage the 
woollen manufacture in Ireland.”—English Comm. Journ., 2nd July, 1698. 

+ Cox was said to be the author of ‘‘ Thoughts on the Bill for Prohibiting the Exporta- 
tion of the Woollen Manufacture of Ireland to Foreign Parts.”—Harris’s “ Life of Cox.” 
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Judge Coote was another prominent promoter of the linen manu- 
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acres, worth £211,623 perannum. That 
some of these lands had been restored 
to the old proprietors by virtue of 
the Articles of Limerick and Galway, 
and by his Majesty’s favour, and the 
reversal of outlawries and Royal par- 
dons obtained (so the Report ran) 
chiefly by gratifications to such per- 
sons as had abused his Majesty’s royal 
bounty and commission. Besides these 
restitutions, which they did not under- 
take to interfere with though they 
thought them to be corruptly procured, 
they gave an account of seventy-six 
grants and custodiams, under the great 
seal of Ireland, valued by them at 
£1,699,343 14s. Od.,* exclusive of a 
grant of no less than 95,000 acres, 
valued at £26,000 per annum, to 
Elizabeth Countess of Orkney, being 
the entire of the private estates of 
King James. 

Out of the seven commissioners it 
turned out that four were in the in- 
terests of Parliament, and three in that 
of the Crown. These latter wholly 
repudiated the finding of the report, 
and refused to signit. One of them, 
indeed, Sir Richard Levinge, was 
charged with having circulated calum- 
nies respecting the motives of the ma- 
jority, which drew forth a vote of ap- 

robation of their conduct upon the 
inquiry, and led to Levinge’s commit- 
tal to the Tower. So strenuous was 
Parliament in supporting its commis- 
sioners, that the Commons passed a 
vote, that they could not even receive 
any petition concerning the grants, 
and then proceeded to address the 
King in strong terms against them. His 
Majesty, in his reply, stated that incli- 
nation and justice had united to induce 
him to reward those who had been 
faithful to his cause—an answer which 
was supposed by the Commons to in- 
sinuatea reflection upon their late acts, 
and accordingly drew forth a resolu- 
tion to the effect that whoever had 
advised it had done all he could to 
create a misunderstanding and jealousy 
between the king and hispeople.t Upon 
the report of the commissioners an 
Act of Resumption was passed. By 
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it the estates were vested in thirteen 
trustees named in the Act, among 
whom the four commissioners who had 
signed the Report were included. It 
contained provisoes for exempting cer- 
tain estates from its operation ;$ but 
these cases were few; and, as a gene- 
ral rule, all grants of lands, reversions 
and pensions, made since the year 
1688, were rigidly resumed. It may 
easily be imagined how deeply the pas- 
sing of this Act must have wounded 
the already irritated sensibilities of 
William. With Romney, who had 
been the first to lay the Crown of Eng- 
land at his feet, Parliament did not 
dare to interfere; but Keppel and 
Bentinck, associates of his perils as of 
his triumphs—having shared the for- 
mer and contributed to the latter— 
and De Ginckle, to whose constancy, 
skill, and courage, was due the final 
subjugation of the kingdom out of 
the forfeitures of which he, if any one, 
might fairly claim his share, were now, 
in a few sweeping clauses of hostile 
legislation, deprived of the reward due 
to services such as no king and no 
nation had perhaps ever been called 
upon to recompense. It was with great 
difliculty William was prevailed on to 
give his royal sanction to the bill; 
but, once it was passed, he exhibited 
no outward signs of his displeasure. 
A haughty silence at the prorogation 
of Parliament alone gave tokens that 
the affront was felt. 

The blow, nevertheless, was a sore 
one to William. He can scarcely be 
said ever to have completely recovered 
it. It still further exasperated an 
irritable temper, and made him moody, 
morose, and inaccessible ; nor was his 
indignation allayed by the demeanour 
of the trustees themselves. Constant 
complaints reached the royal ears of 
their conduct, as being arbitrary and 
imperious. Petitions were addressed 
to him, setting forth, in the strongest 
terms, that the Act of Resumption 
had a tendency to injure the Protest- 
ant interest, and had been obtained by 
gross misrepresentations. The whole 
Privy Council joined in the endeavour 





* Amongst these were grants to the Earl of Romney of 49,517 acres; Earl of Albemarle, 
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to have these grievances laid before 
his Majesty. When the King com- 
municated the substance of the peti- 
tions. to the House, it made no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing them scandalous, 
false, and groundless. It must be con- 
sidered, indeed—though scarcely war- 
ranting the use of such epithets—that 
in whatever manner the trustees acted 
they were sure, from the nature of 
their office, to incur the weight of 
popular odium, which would naturally 
vent itself in petitions to the King, as 
his feelings on the subject were tole- 
rably well known, and might be ex- 
pected to obtain for the petitioners a 
favourable hearing. Parliament, on 
the other hand, seemed afterwards to 
relax a little from its first severity. 
It not only received petitions for re- 
lief, but in some instances granted the 
prayer of them. The greatest griev- 
ance of all seems to have been less 
clamorously complained of at the time. 
The whole of the rents of the forfeited 
estates were expended in maintaining 
the commission for the two years dur- 
ing which it sat. 

Meanwhile, the reign of Lords Jus- 
tices, which had continued since Lord 
Capel’s death, had been terminated in 
1701 by the arrival in Dublin of the 
Earl of Rochester as Lord Lieute- 
nant. 

Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, 
stands high amongst the statesmen and 
courtiers of his age. Carefully edu- 
cated by his father, the historian of the 
civil wars, and afforded every advantage 
which the talents and position of that 
eminent man could offer him, he had 
acquired, along with the accomplish. 
ments of a finished scholar, that con- 
summate address which early initiation 
in the life of courts is supposed alone 
qualified to impart. The power of 
self-<command was one of the lessons 
most successfully mastered by him. 
He was seldom known to lose this con- 
trolling influence over himself, until 
later years and habits of command 
re-exposed an original heat of temper, 
long glossed over by the varnish of 
state expediency. In Charles the 
Second’s reign he had risen through 
the gradations of official distinction 
until he shared the administration of 
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the kingdom with but two colleagues, 
Sunderland and Godolphin ; and though 
his known partiality for his brother- 
in-law, the Duke of York, had caused 
the Commons of England to glance sus- 
piciously at him at the time of the in- 
troduction of the Bill of Exclusion, 
Charles himself never lost his con- 
fidence inhim. One of the latest acts 
of that monarch’s life was nominating 
him Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, an 
office which Rochester was only pre- 
vented from assuming by the death of 
the King, whose brother and successor 
placed the staff of Treasurer for the 
second time in his hand. 

The firmness of Rochester under 
James has been praised even by his 
political adversaries. Strenuously op- 
posed to the appointment of Tyrcon- 
nell as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
he was exposed to the more painful 
difficulty of resisting the King’s re- 
peated efforts to induce him to abjure 
the reformed faith.* His more pliant 
brother, Clarendon, yielded, and was 
ruined. In withstanding this tempta- 
tion, nobody has ever accused Roches- 
ter of having been actuated by a long- 
sighted policy. The immediate con- 
sequence was, that he was compelled 
to resign his post as Lord ‘Treasurer ; 
though James, who felt ashamed of the 
result of a controversial encounter 
between Rochester and his own chap- 
lains, afterwards trusted him with a 
confidential mission to Holland. t 

At the Revolution, although Roches- 
ter concurred in several acts during 
the interregnum, and finally acquiesced 
in thenew settlement, Willianrfelt that 
his sympathies must necessarily have 
lain with the deposed monarch ; and, 
measuring the individual by the gene- 
ral standard of human nature, long 
refused to admit him to his counsels. 
As for Mary, who saw with no other 
eyes than those of her husband, it need- 
ed all the well-meaning officiousness of 
Burnet to establish one guilty of the 
crime of being the friend and brother- 
in-law of her father in his daughter's 
favour. The use Rochester made of 
his access to the royal confidence was 
such as became one thus related to 
both parties. Having sought and ob- 
tained his brother Clarendon’s pardon, 


* Lady Theresa Lewis's “‘ Clarendon Gallery,” Descrip. Cat., Tit. ‘“‘ Rochester.” 
¢ Biogr. Britann., Tit. Hyde. 
} He was not admitted of the Privy Council till the end of the year 1691, 
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he set his whole energies to work to 
effect a reconciliation between the 
Queen and her sister, the Princess 
Anne. In this he unfortunately fail- 
ed—unfortunately for himself as well 
as for the royal sisters ; for while he 
gained nothing in Mary's estimation 
by the attempt, it brought upon him, 
on the side of Anne, the rage of the 
haughty and jealous favourite, Lady 
Marlborough, whose influence he had 
observed and disapproved at an early 
riod, and who, with a woman’s quick 
instinct seeing his estimate of her, 
became thenceforward his most im- 
lacable enemy. 

Thus Rochester, perhaps because he 
committed the worse than crime—the 
mistake—of being honest, found him- 
self at last excluded from the confidence 
of every one of his royal connexions. 
William, after Mary’s death, conti- 
nued to look coldly on him, until, as 
we are told by Burnet,* Harley, 
afterwards Earl of Oxford, at last 
removed these jealousies of his. It 
was through his means that Rochester 
was once more appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; though even this 
appointment William had taken steps 
to revoke some weeks before his 
death, and would assuredly have done 
so, had those entrusted with his orders 
been in as great a hurry to execute 
them as if no change was impending. t 
William had no personal regard tor 
Rochester. He used frequently to say 
that the year in which that nobleman 
directed his counsels was the most un- 
easy of his life. 

n Singer’s collection are to be 
found the few private documents 
which throw any light upon Roches- 
ter’s government of Ireland. They 
afford a melancholy explanation of the 
causes which make the period of Irish 
history under review a blank. Consist- 
ing, as they do, of various letters to 
and from Rochester and the Lords 
Justices, and from Mr. Vernon to the 
Lord Lieutenant during his short stay 
in Ireland (the latter being of a confi- 
dential nature), they do not contain one 
single allusion to the condition of that 
country, its capabilities, advantages, 
wants, or resources. In the commu- 


* History of His Own Time. 


+ Burnet, ii, 313; Smollet, 9, 410. 


t Singer, 404. 
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nications made by the Lords Justices 
to him as Lord Lieutenant, when he 
was in London, and consequently 
through that channel alone able to 
know how matters stood in his govern- 
ment, the two topics dwelt on, to the 
exclusion of all others, are—the em- 
barkation of troops for foreign service 
from the Irish ports, and the meddling 
of the Presbyterians in marriages.$ It 
is painful thus to see how little the con- 
cerns of the bulk of the people entered 
into the minds of its ruler—or rather, 
how utterly they were overlooked. 
Lord Rochester's government, like 
that of too many of his successors, 
was of Ireland, but for England. He 
was but the conduit through which the 
heart of that subjugated country was 
to be drained into the system of Bri- 
tain, by a fatal process which exhausted 
the one without enriching the other. 

On the 12th of April, 1701, the 
Lords Justices’ letter announces the 
death of Lord Chief Justice Hely, on 
circuit, which had just been communi- 
cated to them by Mr. Justice Cox, the 
other judge of assize on the same cir- 
cuit. Cox had, at the same time, ap- 
= for the vacant place; and the 

ords Justices state that Baron Do- 
nelan had likewise made application 
to the same effect. They recommend 
Cox, as senior in standing to Donelan. 
It appears that their recommendation 
was attended to, for on the 12th of May 
they mention the receipt of Rochester's 
commands, that a patent should be 
made out in Cox’s favour. Harris 
says that much interest was made with 
the King for Cox§. 

The reduction of the coin was a 
topic that partially engaged the Lords 
Justices’ attention about this time. 
They recommended that the standard 
of the foreign coin then in circulation 
in Ireland should be reduced to the 
value it bore in the year 1695, “as his 
Majesty desired.” || 

Soon after this, Rochester visited 
Dublin; but so urgent were his party 
for his presence in London, that in 
three months leave was obtained for 
him to attend Parliament in England. 
He accordingly quitted Ireland in 
December, 1701, and never returned. 


Vol. ii., p. 291. 


§ Singer, 361. || Ib. 307. 
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RODRIGUEZ LOBO. 


Or Francisco Rodriguez Lobo, one of 
the sweetest and most admired of Por- 
tuguese poets, excepting Camoens, 
scarcely any biographical record re- 
mains. His talents were conspicuous 
and appreciated, but his life was sin- 
gularly uneventful, retired, and ob- 
scure. He was born at Leiria,* in Es- 
tramadura of Portugal, a bishop’s 
see, and formerly a residence of the 
Portuguese monarchs. The exact 
date of his birth is unknown, but it 
was about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. His father and mother, An- 
dré Lazaro Lobo, and Donna Joanna 
Brito Gaviao, were wealthy, and of ho- 
nourable lineage, and gave their son the 
best education that his native country 
afforded. Rodriguez Lobo applied 
assiduously to his collegiate studies, 
and eminently distinguished himself 
by his industry, learning, and abilities. 

e is said to have possessed an un- 
usual degree of erudition, and to have 
been skilled in political economy, and 
in moral philosophy. From his ad- 
vantages of birth, fortune, education, 
and intellectual powers, it was expected 
by his friends that he would easily ob- 
tain, and honourably fill, some impor- 
tant oflice at the court of Lisbon; but 
he felt the strongest repugnance to 
soos life, for which he considered 
imself wholly unsuited by tempera- 
ment and disposition. He loved study, 
ease, quiet, and independence; and to 
indulge these predilections he with- 
drew to a pleasant retreat on the banks 
of the Tagus, at a small distance from 
Santarem, where he devoted himself 
wholly, to the service of literature, 
and where he passed an existence, 
monotonous indeed, without ambition, 
without adventure, but blest with 
affluence and tranquil enjoyment. 

At this period Portugal was under 
a cloud —the crown had fallen from 
her head, and the sceptre from her 
hand. She was a vassal to the sove- 


reigns of Castile, a subjection odious 
to the majority of the nation, who al- 
ways disliked foreigners, but especially 
hated the Castilians. King Sebastian, 
with the flower of Lusitanian chivalry 
and nobility, had fallen in Africa, in 
the fatal battle of Alcazer-quiver. 
Cardinal Don Henry, the feeble old 
man who had succeeded his brave but 
unfortunate grandnephew, had soon 
died, and after a struggle, Philip II. of 
Spain had become the stern and tyran- 
nic master of Portugal. Philip III. 
ruled in the time of Rodriguez Lobo. 
The court at Lisbon was no longer a 
royal but a viceregal court, where 
foreign influence was — That 
circumstance might lead us to infer 
that Lobo’s dislike to public life arose 
from his patriotism—that he would not 
serve the Aliens. But such inference 
is contradicted by the fact, that among 
his writings we find a collection of 
poems in the romance style, called 
** Jornadas,” or Journeys, adulations 
addressed to Philip III., on the visit 
= by his Catholic Majesty to his 
ingdom of Portugal, and the pomp 
and triumph with which he was re- 
ceived by the illustrious city of Lis- 
bon; a perfectly’ voluntary act of 
homage, and rendered, not 1n his ver- 
nacular, but in the Spanish tongue. 
Lobo had not the spirit of patriotism 
that filled the breaking heart of Ca- 
moens, when, on the fall of the Por- 
tuguese monarchy, he exclaimed, ** Let 
me die amid the ruins of my country !” 
Nor had he the nationality of Ferreira, 
who condemned the inclination of his 
countrymen to make Latin and Span- 
ish the medium of their muse, and 
stigmatised it as an unfilial insult to 
the literature of their mother country. 
Whatever was the motive of Rodri- 
guez Lobo’s flattery of the dominant 
ower, it was not ambition, for his 
eart was wedded to his happy retreat 
beside the Tagus, a river whose scenery 


* It is thirty miles south of Coimbra, and sixty miles north of Lisbon. 
t See “* Leaves from the Portuguese Olive,"—No. V., Dustin Usiversiry MaGazing, 
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he passionately loved, and which he 
has repeatedly celebrated, as Camoens 
celebrated the Mondego, and Diego 
Bernardes the Lima. From his be- 
loved retirement he sent forth his 
writings, which, especially his lyrics, 
were warmly received both by the gene- 
ral readers and the critics. His versi- 
fication, in his native language, has a 
softness, a musical flow, of which it is 
not possible to convey a just idea in 
our harsher northern tongue. He 
was peculiarly a pastoral poet, being 
imbued with the spirit of a country 
life. In his bucolics, his fellow-coun- 
trymen thought they heard the voices 
of the rustics, the songs of the birds, 
and the murmurs of the streams, and 
beheld the beauty of the landscapes. 
There is a reality of feeling, tender- 
ness, and delicacy in his effusions, 
which contain many graceful plays of 
fancy ; even too frequent repetitions 
of some particular word, instead of 
offending as tautology, have an air of 
simplicity and earnestness that is very 

leasing. It must be owned that he 
is often too prolix, and consequently 
tedious, and that he occasionally be- 
trays a tinge of pedantry; but he is 
infinitely superior, in correctness of 
taste, to his brother poets. Even then, 
so soon after the time of Camoens, 
Portuguese poetry had begun to incur 
the censure of mannerism, afiectation, 
and tediousness. And still worse, 
Thomas Noronha, a versifier of flat 
jests, degraded the muse by that kind 
of buffoonery which scruples not to 
desecrate, “for fun,” the most deep, 
serious, and sacred feelings, events, 
and sentiments. It engenders a per- 
verted spirit of levity, fatal alike to 
good taste and good feeling. Occa- 
sional playful touches relieve the page, 
even as lights relieve shade in a paint- 
ing; but *‘ funny writing” is essen- 
tially different — the coarse grimaces 
of bufloonery bear no resemblance to 
that which they pretend to imitate, 
the sparkling smile of refined wit, and 
the genial laugh of well-bred humour. 
Noronha’s awkward burlesques at- 
tained considerable popularity (we 
must remember that Portugal was no 
longer free, a circumstance that has 
always an injurious effect on the ge- 
nius of a nation), but his success did 
not seduce the pen of Rodriguez Lobo 
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from the tender and the earnest; and 
his pastorals took such hold on the 
hearts and imaginations of his coun- 
trymen, that he has had a host of imi- 
tators, none of whom, however, have 
surpassed him. 

The best of his pastoral lyrics are 
to be found in his rural romance (ro- 
mance in the prose, not the poetic ac- 
ceptation of the word), called “ Pri- 
mavera,” The Spring. But the prose 
story, if story it can be called, is but 
the groundwork for the numerous 
poems which are spread over it, like 
gems thickly embroidered on a gar- 
ment of indifferent fabric. ‘ Prima- 
vera,” which has scarcely any plot or 
incident, being little more than a series 
of dialogues between shepherds and 
shepherdesses, is divided into sections, 
each named after a river in Portugal. It 
opens with a song describing the pro- 
gress of a spring day from dawn to 
night. 


CANCION. 


Now day is born, beautiful day, 
Prince of the genial spring! 
He comes, proclaim’d by voices gay 
Of loving birds that sing 
Suspended in their airy bowers, 
*Mid branches fragrant with unnumber’d 
flowers. 


Aurora, deck’d in newest light, 
The Orient gate flings wide ; 
And smiling Flora gives to sight 
Again her meadow’s pride, 
Begemm’d with crystal drops that seem 
Like diamonds sparkling in their richest 
gleam. 


The sun, still bright’ning, darts his rays 
On silvery stream beneath 

The rocks, while many a ripple plays 
Where murmuring zephyrs breathe, 

And stir the fringing trees that cast 

Their shadows on the current gliding past. 


As grows the day more clear, more fair, 
The glorious banks display 
The sylvan beauties cluster’d there— 
The poet’s shining bay, 
Tall poplar, hazel’s tufted screen, 
Light willow, graceful ash, and elm-trees 
green. 


Lis* calls not now, with accents hoarse, 
To every neighbouring height, 

But smooth beneath its glassy course 
Reveals its pebbles white: 

While rapid fishes glancing show 

Their quivering shadows on the sand below. 


* A small river of Estramadura, which falls into the sea a little to the north of Aviera. 
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Undimm’'d by clouds, now shines the sky, 
A various-tinted sphere ; 
And many a rustic melody 
Steals on the charméd ear, 
From flute and pipe, where shepherds lead 
Their flocks o'er craggy steep and flowery 
mead. 


Merrily sports the skipping kid 
Where fresh-sprung herbs allure ; 
The nightingale the boughs amid 
That shade the fountain pure, 
Sits at the close of day, and fills 
Night’s ear with plaintive, tender, loving 
trills, 


O’er the still waters shines the moon, 
(No wind from slumber wakes) 
Beautiful Queen! she summons soon 
The brilliant stars, and makes, 
With them, the night so fair to see, 
That the vex’d sun doth from their presence 
flee. 


All things have change—to every state 
Doth steadfast Hope remain 
To whisper, all shall renovate, 
And be restor’d again ; 
From Hope thus springs Contentment, blest 
With balm to soothe Regret and Care to 
rest. 


The gentle rustics in ‘* Primavera ” 


frequently propose to each other ques- 
tions of a somewhat metaphysical na- 
ture, to which poetic replies are given 
according to the different opinions of 
the speakers, or rather singers. Thus, 
to the i Which is the most 


perfect love, that which does, or that 
which does not, cherish hope ?”—a 
shepherd and shepherdess return an- 
swers of opposite sentiments—the for- 
mer as the advocate, the latter as the 
antagonist of hopeful love :— 


THE REPLY OF THE SHEPHERD ARDENIO. 


None loves who does not wish full fain : 
None wishes who no hope will cherish : 
The heart may love, wish, hope, in vain; 
For ever seek, and ne’er obtain— 
But fond aspirings cannot perish. 


What if no tree its aid supplies 

To raise the Ivy upwards springing ? 
On earth the plant supinely lies ; 
It lacketh strength alone to rise; 

It climbeth not, save closely clinging. 


And, haply, thus should Hope deny 

To Love her firm sustaining power, 
On its own root must Love rely; 
And shall it live? or shall it die 

Unblest by fruit, uncrown’d by flower ? 
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The heart that makes not Hope its own, 
That fair one’s favouring smile seeks 
never, 
Fails not in perfect Love alone, 
But what Love és hath never known ; 
Yea, lives unlov’d, unloving ever. 


THE REPLY OF THE SHEPHERDESS 
DINAREA. 

Love that devotes the wishful thought 
To its own weal and gladness solely ; 
Whose hope is with self-vantage fraught, 
That is not perfect love—'tis nought 

But perfect interest, selfish wholly. 


True Love no more than loving is: 
Love is of Love the sole reflection, 

The aim and end: it needs but this, 

Thinks not of self, nor hopes for bliss 
As guerdon of the heart’s affection. 


True Love on Hope is founded not ; 

No light save Love’s its eye allureth ; 
Favour unsought may be its lot ; 
But though unfavour’d and forgot, 

Its constancy the more endureth. 


The heart rul’d by Love’s noblest spell, 
Illum’d by Beauty’s ray the brightest, 
Essays, as equally and well, 
The arduous, the impossible, 
As task the easiest and lightest. 


He only who Love’s strict behest 
Obeys with loyalty unswerving, 
Merits at length to find him blest— 
He who would ask more lenient test, 
Of smallest boon is undeserving. 


These replies are characteristic of 
the sexes: the answer of the man 
bears the impress of man’s pride; it 
indicates a consciousness of merit, and 
a desire of advantage. He feels that 
something is due to him in return for 
the compliment of his love, and he 
would not be without the hope of re- 
ward. The female expresses a much 
higher opinion of the nature of love, 
which, to be perfect, should be 
wholly disinterested, self-denying, pa- 
tient, and loyal. It is generally ad- 
mitted that examples of pure self-de. 
votion and long endurance, are more 
common among women than among 
men—the strongest love in the weaker 
sex. 

Amongst other questions proposed 
in ** Primavera,” it is asked, ** What 
connexion is there between love and 
jealousy ?” which elicits three different 
answers :—One aflirms Jealousy to be 
the son of Love; another declares 
them to be brothers: a third shepherd, 
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Lereno, who is the hero of the ro- 
mance, asserts that no relationship 
exists between them. 


REPLY OF THE SHEPHERD RISEO. 
For Opportunity of yore, 

Love cherish’d once an am’rous flame : 
The nymph was won, a son she bore, 

And Jealousy they call’d his name. 


In power the equal of his sire, 
In stature greater far than he ; 
Prompt are his words of force and fire— 
Love's Child, in truth, is Jealousy. 


Go where he will he seeth much; 
He cannot fly, weighed down by care; 
And on his head, where’er we touch, 
We find his mother’s lock of hair. 


Deception is his food, his joy; 

He lives, he moves, in Error’s dreams: 
While Love looks but a little boy, 

A full-grown youth his offspring seems. 


His father he delights to grieve : 
No wonder, then, that men deny 

Love's son the ingrate to believe, 
Since Love doubts his paternity. 


REPLY OF EGERIO. 
Love, Jealousy, unlike are they, 
Though Venus’ offspring, brothers twain ; 
And both aspire with despot sway 
O'er the ancestral realm to reign. 


But Jealousy, whose nature bore 
Ilis sire, blear Vulcan’s seal imprest, 
Took charge of Love, and never more 
Hath left him one short hour of rest. 


His lineage by his air we guess; 

Thence svothly are his parents known : 
A mother bright in loveliness, 

A father to suspicion prone. 


Twins are the brothers; both have set 
Keen heart and hands to mischiefs dire : 

This works with Vulcan’s treacherous net, 
That with his ever-glowing fire. 


Each hath a different aim and will, 
But both alike in danger dwell ; 

For both are mutual foes—but still 
‘Together live, insep’rable. 


Hast thou e’er seen (whoe'er thou be 
That haply wouldst this truth disprove) 
Love separate from Jealousy ? 
Or Jealousy apart from Love ? 


REPLY OF LERENO. 
Between these twain is kindred none ; 
No friendly bond their hearts confess : 
Love is of Confidence the son, 
And Jealousy of Wilfulness, 
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And one is proudly born, howe’er 
Content by times his claims to waive: 
Love's mother was a noble Fair, 
While Jealousy’s was but a slave. 


And Love o’er Jealousy has power, 
As o’er a slave a master dread : 
Him Love received as bridal dower 
With Beauty when the nymph he wed. 


He guides his master on his way— 

But prone to ramble, false is he ; 
Blind Love too ready to betray, 

He tells him more than eyes could see. 


He who proud Beauty’s sway can tell, 

Who knows how Love his power doth prove, 
He may good service oft compel 

From Jealousy, the slave of Love. 


These different replies are much ad- 
mired by Portuguese readers, for their 
variety and their fanciful ideas. 

As a specimen of the short -line 
stanzas, called by the Portuguese 
** Endeixas” (and by the Spaniards 
‘«* Endechas”), we translate 


THE LAY FOR LOVERS. 


“* PRIMAVERA.” 


Who to shepherd maiden 
Would his love avow, 

Must forsake the laden 
Wain, and heavy plough : 

Cease his tilling, weeding, 
Tracing furrows deep ; 

In her eyes but needing 
Now to sow and reap. 


There, if from love duly 
Spring up other loves, 

Let him labour truly— 
Love his toil approves. 

Lives he? ’tis to see her, 
Or for her to sigh ; 

If his death can be her 
Weal, for her to die, 


Where her hours she spendeth, 
He must linger there ; 

If her sheep she tendeth, 
Be a flock his care. 

Round her he must hover, 
Seek her by the rill, 

In the vale, or over 
Steep and breezy hill. 


He the grapes must bring her 
From his early vine ; 

Down from nut-trees fling her 
Clusters full and fine ; 

Offer sylvan present, 
Cull'd on mountain’s crown, 

Chesnuts crisp and pleasant 
In their corslets brown. 
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If his bees on sunny 
Bank of river thrive, 
He must give her honey 
From his choicest hive : 
Nightingales, all song-birds, 
Where he finds them best, 
He must bring, with young birds 
In the parent nest. 


Let him, singing sweetly 
While his lambkins graze, 

Carve a distaff neatly 
To deserve her praise. 

He must seek and treasure 
All she doth prefer ; 

He must make his pleasure 
All that pleases her. 


If she choose e’en duller 
Hue than brown to wear, 
He must think that colour 
Makes her seem more fair. 
Loves she twilight’s glooming ? 
Let his heart comply — 
Ask no sun’s illuming 
Save her sunbright eye. 


All his soul’s affections 
Hers must emulate, 
Be but the reflections 
Of her love and hate. 
Love ennobles—blessing 
Those who own his sway, 
Who his laws professing, 
Teach them and obey. 


The following is the fragment of a 


CANTIGA. 
FROM “ PRIMAVERA,” 


Now the wish'd-for sun is bringing 
Life to day, and tints to earth ; 
Sends the shepherd, gaily singing, 
To his flocks that wait him, forth. 
Now chill night succeeds, and chases 
Golden lustre from the skies ; 
Bright-eyed dawn the night replaces, 
While its radiance glads our eyes ; 
Learn we thus (and not in vain) 
Suns but set to rise again. 


One day flies—the rest that follow 
Reach us, but they mocking fleet ; 
Laughing at my hopes so hollow, 
And my visions false, yet sweet. 
Still, howe’er my fate may thwart me, 
Unconvine’d, unchang’d I live ; 
From those dreams I cannot part me 
That such dear delusions give : 
Hoping yet in countless years 
One bright day unstain’d with tears. 


A favourite subject with Rodriguez 
Lobo is a shepherd tending his flock 
near the sea, watching the vessels with 
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their snowy sails, and gazing on the 
rocks and the waves, and drawing from 
the picture sentiments, similes, and re- 
flections, which he embodies in verse, 
and sings as romance, cantiga, can- 
cion, or sonnet. As for instance in 
the following 


ROMANCE OF LERENO. 


Down from this lofty crag I gaze 
Upon the waves’ contending shock ; 
The billow there its rage displays, 
Its firmness the opposing rock. 


I watch upon the tide afar 
A bark toss’d by the driving wind, 
Whose force Art’s proudest works can mar— 
It pictures Fortune to my mind. 


How little courage, faith, and will, 
Avail ’gainst hostile Fortune’s power ! 

Oh! for firm hopes and strength, to fill 
My heart when perils round me lour. 


*Mid changeful gales, through dangers dread, 
I traverse Ocean’s trackless realm ; 

The straining sails are fill’d o’erhead, 
Blind is the steersman at the helm. 


If on the poop the wild winds rave, 
I drive on rocks or treacherous sand: 
What skill from threat’ned wreck can save? 
How shall I reach the pleasant land ? 


Land vainly sought !—it gives to sight 
A cape that may not doubled be: 
Would I to port return? the might 
Of adverse breezes baffles me. 


I would my weary course were o’er, 
Yet scarce can look for end save this, 
To dash in pieces on the shore, 
Or founder in the deep abyss. 


Fond thoughts, sweet hopes ! 
blest 
My bosom had it never known 
Your presence, since in vain possest, 
To lose you while ye seem’d mine own. 


Oh, far more 


Better a clouded lot to bear, 

Than mourn o’er glories past and gone ; 
Nobler is Patience, soothing care, 

Than Vict'ry’s wreath by warriors won. 


Sorrows are real, joys are nought 
But shadows that o’er earth are spread ; 
That mock the eager grasp, uncaught, 
And leave no vestige when they’re fled. 


Perilous voyage! troubled tide! 
Billows that ceaseless surge and swell! 
Harbour unreach’d and undescried, 
Defiant straits, dark rocks, farewell ! 
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Farewell, rude reef and desert isle, 

Breaker, and shoal, and quicksand drear ! 
And syrens to whose voice erewhile 

I gave a pleas’d and willing ear. 


Farewell! I've anchor’d now—in vain 
Fair wind and favouring breeze may blow ; 
They shall not tempt me forth again— 
Enough of Fortune’s mood | know. 


Rodriguez Lobo has not only em- 
bodied his own feelings and sentiments 
on every suitable occasion in his “ Pri- 
mavera,” but is also said to have made 
it the vehicle of covert allusions to 
various circumstances in his own life, 
which, from the lapse of time, and the 
scarcity of records, cannot now be 
traced or understood. This work, 
which was dedicated to Donna Juliana 
de Lara, Countess of Odemira, went 
through many editions in Lisbon, and 
was translated into Spanish, and pub- 
lished in Madrid, in 1629. 

Encouraged by its success, Lobo 
wrote a second part, called “ Pastor 
Peregino, or the Wandering Shep- 
herd,” in which character Lereno, the 
hero of “ Primavera,” reappears, wan- 
dering in quest of adventures, and in 
search of a cure for the sorrows with 
which, by a strange inconsistency in 
pastoral writers, their shepherds are 
so frequently overwhelmed, in a state 
of life represented by the poets as the 
most tranquil, happy, and indepen- 
dent. The “Pastor,” like its first 
part, is simply a groundwork for lyries 
mm various measures, and for the ex- 
pression of sentiment, rather than for 
the development of incidents. Lereno, 
in the course of his wanderings, meets, 
in a scene of deep seclusion, with an 
old mountaineer, in whose words Lobo 
takes occasion to express (in prose, 
however) his own opinions and feel- 
ings, and his mode of life :— 


“In my cottage you will find nothing be- 
longing to vanity ; there is nothing but what 
is needful in my pastoral occupation ; or if 
there be anything more, it is but some ne- 
cessary of life. I live contented, and free 
from care, for when I wake my thoughts are 
not fixed on fortune; nor when I sleep, do I 
dream of the pleasures and possessions that 
deceive, and of the evils that men choose of 
their own will. At night, whatever star I 
see it is mine—for all the stars are propi- 
tious to my state of life; and by day the 
sun appears to me always of the same bright- 
ness, for the eyes with which I behold him 
are free. I have this instrument, to whose 
music I sing; whenever it is suitable for me 
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to be gay, I am so, for I sing only to please 
myself; and when it is otherwise, 1 care not 
for it, for 1 do not sing to rejoice others. 
When the frost and the snow are on the 
mountains, there is wood on our hills and 
fire in our flints to defend me from the cold; 
when the weather is sultry, I find refreshing 
coolness under the shade of these trees, and 
by the side of these fountains. My food is 
simple, conformable with the simplicity of 
my life; and my apparel is always of the 
same colour, for changefulness (even in 
trifles) is hazardous. The greatest difficulty 
I have arises from the shepherds around me ; 
each one has his own inclinations, and his 
own opinions, and I have to stand single 
with my own against all the rest; but I 
couduct myself in such a manner that no- 
thing painful results from our intercourse. 
From the avaricious man I never request 
anything; neither do I advise him to give 
to others, nor do I commend him for not 
giving: thus I neither deceive him nor of- 
fend him. To the proud man I display no 
pride, to avoid contention with him; nor do 
I assume any with inferiors, for with them 
it would be useless and misplaced. I do 
not serve an ungrateful man, in order that 
he should not make me regret it; or if I do 
serve him, I remember that, from his evil 
disposition, I can expect no return for the 
work which is good in itself. With the 
talkative man I am silent; to the silent 
man I speak with circumspection. The vio- 
lent man [ do not exasperate ; to the fool I 
do not strive to impart reason. To the poor 
man I owe nothing; from the rich man I 
ask nothing. The vain man I neither flat- 
ter nor censure; to the flatterer I give no 
credence; and thus I live peaceably with 
all, and no one does me any injury. I 
speak no bitter truths, and I encourage no 
degrading friendship. 1 do not seek for pos- 
sessions, that others may envy me. In these 
days, from the three best things in the 
world, the three worst are produced—from 
truth, hatred; from social intercourse, con- 
tempt; from prosperity, envy. I am what 
you see me, and what I have told you. Ido 
not wish to appear other than I am, nor to 
be more than I appear. If you are satisfied 
with what you have heard, and will come 
with me, as it is late, I will offer you the 
hospitality of my cottage; you may enter 
it without fear, sleep in it without danger, 
and leave it without regret.” 


This is intended for the speech of a 
single-minded and upright rural philo- 
sopher, and doubtless many of the 
maxims are excellent; but it seems to 
us a little too poco-curante and self- 
engrossed. The portrait is that of a 
harmless and amiable, but not very 
useful, member of the human family. 

Lereno does not accept the invita- 
tion, preferring to ramble deeper into 
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the solitude, and to spend the night 
in lonely meditations and in song. 
He personifies his sorrows, and ad- 
dresses to them, as sentient and in- 
telligent, a fanciful expostulation on 
their persecutions and his sufferings, 
endeavours to bring them to reason, 
and asks redress. 


ROMANCE OF LERENO.* 
PROM THE “ PASTOR PEREGRINO.” 


Amid these trees so sad and sombre, 
Now dimly veil’d by dark’ning night, 

Where leaves with low and gentle music 
Soft melancholy thoughts invite: 


Beside the stream, that rapid flowing, 

Its way through crags and pebbles takes, 
And vocal with its pleasant murmur 

The silent sleep of Nature breaks : 


Within the grove,whose light, whose features, 
Whose tints are lost in shadows brown, 
Cast downwards by th’ o’erhanging moun- 

tains, 
That round this deep seclusion frown : 


Here let me rest, and ask my sorrows 
(For they can answer prompt and well), 
Have I yet borne your utmost anguish ? 
Or can your power past griefs excel ? 


Would ye my death? can that avail you ?— 
Or life ?—what life will ye to give? 

For this existence, grief embitter’d, 
Doth hourly die, yet dying live. 


Long ages hath it seem’d to linger, 
And if for years it lingers still, 

*Tis but that Time each joy may banish, 
And deepen and increase each ill. 


Two powers, though sightless (one Affection’s, 
One Reason’s foe doth ever prove), 
Combine, against my life conspiring— 
One Fortune is—the other, Love. 


And these to banishment have doom’d me, 
I wander, heedless where I go: 

Alas! I find them still beside me ; 
Their wings are swift, my feet are slow. 


My Sorrows, if ye fain would slay me, 
Your blows so fast, so fierce to deal 

It needs not; one, the least, the lightest, 
Would task endurance strong as steel. 


Against me ye, and Love, and Fortune, 
Are warring in united band : 
No friends, save mine own thoughts, are 
near me; 
How can I, then, still firmly stand? 
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If ye would live with me, bethink ye 

That with my death must sound your knell; 
For sorrows only last while liveth 

The mortal in whose heart they dwell. 


Come, then, some sure remede revealing, 
Some balmy hopes that may sustain 
Your life and mine, while thus I wander 
O’er mountain lone, o’er silent plain. 


But what is this |—will ye not answer ? 
Another doth for you reply — 

“*Tis vain to ask redress from Sorrow, 
As seek from Fortune constancy.” 


Lobo added to his great pastoral ro- 
mance a third part, called «* O Desen- 
ganado” (the Disenchanted), orrather, 
“The Undeceived.” It is divided 
into sections, called ‘ discourses ;"’ 
and, like the two former parts, con- 
tains a great number of lyrics; and 
the author infused into it a larger 
amount of his own stores of informa- 
tion than in the two preceding parts 
of his work. But this sequel does not 
seem to have been as popular as the 
** Primavera” or the ‘ Pastor Pere- 

rino;” but the subject had been ex- 

austed, and the tediousness was not 
relieved by interest or adventure. 

Lobo’s Eclogues, ten in number, 
are in a less popular style than his 
es romances and other pastoral 
lyrics ; they are too didactic; the 
shepherds meet to moralise on some 
particular virtues and their opposite 
vices; but these bucolics are per- 
vaded by a rustic simplicity, and a 
delicacy and gentleness that are very 
pleasing, and the verse is sweet and 
fluent. The eclogues are interspersed 
with various songs, romances, can- 
tigas, &c., one of which we translate 
for its rustic quaintness. It is sung 
by a shepherd as an imaginary dia- 
logue between two friends, one rea- 
soning with the other on the inutility 
of complaining against Fortune :— 


CANTIGA. 


“ Find’st thou no cure for pain and dole ? 
Be still, and vain complaints forsake.” 


‘Leave me complaint ; it is the sole 
Revenge I can on Fortune take.” 


“Nay, all thy murmurings and sighs 
Strike vainly upon Fortune’s ear ; 
She cheats, and from her victim flies. 
How think’st thou reason she would hear ? 


* In the original, this romance is without rhyme, having only the assonance of vowels. 
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Then, save thou art perverse of mood, 
Thy querulous complaints forbear.” 


“ Leave me complaint, my only good, 
All else I yield to Fortune’s share.” 


“ But thence what fruit, I’m fain to learn, 
To gather canst thou fondly dream ?” 


“To chafe her when she doth discern 
How small her greatest boons I deem.” 


“Tf all men else her gifts enjoy, 
What can thine accusations do ?” 


“ Her falsehood prove, her arts destroy, 
And show, unmask'd, her visage true.” 


“ She'll say thou'rt envious of the weal 
To others given, to thee denied.” 


“ And I in vengeance will reveal 
How she her favours misapplied.” 


“What canst thou do to guard thee well, 
And thwart her when she would oppress ?” 


“To her my stern complainings tell, 
And to myself my happiness.” 


SONNET ON A 
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How natural is this last distich! 
How many there are who give them- 
selves the habit of complaining aloud 
of their ill-furtune, while they secretly 
confess to themselves that, after all, 
they still have much to enjoy ! 

Lobo, beside his incidental lyrics, 
composed a great number of separate 
romances (many of them in Spanish), 
pone sonnets, &c. Among the 
atter is one on a waterfall, possessing 
so much beauty that we are anxious to 
give it as a favourable specimen of the 
author’s powers in sonnet-writing. It 
is so remarkably well translated in 
Sismondi’s “* History of the Literature 
of the South of Europe,” that we take 
permission to transcribe that transla. 
tion, believing that the reader would 
prefer our so doing to giving him the 
trouble of referring to ‘‘Sismondi,” 
or to our presenting him with an in- 
ferior version of our own. 


WATERFALL. 


(TRANSLATED IN “sISMONDI.”’) 


“Ye waves, that from yon steep, o’erhanging height, 
Plunge in wild falls to seek the cliffs below, 
Dashing in whirling eddies as ye flow, 

Most beauteous in your strange aerial flight, 

And never weary of your stern delight, 

Waking eternal music as ye go, 


Roving from rock to rock! 


Yet why bestow 


These charms on scenes so rude and wild, when bright, 
And soft, and flowery meads a gentler way, 

Through sunlit banks, would softly lead you on 
To your far bourne, in some wish’d sea-nymph’s caves ? 
But, ah! your wanderings, like mine own, betray 


Love’s mysteries sad. 


Our hapless fate is one: 


Unchang’d flow on my thoughts, and headlong rush your waves.” 


Lobo would have done wisely had he 
been content to rest his fame solely on 
the basis of his sonnets, pastorals, and 
poems of that class. But his desire 
to imitate Camoens (whom he so near- 
ly approached in his lyrics) unhappily 
induced him to emulate the ‘ Lusiad ” 
by an epic, in which he failed. This 
work, called “‘O’Condestabre de Portu- 
gal (The Constable of Portugal*) was 

esigned to celebrate the Lusitanian 
hero, Nuno Alvarez Pereira, who, in 
1383, bravely assisted the Master of 
Avis, afterwards John I. (a natural 
brother of the then lately deceased 
King Ferdinand), to save their coun- 
try from the threatened yoke of Cas- 
tile, whose king claimed it as husband 


of the only child of Ferdinand, con- 
trary to the constitution of Portugal, 
which prohibited annexation to a fo- 
reign crown under such circumstances. 
Nuno Pereira, who made many sacri- 
fices for the independence of Portugal, 
distinguished himself in the great vic- 
tory at Aljubarrota (to which success 
he mainly contributed), which de- 
feated Castile, and gave to Portugal a 
native monarch, brave, wise, and ho- 
nourable. The epic, though it has 
some good passages, such as the de- 
scription of the great battle, and of 
Pereira in the bosom of his family, is 
dry and tedious, and is, in fact, but a 
rhyming biography in twenty cantos. 
But it is remarkable in one respect, 


* Generalissimo. 
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the choice of the subject at a time 
when Portugal had actually fallen into 
the hands of Castile, as though Lobo 
meant to recommend the examples of 
Pereira and Don John to his subju- 
gated countrymen, and urge them to 
another Aljubarrota; and his dedica- 
tion of his epic to Theodosius Duke of 
Braganza, to whom the Portugese se- 
cretly looked as their future deliverer, 
and whose son did, in 1640, expel the 
Castilians, and reign as John IV., 
strengthens the conjecture. It was 
about 1610 that he published the epic. 
In nine years after, when Philip II. 
visited Portugal as an unjust and op- 
ee master, Lobo addressed to him 

is pompous greetings, the ‘ Jorna- 
das,” apparently as an antidote to, or 
an apology for, his “Constable of 
Portugal,” which he might fear would 
otherwise be remembered to his disad- 
vantage when the foreign monarch 
came so near him as Lisbon. 

The Portuguese, after their national 
calamity at Alcacerquiver, still fondly 
hoped that Sebastian was yet living, 
either a prisoner or a wanderer, and 
that he would re-appear to free them 
from the Spaniards. Their hopes 
were founded on the circumstances 
that the corpse said to be his was so 
decomposed by two days exposure to 
the African sun, and so mutilated and 
defaced by the trampling of the horses, 
that it was not recognisable, and that 
Resende, the King’s page, had been 
heard to say that he pretended to re- 
cognise it only to draw off the Moors 
from the pursuit of his master, and 
that Don Nuno de Mascarenhas had 
affirmed his having seen him slain, for 
the same reason ; that several persons 
of credit had seen the King retreating 
towards the river after the time when 
he had been reported dead by Masca- 
renhas, and that Don Antonio, Prior 
de Crato (son of Sebastian’s uncle, 
Don Louis, who, had he been legiti- 
mate, would have been next heir) con- 
stantly affirmed that the King sur- 
vived the battle, and his declaration 
was universally believed. After the 
death of Sebastian’s grand-uncle and 
successor, the King-Cardinal, Don 
Henry, when Philip Second, had de- 
feated the Prior de Crato, and seized 
the Portuguese throne, as descended 
from King Emmanuel’s eldest daugh- 
ter, two umpostors, one after another, 
pretending to be the missing Sebas- 
tian, appeared, collected some follow- 
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ers, and disturbed the public mind. 
But their imposture was too gross: 
they were well known—one as the son 
of a mason, the other the son of a park- 
keeper ; they were defeated and pun- 
ished—the first with death, the other 
with the gallies. But in 1598, twenty 
years after the defeat at Alcacer- 
quiver, a Sebastian of a very diffe. 
rent order came forward, and his 
claims have never been satisfactorily 
disproved; in fact, have never been 
opposed by anything more than the 
bare assertions of interested antago- 
nists. In the year above-named, a per- 
sonage attracted public notice in 
Venice, who was asserted by all the 
Portuguese there, who had known Don 
Sebastian, to be that long-lost prince, 
and who, on being interrogated, de- 
clared himself to be so, and requested 
to be heard by the Venetian senate. 
He related, that having escaped from 
the battle, he disguised himself as a 
Moor, and thus reached Portugal, 
where he revealed himself to the Car- 
dinal-King ; but the latter, desirous of 
retaining the throne, sought to put 
him to death, and he was obliged to 
fly. Not wishing to disturb the peace 
of Portugal under a native king, he 
resolved to do penance in obscurity for 
the rashness by which he had brought 
so much misery on his realm, and 
retired to Sicily, where he lived in 
seclusion. Afterwards he repaired to 
Venice, where he was recognised by 
many of his former subjects. The 
Spanish Ambassador, knowing how 
distasteful to his master would be the 
resuscitation of the King of Portugal, 
denounced the claimant as an impos- 
tor, aflirmed him to be an apostate 
monk of Calabria, and accused him of 
many crimes. The supposed Sebas- 
tian was imprisoned, but on his repeat- 
ed entreaties to be heard, he was 
brought before the senate and exa- 
mined no less than twenty-eight times, 
when he completely refuted the charges 
brought against him, and gave the 
senate such clear and minute accounts 
of transactions between that body and 
Don Sebastian, which no one but the 
latter could have known so perfectly, 
that the senators were thrown into the 
utmost perplexity. It was remem- 
bered that Sebastian had twenty-four 
natural marks by which he could be 
recognised, some of which could not 
be counterfeited — such as one hand 
much larger than the other, and the 
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remarkable lip of the house of Aus- 
tria, of which his mother, Donna 
Joanna, and his grandmother, Donna 
Catherine, had been daughters. All 
these marks were found on the stran- 
ger. ‘The proofs he gave of his iden- 
tity with the lost king were so strong, 
and the conviction of all the Portu- 

uese who saw him was so unhesitat- 
ing, that the senate, notwithstanding 
the urgent representations of the Spa- 
nish Ambassador instructed by his 
court, would not venture to condemn 
the stranger, but, after two vears deli- 
berations, would only consent to com- 
mand him to leave Venice, and to 
abandon the title of Don Sebastian. 
He wished to go to Rome, to discover 
himself to the Pope, and his adherents 
disguised him as a Dominican Friar, 
that he might elude the spies of Spain. 
In Florence, however, he was arrested 
by the Grand Duke Ferdinand (Di 
Medici) from whom he was claimed by 
Philip of Spain. Ferdinand refused 
to surrender him to Philip, but sent 
him on to Orbitello, where he fell into 
the hands of the Spaniards, and was 
conveyed to Naples (then under the 
dominion of Spain), and cast into a 
miserable cell in the Castello del Ovo, 
where he was left for three days with- 
out food, and goaded to the commis- 
sion of suicide, but he opposed a mild 
and pious fortitude to his persecutions. 
The Viceroy of Naples, the Spanish 
Count de Lemos, who had been am- 
bassador from Philip Second to Don 
Sebastian, was curious to see the pri- 
soner, who was brought before him. 
The Count was standing bare-headed, 
the day being hot. The stranger 
addressed him, ** Be covered, Count 
de Lemos !” so exactly with the ma- 
jestic tone and manner of the Portu- 
guese King, that the Count was start- 
Jed and alarmed, and his confusion in- 
creased when the stranger related to 
him circumstantial details of occur- 
rences known only to himself and Se- 
bastian. ‘The captive was sent back 
to the Castello del Ovo, but the Count 
de Lemos, who had been deeply affect- 
ed by the interview, caused him to be 
treated with kindness and consider- 
ation during his (the Count’s) life time. 
But when de Lemos died, his son, who 
succeeded him as Viceroy, behaved 
with the utmost rigour to the stranger, 
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whom he removed to the prison of 
the Castello Nuovo. In vain the lat- 
ter urged to be taken to Portugal, 
where there were so many persons 
living who could be competent wit- 
nesses in the cause. All the favour he 
could obtain was, to be seen by such 
persons as interest or curiosity prompt- 
ed to visit him ; and all those, Spa- 
niards, Italians, and Portuguese, left 
his presence deeply impressed by his 
dignity, meekness and piety, and fully 
convinced of his identity. 

In vain did the Spanish Govern- 
ment bring forward persons to swear 
to him as the Calabrian; a woman 
suborned to claim him as her husband, 
retracted when confronted with him; 
pretended brothers and kinsmen did 
the same; a soldier bribed by a large 
sum to swear that he was a fellow- 
Calabrian, and had known the priso- 
ner from boyhood, was seized with re- 
morse, and publicly abjured his per- 
jury. The people of Portugal in vain 
petitioned that he should be sent to 
that country for examination — that 
step Philip thought too dangerous ; 
but the anxious people flocked to the 
churches to pray for the safety and de- 
liverance of the sufferer. The Vice- 
roy of Naples commanded him, on pain 
of death, to confess himself an im- 
poster, which he firmly and indig- 
nantly refused, calling upon heaven to 
witness his truth. He was conse- 
quently treated with the utmost inhu- 
manity, nearly starved for some days, 
and then whipped through the streets 
of Naples, a cryer going before him 
and proclaiming that such was the 
punishment adjudged by King es 
to a traitorous Calabrian (at whic 
words he always exclaimed, * that is 
false”) who assumed the name of Don 
Sebastian (to which he never failed to 
reply, ** And Sebastian I am.”) He 
was then loaded with chains and sent 
to the gallies, where, for three months, 
he suffered every kind of barbarity 
and humiliation that Philip’s cruel 
policy could dictate. 

Subsequently he was sent on board 
a galley to the Spanish Port of St. 
Lucar,* frequented by persons of many 
nations. There, all who saw him were 
satisfied of his being Sebastian. The 
French declared it publicly, and seve- 
ral Spaniards ventured to say that the 


* At the mouth of the Guadalquiver. 
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persecution of the unfortunate prince 
would call down vengeance on the 
head of Philip. The Duke and 
Duchess of Medina Sidonia, who had 
been intimately acquainted with Se- 
bastian, went to see the mysterious 
personage, believing him, however, to 
be an imposter ; but at the first look, 
both duke and “duchess turned away 
their heads with an air of dismay. He 
recalled to them some particulars 
which increased their perplexity; and 
reminded the duke that Sebastian, at 
their last interview, had given hima 
sword, which he said he could identify. 
The duke sent, by an attendant, fora 
number of swords, among which the 
true one was unostentatiously placed ; 
but the stranger selected it without 
hesitation. He also reminded the 
duchess that Sebastian had presented 
her with a ring, but that he did not 
tell her the secret that Sebastian's name 
was engraved under the jewel. The 
duchess caused the stone to be taken 
out, and the name was found, as he 
had stated ; and the noble pair became 
impressed with a conviction (which, as 
Spanish subjects, they dared not openly 
avow) that the unhappy galley-slave 
was, indeed, Sebastian. ‘The Portu- 
guese beginning loudly to demand his 
liber: ation, Philip took alarm, and after 

sending him to the Sicilian galleys, 
and then remanding him to St. “Lue: ir, 
he was finally removed to some secret 
prison in Castile, and was never heard 
of more. Assuming him to have been 
Sebastian (which has never been dis- 
proved), what a dreadful vicissitude— 
what a horrible fate for a king but too 
brave — what an atonement for his 
rash expedition to Africa! His fate 
was even worse (being more deeply de- 
graded, and more prolonged) than that 
of the peculiarly unhappy Louis X VI. 

While anxiety for the recognition of 
Sebastian was agitating the bosoms of 
the Portuguese, it does not appear that 
Rodriguez Lobo, peaceable and appa- 
rently timid, ventured openly to avow 
any share in the public feeling, though 
he was employed upon his « Constable 
of Portugal” before the professed Se- 
bastian had disappeared from the 
world. 

Other works of Lobo’s are, ** The 
History of the Sorrowful Tree,” in 
ninety-six octavo stanzas—an * Auto,” 
or religious play, on the birth of our 
Lord—an elegy on the robbery of the 
consecrated Host, committed in the 
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cathedral of Oporto (a strange sub- 
ject), and a comedy called ‘* Kuphro- 
syne,” which was at first erroneously 
attributed to another pen. 

He was also author of a celebrated 
prose work called ‘* The Court in the 
Country,orthe Winter Nights,” in which 
a party of friends, assembled in a coun- 
try house, discuss, in dialogues, the 
kind of education requisite to form an 
accomplished man for society. It has 
been much admired for its gentleman- 
like sentiments, its stores of knowledge, 
its sound criticisms, the well-told anec- 
dotes and tales with which it is inter- 
spersed, and the excellence of its style 
and language. Portuguese prose owes 
as much to Lobo as Portuguese poetry 
to Camoens ; he was the first who at- 
tempted to refine his native prose, and 
give it elegance and eloquence; his 
** Court in the Country,” and his three 
pastoral romances, had a strong and 
beneficial influence in improving the 
prose literature of Portugal. 

Notwithstanding the placid and un- 
eventful life which Rodriguez Lobo 
led, wholly devoted to study, to the 
Muses, and to Nature, his death was 
tragical. On acertain day, the date 
of which is unknown, he took boat at 
Santarem to proceed to Lisbon down 
the Tagus, that river of which he was 
so great a lover. A sudden storm 
arose, the boat was wrecked, and the 
poet sunk inthe waters, never to rise 
again in life. His remains were sub- 
oo ery found and interred in the 
Chapel das Queimadas, belonging to 
the Corvent of San Francisco, near 
the spot where his body was washed 
ashore. 

He was generally lamented, as an 
amiable man and a popular poet; and 
many poetical tributes were dedicated 
to his memory. But Thomas Noronha 
displayed his perverted taste by a bur- 
lesque sonnet on this melancholy sub- 
ject, to which, with repulsive levity, he 
strove to impart an air of ridicule. He 
wishes (in the sonnet) that the Tagus 
may lose its golden sands, Apollo’s lyre 
go out of tune, Bacchus’ cup be spilled, 
Venus, “* and her bantling” die; and 
swears by a name too sacred for trans- 
cribing on such a subject, that if he 
can catch that villainous Eolus, the 
god of the winds,that did the mischief, 
he will give him a sound thrashing ; 
nay, “by St. Peter, he will even 
cudgel him to death.” 

We gladly turn from these absurdi- 
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ties to a few lines of better fecling 
and taste inscribed to Lobo's memory 
(under the name of his hero Lereno), 
by a cotemporary poet, in an address 
to the Tagus :— 


ADDRESS TO THE TAGUS, 
Tagus! could these sweet numbers breath’d 
to thee, 
By_lov’d Lereno, singing on thy side, 
Have touch’d thee, how couldst thou unpity- 
ing see 
His mournful death—'twas in thy waves 
he died. 
Because he gave thee glory, wouldst thou 
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To him, in recompense, a crystal tomb ? 
As in his /ife all honour’d didst thou live, 
So in his death reproach shall be thy 
doom. 
He gave thee life of wide-spread fame—and 
thou 
Didst cut his Being short—like fell in- 
grate 
As thou hast slain, thy fame is blotted 
now: 
Yet shalt thou him exalt whose bitter 
fate 
Hath been thy deed—his deathless memory 
On thee, as on a silver tablet, graved shall 
be. 


M. E. M. 


FOOD——DRINKS——-DRUGS. 


** For heaven's sake put aside that 
book !” was the advice of a friend who 
observed upon our table a goodly vo- 
lume of some 650 pages of close print, 
labelled Fuod and its Adulterations. 
** Don’t read it if you wish ever to eat, 
drink, or take physic more.” We were 
not deterred by this kindly warning, 
but, true to the maternal nature, boldly 
essayed to know good and evil; and 
yet we live —eating, drinking, but 
taking no physic, just as if we knew 
no more of the horrid secrets of adul- 
teration than is conveyed in the old 
proverb, which tells man he must eat 
a peck of dirt before his final conjunc- 
tion of ashes to ashes. We shall see 
pea by what deeper draughts of 

nowledge we were enabled to regain 
the equanimity which, we must con- 
fess, was considerably disturbed by 
that dangerous thing, a little learning, 
when we first sipped it from the scanty 
spring of a volunteer “ Sanitary Com- 
mission.” We now intimate the fact, 
that one may taste of knowledge, and 
not die or even languish, because we 
conceive the subject to be one of very 
grave public interest, respecting which 
it is desirable the whole of the people 
should be well informed. It is true, 
** death in the pot” is not a novel ma- 
nifestation of the King of Terrors; for 
long before Mr. Frederick Accum in- 
troduced the subject of adulteration of 
food to the world by that quaint name, 
the common and statute law had dealt 
with it under various heads. ‘The as- 
size of bread and beer, both as to qua- 


lity and quantity, was vested in the 
chief magistrates of cities, probably 
from the date of their institution ; and 
the offence of changing corn by a mil- 
ler, and returning bad corn in the 
stead, has been punishable by indict- 
ment from time immemorial. In both 
these instances, and in many others, 
countless attempts were made to regu. 
late the evils of pot and pan by legisla- 
tive acts, apparently with so little en- 
couragement in the result, that the 
latest legislation has gone well nigh 
to unfetter the two stafls of English 
life from all practical securities against 
their corruption. A considerable ex- 
citement was, however, raised and 
kept up during the years 1851 to 1854, 
by the publication, in a medical jour- 
nal, of a large number of reports of 
microscopical and chemical analyses of 
various articles of food, drink, and 
physic; and the subject having at- 
tracted the notice of Parliament, it 
was referred to the consideration of a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
during the session of last year. The 
Committee have reported that they 
were unable to complete the inquiry 
entrusted to them within the time at 
their disposal, and they have recom- 
mended the investigation to be renewed 
in the ensuing session of Parliament. 
The published evidence, nevertheless, 
seems to us to be ample; but, as it is 
probable; the recommendation of the 
Committee will be adopted, the present 
time may not seem inappropriate to a 
short digest of the multifarious crude 
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material upon which the public as well 
as the Committee may be called upon 
to found opinions destined to be the 
basis of legislation. 

Our readers must not be frightened 
when we tell them that abundant evi- 
dence of a trustworthy nature has been 
adduced, to prove that almost every 
substance whose name is a familiar 
household word, and many of which a 
majority of them never heard —in a 
word ‘all articles which it will pay to 
adulterate, whether of food, drink, or 
drugs,”* are frequently and extensively 
the acnrete of adulteration. The 
fact would be scarcely credible upon 
auy testimony, were it not that what 
must be considered as a plea of con- 
fession has been put in by the dealers 
in those articles, in the mode in which 
they have dealt with an accusation 
that, if preferred in a less sweeping 
manner, would undoubtedly have been 
repudiated asalibel. In the original 
investigation, instituted by the pro- 
prietor of the Lancet— 


“The method pursued was this. Two 
persons, in whom confidence could be re- 
posed, were sent to purchase the articles 
which it was proposed to take in hand and 
to analyse. Immediately on each purchase 
the name and address of the party was 
placed on the wrapper containing the article 
bought, with the date and the initials of the 
person purchasing. The results have been pub- 
lished from time to time, in connexion with 
the names of the parties from whom the diffe- 
rent articles were purchased; if, therefore, 
there had been any general inaccuracy in the 
results, it cannot be questioned for a moment 
but that some of those parties would have 
proceeded to show any error in the state- 
ments made. The statements were made 
regularly during a period of four years, and 
involved the publication of the names and 
addresses of many hundreds of manufacturers 
and traders.” 


The manufacturers and traders, in 
truth, treated the whole affair with 
profound contempt; and therein, we 
doubt not, they exercised a wise dis- 
cretion. ‘The fact is, nevertheless, re- 
markable, and it will be found to throw 
some light upon the public bearings of 
the subject that ought not to be dis- 
regarded, in considering the possibility 
and mode of legislative intervention. 
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The practice of adulteration, as es- 
tablished by many competent witness- 
es, seems to be readily divisible into 
two kinds, or forms. In the first, 
which is the kind most frequently 
practised, the adulteration consists in 
the addition of substances of inferior 
value, in order to increase the weight 
or bulk of the article sold. It is, in 
fact, adulteration for profit, and it in- 
volves the admixture of various sub- 
stances required to restore the colour, 
taste, smell, and other properties of 
the matter adulterated. It is neces- 
sarily practised upon, and by the use of 
a vast variety of articles whose names 
are to be found under every letter of 
the alphabet ; but a few examples will 
show the nature of these practices, 
which vary in character from simple 
cheating to a mere accommodation of 
supply to demand. Foremost in the 
former category, we find the adultera- 
tion of coffee, respecting which Dr. 
Hassall arrived at the following con- 
clusions, viz:—That of twenty-nine 
samples of canister coffee analysed, the 
whole were adulterated, twenty-eight 
of them containing chicory in large 
proportions, and five being mixed with 
roasted wheat and substances bearing 
a close resemblance to mangel-wurzel 
and acorn; of twenty samples exa- 
mined later, nineteen were adulterated 
with chicory, and the chicory itself was 
adulterated with some red ferruginous 
earth; of thirty-four samples, pur- 
chased as genuine coffee, subsequent 
to the regulation authorising the sale 
of mixed chicory and coffee in labelled 
packages, nine only were genuine, 
while twenty-five contained various 
proportions of chicory, in eight of 
them to the amount of one-third of 
the whole article.t The gist of these 
statements is corroborated to a consi- 
derable extent by Mr. Phillips, the in- 
telligent chief officer of the chemical 
department of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, who found a proportion of 
twelve nine-tenths of the samples of 
coffee submitted to him for examina- 
tion, during nearly twelve years, adul- 
terated with chicory, and the adul- 
terating medium itself occasionally 
adulterated with beans, rye, oats 
(roasted and ground), caramel, or 








* Reports of Select Committee on Adulteration of Food, &c.—Minutes of Evidence, Ques- 
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burned sugar, red oxide of iron, 
orange-berries.* Tea would also seem 
to be, or rather to have been, exten- 
sively subjected to the simple cheat- 
ing process of addition of spurious 
substances, adding weight and bulk, 
with such ancillary manipulation as 
is required to preserve appearances. 


“In tea, as imported (says Mr. Phillips), 
I have found these substances—gum, in- 
digo, a vegetable yellow, Prussian blue, 
which is rare; carbonate of magnesia, sul- 
phate of lime, and silica. Inthe tea made 
up in this country I found many substances 
—re-dried tea-leaves, other leaves, namely, 
beech, elm, bastard-plane, fancy oak, and 
willow, made up to represent green tea with 
gum, Dutch pink, Prussian blue and indigo, 
carbonate of magnesia, French chalk, and 
sulphate of lime. When dried leaves and 
re-dried tea have been made up to represent 
black tea, I have found gum just outside 
the leaf, just coated over with rose pink to 
give ita bloom. Foreign leaves are broken 
up very small, and sifted through a sieve of 
a known size; they are then gathered up 
by means of gum-water, and rolled up into 
pieces, sometimes to represent the caper tea, 
sometimes to represent coarse gunpowder 
tea; they are then faced over with colour- 
ing matter made of the blue and yellow 
substances I have named, and they are then 
bloomed by being put into a bag, with a 
little carbonate of magnesia, French chalk, 
or sulphate of lime.t 


It is remarkable that it is agreed 
that these frauds are mostly of Chinese 
origin, and that they are practised 
chiefly in dealings with green and 
caper, or black gunpowder teas. Con- 
gous and souchongs arrive in England, 
for the most part, in a genuine state ; 
and it would appear that the manu- 
facture of spurious tea in this country 
is but a matter of history. It is 
curious also that, according to Mr. 
Phillips’s belief, it was, like many 
other malpractices, a Treasury fun- 
gus :— 


“ T have no reason (said Mr. Phillips) to 
believe it exists at the present moment. 
There were two cargoes of tea wrecked about 
the year 1840 or 1841. The Treasury 
granted permission to the underwriters to 
make the best use they could of this cargo 
of tea. A party connected with the tea 
trade washed this tea,’ and re-dried it on a 
common kiln used for drying malt. This 


* Ibid. Q. 2149, et seg. 
t Ibid, Q. 2355. 
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tea found its way into the market at a re- 
duced price. After the cargo was gone, the 
trade wanted something to lower the price 
of their tea, and then re-dried tea-leaves 
were bought up. It then became a trade for 
parties to go round to different hotels and 
large houses, and buy them up at 2d.a 
pound. The re-dried leaves, however, were 
not sufficient to furnish the quantity requir- 
ed, and then resort was had to British 
plants.” 


The indiscreet leniency of the Go- 
vernment in this case seems to have 
raised a demand for a spurious article, 
and it was accordingly supplied. The 
great principle of buying in the 
cheapest market has its attendant in- 
conveniences, and, applied to the trade 
in tea, it worked no better abroad than 
at home, if we may believe the follow- 
ing evidence of Mr. Warington, the 
chemical operator of the Apothecaries’ 
Company :— 


“ When the Company [E. I.] had a mo- 
nopoly of the supply, and there was an 
ad valorem duty, did they employ tasters 
and inspectors at the ports? — Yes, they 
had inspectors at Canton always. 

“ Do you think we had purer teas at that 
time than we have had since the trade was 
thrown open ?— There is no question of it. 

“ Was there no lie tea imported at that 
time ?—Not that I have heard of. I believe 
it is quite a modern introduction. 

“ Since the opening of the trade ?—Since 
the demand of the merchant for a cheaper 
article.”§ 


To use the words of another witness, 
every substance consumed as food is 
thus adulterated, more or less. Sugar 
is rendered bulkier and heavier by ad- 
ditions of potato-flour, tapioca-starch, 
and all manner of weighty dirt. Bread 
is made cheaper by admixtures of po- 
tatoes; whiter—even that of the League 
Company—by alum. Lard is but a 
compound of potato-flour, sal-soda, 
caustic lime, and salt, in which the 
adipose matter of the sus scrofa is but 
a secondary ingredient. And so it goes 
on to the end of a list which it would 
be unprofitable to cite at length. 

The examples we have given of adul- 
teration for profit are instances of 
simple cheating. There are, however, 
varieties of this form of adulteration 
which, being really no more than the 


¢t Ibid. Q, 2346. 
§ Ibid, Q. 897, et seq. 
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accommodation of the quality of the 
article sold to the purchasing power of 
the consumer, cannot properly be in- 
cluded in that infamous category, al- 
though some of them have been used 
as chief chevauz de battaile by the anti- 
adulterators. Thus the reduction of 
the strength of beer, porter, stout, and 
gin, by the simple addition of water, 
though most obnoxious to the English 
mind, is truly no more than the sup- 
plying of a demand for cheap beve- 
rages. The preparation of tobacco, 
too, with sugar, water, or treacle, is not 
properly an adulteration, but a manu- 
facture of an article in common de- 
mand ; atid in the case of the fragrant 
weed it is truly remarkable, and we 
dare say very much opposed to the 
precoticeived opinions of our readers, 
that scarcely any material adulteration 
is practised. 

At the present moment, according 
to the belief of Mr. Phillips, the to- 
bacco trade is perfectly free from adul- 
teration;* and even the acute eye of 
Dr. Hassall, aided by his best micros- 
copes, could not detect, in the nume- 
rous specimens of manufactured tobacco 
he examined, a single particle of a leaf 


that did not belong to the genuine fa- 
mily of the weed. Only now and then, 
at a fair or race-course, did he ever 
chance upon even a penny cigar of 
spurious fabric—contrived rather for 
ornament than use—a mixture of hay 


and brown paper. But he by no means 
loses hope of a more fortunate future ; 
there are natural differences in the com- 
position of varieties of the plant, 
**so considerable and so varied, as to 
render it manifest that by imitat- 
ing its chemical composition, tobacco 
may be adulterated to a considerable 
extent, without the possibility of our 
being able to declare with certainty 
that it is so adulterated.”t The hint 
will probably be acted upon in due 
season, and with a zeal proportionate 
to the folly that regulates the fiscal re- 
lations of this important trade. The 
law, a few years ago, permitted the 
manufacture of spurious tobacco, until 
the ingenuity of the trade got in fo- 
reign substances to the extent of 70 
per cent.t Having thus inaugurated 
the practice of adulteration, the guar- 
dians of the public revenue turned 
right round, and forbade the use of 
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any substance but water in the home 
manufacture of tobacco, thereby di- 
recting commercial ingenuity away 
from adulteration and towards smug- 
gling. Sugar, or molasses, is a neces- 
sary ingredient in Cavendish, and as 
its employment within the United 
Kingdom is forbidden, and easily pre- 
vented, the ready-made foreign article, 
which is subject to a prohibitive duty 
of 9s. 6d. a-pound, is plentifully smug- 
gled, and can be freely bought in 
ounces at prices from a third to a half 
below the amount of custom supposed 
to be paid upon it. So curious and 
noteworthy is the perseverance of go- 
vernments and philanthropists in op- 
posing their own ends and in guiding 
the natural appetites of the objects of 
their financial and benevolent care 
into mischievous and often destructive 
courses. The ruling passion of those 
respectable parties prescribes a conti- 
nual warfare of especial activity against 
those practices which man, savage or 
civilised, universally adopts for the 
solace of his cares, and with the con- 
stant result of converting them, by 
their meddling, into agencies of dire 
moral and physical evil. 
“ The pipe, with stem of lily white 
In which so many take delight,” 


is laid hold of by Chancellors of the 
Exchequer as an instrument of taxa- 
tion, and doubtless a fit one; it is 
counterblasted by moralists. But the 
inordinate taxation with which the one 
hopes to fill the Exchequer, and the 
other to “cleanse the foul body of the 
infected world,” has no other effect 
than to poison tlie fumes inhaled by 
the smoker, or to teach him, when he 
takes tobacco, not to reflect tranquilly 
upon the similitude of his own brief 
and frail existence in the “ ashes, dry 
and white” of the briefly-burning 
Indian weed, and in the clay “ broken 
with a touch;” but to spend those 
contemplative moments in compassing 
and imagining by what means he may 
most surely circumvent the exciseman 
and fill his pouch with honey-dew, or 
indulge in the illicit pleasure of a ge- 
nuine Havanna, without violating his 
conscientious sense of frugality. Well 
nigh the whole of the male inhabitants 
of Great Britain and Ireland are made 
smugglers by laws, which do not re- 
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strain smoking, but diminish the re- 
venue. By like restrictions and fet- 
ters upon the manufacture and sale 
of beer and spirits, the population is 
subjected to a continual process of 
poisoning, and a numerous class of 
respectable tradesmen is_ strongly 
tempted, almost forced, to the com- 
mission of the crimes of fraud and 
adulteration. In London, at least, 
and probably in all the large towns of 
England, it would seem to be certain 
that tampering with the common be- 
verages of the people is almost uni- 
versal; and although these practices 
are to some, perhaps even to a consi- 
derable, extent merely, as we have said, 
the accommodation of supply to the 
purchasing power of the consumer, 
by harmless dilution, still there can 
be no doubt that there is a consi- 
derable amount of cheating in the mak- 
ing up of drinks, fairly chargeable 
against publicans. 

Allthe witnesses agree that the dilu- 
tion of beer, porter, gin, &c., is ba- 
lanced by admixtures of substances 
designed to restore their colour, taste, 
or apparent strength; but although 
there is testimony to show that such 
substances as sulphate of iron (cop- 
peras), cocculus indicus, and even 
exhausted tobacco, have been added 
to beer with those views, the weight of 
testimony goes to prove that the ordi- 
nary forms of fraud are of a less dan- 
gerous character, and that the sub- 
stances commonly used in adulterating 
beer are sugar, treacle, salt, grains of 
paradise, quassia, gentian, camomile- 
flowers, and coriander-seeds, all harm- 
less in their nature. So likewise, in 
the making up of gin, the articles 
used are rarely of a noxious kind, and 
may more properly be called ‘‘ flavour- 
ings "—their trade-name—than frau- 
dulent adulterations ; and, touching 
our own national beverage, Mr. Phil- 
lips tells an anecdote which includes a 
moral at once reassuring and warning : 
«* A gentleman in the north of Ireland, 
who drank his fourteen or sixteen 
glasses of toddy in an evening, became 
very ill. He would persist in the belief 
that it contained corrosive sublimate ; 
he sent us up a sample ; we examined 
it, and it was perfectly pure.”* There 
is, we believe, but little noxious adul- 
teration of any sort practised in Ire- 


* Ibid. Q. 2284. 
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land; but the fact furnishes no better 
reason for drinking a pint of whiskey 
of an evening, than is furnished by the 
illness of the northern gentleman, for 
the total prohibition of a cheerful and 
moderate glass. 

The second species of adulteration 
includes varieties of a kind infinitely 
more mischievous to the public than 
any commonly to be found in the cate- 
gory we have just been considering ; 
and yet, strange to say, the mischief is 
done at the bidding of the consumer. 
A great number of articles of food 
are coloured, flavoured, or perfumed, 
often with noxious, and sometimes 
with highly poisonous substances, with 
no intent on the part of the manufac- 
turer or dealer to obtain a fraudulent 
profit, or even to produce a cheap com- 
modity, but simply because customers 
will not be contented with the sensible 
qualities of the unsophisticated article. 
Instances in point are supplied by 
pickles, sauces, confectionery, snuff, 
and, we may add, bread, tea, gin, and 
many other subjects of the adultera- 
tion for profit. Thus the wholesale 
manufacturers are forced to imbue 
their pickles and bottled fruits with a 
strong dose of verdigris before they 
can insure their sale; and no one will 
buy essence or paste of anchovies, 
or lobster, shrimp, or tomato sauces, 
unless they are reddened with rusty 
iron clay. Crosse and Blackwell's 
‘* practice with pickles for the last 
thirty-five years has been to use copper 
vessels in boiling the vinegar ; it re- 
quires the vegetables to be scalded first, 
and then they remain in the vinegar 
two or three days, so that the vinegar 
takes up a portion of the copper. The 
same thing is done two or three days 
afterwards, and is repeated till the 
vegetables become of a green colour.” 
It was certainly not the manufacturer's 
fault that his customers thus chose to 
eat and drink their own destruction. 
Mr. Blackwell ‘often wondered he 
had no complaints, because, when a 
gooseberry pie was cut, it appeared an 
unnatural green.” The customers, 
nevertheless, ate on, and even fashion- 
able London clubs liked their anchovy 
sauce best when made “ bright and 
handsome looking” by the trituration 
in every one hundred gallons of it of 
ten pounds of armenian bole. Nor is 
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the beggar’s brat less influenced by the 
pride of the eye than the most fasti- 
dious of cockney epicures. He, too, 
will have his morsel of ruin splendid 
with colour, and swallows his lollipop 
with a contented mind only when it is 
coloured with red-lead, chrome-yellow, 
Prussian blue, or green arsenite of 
copper. The ratifia flavour, dear to 
both man and child, is sought for 
_— death may be in the single drop 
of oil of bitter almonds with which it 
is communicated to sweetmeat or 
liqueur. People are so anxious to be 
poisoned, that they will refuse to drink 
whiskey until it is made into British 
brandy by the addition of amylic 
alcohol, a poisonous oily product of the 
distillation of raw grain. Oxide of 
lead, and chromate of lead, and bi- 
chromate of potash, which are terrible 
poisons, are commonly met with in 
snuff,* their presence being, no doubt, 
the supply of a demand for an inor- 
dinate titillation of the olfactory 
nerves. 

A strong part of the case of the anti- 
adulterators is that which refers to 
medicinal drugs, and here the common 
public opinion is entirely with them. 
The roguery of druggists and apothe- 
caries has been a standing half-jest for 
time immemorial, and few doubt that 
it is well nigh whole earnest. Yet the 
evidence received by the committee 
does not, we think, warrant that con- 
clusion, without a large reservation ; 
and we venture to add, that some ex- 
perience disposes us to concur with 
those witnesses who deposed to a be- 
lief, that in this matter the world is 
somewhat too censorious. There can, 
indeed, be no doubt that the market 
contains a large amount of drugs of 
various kinds extensively adulterated, 
both in their crude state as imported, 
and after they have passed through 
the hands of the drug grinders. There 
are in London, it is said, certain 
“druggists, at least one druggist, who 
would sell any powder you please at 
36s. the cwt. ;"¢ and this feat can, of 
course, only be accomplished by the 
machinations of grinders, and the re- 
gulated use of the Powder of Post, as 
the sawdust with which these artists 
clean their mills is termed. ‘There is, 
also, the sufficient testimony of Mr. 
Herring, an eminent drug-merchant, 
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that seammony is sometimes imported 
containing from eighty to ninety per 
cent. of chalk; the effect of which 
upon the animal economy is directly 
opposed to that to be expected from 
the pure drug; and that opium may 
be brought in divested of every trace 
of morphia, which is its active princi- 
ple. Yet it is plain that the ardour of 
the chase has led the purists into two 
errors. They have overlooked the 
distinction between impurities, acci- 
dental and incidental, and adultera- 
tions; and they have forgotten that a 
vast number of samples of manufac- 
tured drugs are not intended for medi- 
cal use, and that many of them are 
consequently sold, designedly and 
notoriously, impure, as being in that 
state cheaper, and equally well fitted 
for the purposes to which they are 
ordinarily applied. Thus there are, in 
fact, no such articles of wholesale im- 
port as pure scammony or pure opium, 
tor these substances being juicy exuda- 
tions from incisions in growing plants, 
they must be more or less liable to 
accidental admixtures of dust, insects, 
and other impurities, during the pro- 
cess of hardening ; and as the juice of 
the poppy will dry only to a certain 
consistence, opium is always purposely 
stiffened by working it into a mass 
with such leaves of various kinds as 
may be at hand. Again, the legiti- 
mate existence of pure and impure 
drugs is recognised in the common use 
of a distinctive epithet. There are, 
for example, the sulphuric acid of com- 
merce, and the carbonate of soda of 
commerce, and these are sold in the 
market certainly in an impure, but by 
no means in a fraudulently adulterated 
state. ‘They are suited for various 
uses in the arts, as the phrase goes ; 
and it is the business of the apothecary 
—who in England, unfortunately, has 
abjured his proper function—to purify 
and adapt them for medical use. In 
doing this, in the case of one of the 
articles we have chanced to mention, 
it might become his duty to discover 
that the drug of commerce was largely 
impregnated with a deadly poison. 
Some few years since, it entered into 
the wise head of the King of Naples to 
impose an export-duty upon the sul- 
phur which England had been in the 
habit of obtaining from his volcanic 
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realm, It is an ill wind blows nobody 
good, and a little bit of luck was blown 
to Ireland by this breeze. Shares in 
the Cronebane mines forthwith began 
to look up, for in them abundance of 
pyrites lay waste, which before long 
was made to yield sulphur enough to 
ease the market which Neapolitan 
cupidity and folly had tightened. But 
the sulphuric acid or vitriol made from 
this sulphur contained so much arsenic 
as torender it altogether unfit for me- 
dical use, although it in no way de- 
teriorated it for employment in many 
arts. The article was certainly im- 
pure, but it would be absurd to say 
that it was adulterated. Nevertheless, 
this example proves the gravity of the 
subject; and it is truly a very serious 
matter that a valuable life might be 
sacrificed through an English drug- 
et ignorance of the existence of 

ronebane, and of the little episode 
we have just related. Something in- 
finitely more valuable than life was 
very near being made away with in 
that manner, only the other day,when 
a link in the chain of proof that a gen- 
tleman was the murderer of his wife 
was only broken by the discovery that 
arsenic, supposed to have been em- 
ployed in the deadly work, was really 
a constituent of the accusing doctor’s 
muriatic acid test. We by no means, 
therefore, wish to make light of this 
portion of the subject of adulteration, 
and we hope to have a word or two 
more to say upon it before we con- 
clude, 

But nowa question naturally presents 
itself, as to how it comes, that mortal 
Englishman survives to tell or to hear 
thus how 


“ Death in every form surrounds us.” 


With poison in every mouthful of ne- 
cessary food, poison in every appetis- 
ing condiment, poison in the convivial 
cup, poison in the medicament trust- 
ed to for the restoration of health; it 
would seem as though the King of 
Pontus himself must have succumbed 
under that deadly cumulation. If we 
were to attach the same degree of 
credit to the testimony of the purists, 
touching the general prevalence of the 
practice of adulteration, as we cer- 
tainly do to their particular instances 
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of it, we should be forced to admit, 
that the mariner with 


** Fire on the maintop, fire on the bow, 
Fire on the gundeck, fire down below," 


enjoyed a condition of tranquil and 
secure existence compared to that of 
the Londoner girt with poison. If such 
were the unavoidable conclusion that 
must be drawn from the facts stated 
in recent publications on the sub- 
ject, well might our friend warn us— 
happy in our provincial ignorance— 
against perusing them, But we have 
read them carefully without such a 
conclusion having been forced upon 
our mind, and we will shortly impart 
to our readers some of the grounds of 
the confidence we have happily re- 
gained. 

In the first place, then, we find a 
general unanimity of opinion to exist 
upon two points—First, that with the 
exceptions of water and air, it is per- 
fectly possible, nay easy,evenin London, 
to procure every article of food, drink, 
or physic, pure and good of its kind ; 
and, secondly, that the origin of the 
evilis cheapness. Adulteration is but 
a phase of that calico civilisation, a 
distinctive feature of which is a gen- 
teel preference for motley wear, flim- 
sy but brilliant, instead of plain lin- 
sey-woolsey, warm and homely. Both 
these propositions are deducible from 
the testimony of all the witnesses, and 
by some of them they were put direct- 
ly, with great plainness and force. 
Thus we find in br. Hassall’s reports 
on coffee,* which contain, we may 
say, the case for the prosecution, a 
list of eleven shops at which perfectly 
genuine ground coffee may be had at 
fair prices ; while he must indeed be a 
simpleton who would not expect to be 
cheated at establishments offering a 
half-pound canister of cafe de la flavour 
Francaise, or the true Parisian coffee 
—a beautiful compound—for sixpence, 
and no charge for the canister, In- 
deed this article, although placed in 
the front of the battle, furnishes the 
strongest ground for hoping that the 
demon of adulteration is not altoge- 
ther so black as he has been painted. 
Coifve can readily be procured, in small 
quantities, of pure quality ; and when 
mixed, it is almost exclusively with 
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chicory, which many consumers, as we 
think with very bad taste, believe to 
be animprovement. ‘The home adul- 
teration of tea, we have already shown 
to be now at aminimum, Mr, War- 
ington, who has paid very great atten- 
tion to the subject, says,* that very 
nearly the whole of the sophistication 
of the article takes place abroad, and 
that it consists chiefly in giving green 
tea a ‘ face” of glazing and colour, 
which nature does not give it, in order 
to suit the capricious taste of English, 
and still more, of American buyers.t 
Souchongs and congous invariably ar- 
rive in this country in a pure state ; 
and Dr. Hassall himself volunteers to 
calm the fears of ladies who look for 
death in the teapot, by assuring them 
that he has never met with a single in- 
stance of the presence of any entire 
leaf, except tea leaf, in that fountain of 
maiden meditation.{ In fact, so far is it 
from the fact that spurious tea is largely 
used in the United Kingdom, that, as 
we learn from Mr. Phillips,§ a large 
quantity of a commodity of that kind 
brought into this country from Singa- 
pore, could not find a market, and was 
reshipped to Holland, after having 
paid the duty on tea, and sold there. 


The possibility of obtaining genuine 
beer from the brewer, and, if a sufli- 
cient price be paid, from the publican, 
is not denied by any one; and it is 
the same with all the other articles of 
food and drink respecting which in- 
formation was laid before the Commit- 


tee. Nor is the case different with re- 
spect to drugs. ‘I may mention,” 
said Mr. Maurice Scanlan, “ that I 
have had a knowledge of most of the 
drug-houses in London for thirty years 
and upwards, and I do not believe that 
any of the large houses lend them- 
selves to any adulteration whatever ; 
and the same thing may be said of a 
great many of the retailers. ‘There 
are hundreds of houses in London we 
may take things from, blindfold.”’| 
We can confidently assure our read- 
ers that Mr. Scanlan is a most com- 
petent witness. He was called for 
the prosecution, but his testimony to 
the fact that there is no difficulty 
in procuring sound drugs, is in accord- 
ance with that of the best-informed 
persons who were examined. 


There is a like unanimity of opinion 
with regard to the cause and sign of 
the evil being cheapness, but by none 
of the witnesses was it expressed in a 
more effective manner than by Sir 
John Gordon, the worthy Mayor of 
Cork. ‘I cannot speak positively,” 
he said, ** to adulterations; but I know 
that an article which is sold very cheap 
must have some kind of fraud practised 
on it,” and ‘I invariably take it into 
my head that, when I see an arti- 
cle offered for one-half its intrinsic 
value, there is something wrong about 
it.”"§ Here, in fact, is exposed the 
whole secret of fraudulent adultera- 
tions, and a great part of the means 
of safely preventing them. One in- 
stance will render the whole matter 
plain to the meanest capacity :—Com- 
mon, good opium is worth 20s. a lb. ; 
a refuse opium, naturally bad — for 
nature is herself an adulterator — and 
largely mixed with accidental impuri- 
ties, may be purchased in the market 
for 4s, Surely the difference of price, 
if the standard-price were generally 
known, would be warning enough to 
the most inexperienced buyer to cleave 
to the one article and to despise the 
other. Nor can the manufacturer be 
very much blamed, in foro conscientia, 
who excused himself for supplying a 
very bad article for the American 
market, by reciting the words of his 
contract, as follows: —**I have an 
order,” said the merchant, “ to ship 
so much blue-pill at such a price; can 
you produce it?” ‘I can make you,” 
replied the druggist, ‘* what I dare 
say will pass.” Doubtless it would be 
better policy in the long run if manu- 
facturers and dealers were to decline 
making or selling spurious goods ; but 
they will scarcely exhibit that proof of 
foresight so long as the taste of con- 
sumers leads them to prefer the name 
of a luxury to the sosliay of a substan- 
tial comfort—a starched rag, pervious 
to the slightest wind, but painted in 
bright red-and- yellow, to a coarse, 
ugly, but warm drugget. Indeed the 
circumstances of the agitation that has 
been going on upon this subject during 
the last three or four years, plainly 
show that, in practising adulteration, 
the majority of traders are but obey- 
ing a hard necessity, They have made 
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little or no resistance to investigations, 
often carried on in a manner that could 
scarcely fail of being hurtful to their 
feelings, if not injurious to their busi- 
ness. Dr. Normandy, indeed, com- 
plains that upon one occasion a baker 
* used a very offensive expression 
about his eyes,” but to us the only 
wonder is, that he and his fellows got 
through their investigation without 
being frequently rolled in the gutter. 
It seems to us that the forbearance 
with which they were received, the 
assistance frequently given to them in 
their inquiries, and the frankness and 
good temper with which the move- 
ment has been generally met, s 
volumes for the sense, the willing- 
ness to deal fairly, if they be permit- 
ted, and, we will add, for the honesty 
of traders, of all kinds and degrees. 
We own our foregone conclusions did 
not lead us to expect these results. 
Throughout the inquiry, we meet with 
such intimations as these, which we 
take from the evidence of Mr. Waring- 
ton and Dr. Normandy :— 


“On calling at one of the large tea ware- 
houses, and mentioning what I bad ob- 
served, they said immediately, ‘ Have you 
examined the unglazed tea?’ I was very 
much struck with the term ‘unglazed.’ I 
asked them what they meant by ‘ unglazed 
tea?’ They said, ‘we have two kinds of 
tea in the trade, what is called glazed tea, 
and unglazed tea.’ I said I should very 
much wish to see a sample of unglazed tea. 
They then showed me a sample which had 
no green colour at all; it was of a dull 
slate colour.”* 

“I obtained a letter of introduction to 
two of the largest druggists in London, and 
from them I learnt that cocculus indicus, 
foots sugar, liquor ammoniz, and extract of 
gentian, were constantly sold by them to 
publicans for the purpose of adulterating 
beer. Some years ago I saw, standing at 
the corner of a street, near a public-house, a 
cart, with the name of some _ person, 
‘ brewers’ druggist,’ painted upon it; I think 
the inference is, if there be brewers’ drug- 
gists there must be beer-druggers.” 


If there be poisoning indicated in 
such revelations as these, it is assured- 
ly not secret ; and, indeed, the adul- 
terous generation seem to be perverse 
enough to work constantly in the light 
of day. Among Dr. Hassall’s pro- 
minent testifications against their evil 
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deeds are typographical reprints of 
handbills recommending 


“ CHINESE 
BOTANICAL POWDER, 


OR 
CHINESE ECONOMIST, 

Used in Eastern Climates for Improving in 
Strength and Flavour every description 
of Tea, 

AND 
LA VENO BENO, 

THE CHINESE TEA IMPROVER; 


“The essential part of the leaf of a tree, 
which grows in the East, and is imported 
through the East Indies to this country. 

“The virtues of the leaf were discovered 
in the year 1842, and now introduced to the 
British public, the discoverer first having 
proved the great utility and efficacy by tes- 
timonials from numerous persons of dis- 
tinction and science. 

“Tt is very strengthening to the nerves— 
it does not prevent sleep—it is useful on re- 
tiring to rest. It is recommended to the 
debilitated for its pleasant and invigorating 
qualities, to the aged for its strengthening 
properties, and to the public generally, for 
its economy and excellence. 

“Tt will strengthen the voice. 
ful to singers and public speakers. 

“A threepenny packet will make one 
quarter of a pound of tea last as long as 
half-a-pound.”{ 


It is use- 


A vast deal of the mystery lies on 
the surface ; and it is further evident, 
that admixtures of a dangerous cha- 
racter are exceptional, and that the 
majority of sophistications are innoxious 
to the health, as well as sparing to the 
pocket. Arrowroot is mixed with sago, 
potato, and tapioca starches; butter, 
with water and salt; cinnamon with 
cassia; cocoa and chocolate with arrow- 
root, sugar, chicory ; ginger with flour, 
turmeric, cayenne pepper ; marmalade 
with pulp of apples or turnip ; sugar 
with potato-flour and tapioca starch. 
This is done mainly because people de- 
sire to use, or to seem to use, these and 
such like articles, who have not the 
means to pay for them. It is sheer 
nonsense to say the poor are cheated, 
when, buying the name of an article 
and paying a nominal price, they do 
not get the genuine substance. It 
transcends the power of human legis- 
lation to produce a pound of butter 
or a potato at less than first cost—that 
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is work for creative Omnipotence. 
When an article cannot be produced 
without a certain expenditure of la- 
bour, of course it cannot, under or- 
dinary circumstances, be sold for a 
sum below the nominal money-repre- 
sentative of that labour ; and it neces- 
sarily follows, that those who cannot 
pay that sum, must forego the use of 
the article, or content themselves with 
a substitute invested with its name. 
Nevertheless, although we concur 
with such intelligent and experienced 
men as Messrs. Phillips, Wallington, 
and Redwood, that there has been a vast 
amount of exaggeration in the state- 
ments of the purists, we are not pre- 
pared to deny that an evil does exist, 
and that, if possible, a remedy should 
be applied to it. Then comes the con- 
sideration of what remedial measures 
would be right, possible, and effective. 
Suggestions were made to the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on 
this point, and there are indications, 
in their own questions, that some of 
themembers, at least, entertained views, 
more or less definite, respecting them ; 
but as a body, they have recommended 
no more than a continuance of the 
investigation. To our mind, that ap- 
pears to be altogether unnecessary ; 
and we venture humbly to suggest, 
that as, in this case, a multitude of 
counsellors has been consulted, it 
would be an unwarrantable extension 
of the proverb to seek safety in a mob. 
If the Committee be re-appointed in 
the coming session, we trust its com- 
mission will be, simply to consultandre- 
port upon the materials for a conclusion 
already in existence. ‘There is enough 
in them to exercise their utmost in- 
genuity and wisdom, ifit shall be their 
desire, as no doubt it will be, to accom- 
plish any good, or to eschew any evil. 
Signs are not wanting, that some active 
persons have been ‘“ working this 
movement ;”—a Committee has been 
formed at Wolverhampton, and men 
have been writing books, and collecting 
materials for books, and for second 
editions. The business has been be- 
gun in a workmanlike manner, and 
ints of the line it is to be conducted 
in are not far to seek. We have ob- 
served the course of several of these 
movements in our time, and we ven- 
ture to predict, that a plan of a com- 
mission to execute the laws for pre- 
venting the British people from poi- 
soning themselves unawares, will be 
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found ready cut-and-dry in some port- 
folio, perhaps in two or three. There 
will be comprised in the scheme a 
chief commissioner — a burly dema- 
gogue, or needy cadet of some ruling 
house,—with two or three umbre, en- 
dowed with a talent for silence and 
sneaking, to form a Board; an ac- 
tive secretary, whose energy and pub- 
lic zeal have burst the bonds of the 
honest calling to which he was bred ; 
a chemist ; a philosopher (histologist, 
we believe, is the new specific name), 
who can see through his microscope 
into the very heart of a millstone; and 
several scores, perhaps hundreds, of 
district-inspectors, chosen from among 
the decayed election-agents of the 
party in office, and commissioned to 
prescribe for the nation— 


‘© When men may eat and drink their fill, 
And when be temperate if they will; 
When use, and when abstain from vice, 
Figs, grapes, phlebotomy, and spice.” 


In short, we see reason to fear that 
a gigantic job is in course of concoc- 
tion, the working of which—if it could 
ever be brought to work in England— 
is to some extent foreshown in the ex- 
perience of an analogous system in 
another state; and as an account of 
this—brief but pointed—happened to 
fall under our notice in the Berlin cor- 
respondence of the Times of the 12th 
of last month, we shall make no apo- 
logy for applying it to use here :— 


“Tt is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that no one living in Prussia is at liberty to 
do the most innocent or even laudable and 
meritorious action without first obtaining 
the permission of some authority or other. 
The police not only meddle with every 
imaginable thing that a police might be 
expected to control, but an infinitude of 
others not usually thought to belong to its 
province; it not only regulates the safety- 
valves, water, and steam-cocks of all steam 
boilers, &c., but also forbids ‘ persons re- 
moving goods in town or country’ to carry 
a looking-glass uncovered through the 
streets, or along a public highway, for the 
sun’s rays might fall upon it and be re- 
flected into the eyes of some soft-headed 
horse going by, who might shy at it and 
perhaps run away. The police regulates the 
colouring matter to be used in elecampane 
and lollipops, lest small children, eating too 
large a quantity of sweet stuff, should get 
the stomach-ache, and derange the do- 
mestic economy; vide the Staats Anzeiger 
of Nov. 11, of this year, which gives an 
accurate list of all the hurtful and all the 
innocuous colours that can be used for co- 
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louring sweetmeats and toys, at the same 
time warning all manufacturers of the above 
articles not to offend against a certain penal 
paragraph of the law ‘in this case made 
and provided,’ and also drawing the atten- 
tion of parents to the inconvenient conse- 
quences of children being allowed to suck 
their toys !” 


These last words are suggestive of 
the proverbial wisdom of teaching 
grandams to suck eggs; but it would 
be a mistake to disregard the warning 
of the Prussian example, as if its be- 
ing ridiculous would prevent its being 
followed among ourselves. They laugh 
who win; and commissioners, philoso- 
phers, and inspectors may laugh like 
undertakers if they can cajole the 
country into an acceptance of their 
services. The whole affair would be- 
come intolerable in a year or two, and 
be broken up; but then vested inte- 
rests would have been created, and the 
national purse would be drawn upon 
to compensate or pension the incum- 
bents. In the meantime the agita- 
tion of “ working the movement,” and 
the temporary bustle of the new-fan- 
gled commission, would have spread 
the knowledge of the theory and prac- 
tice of adulteration far and near, 


«‘The publication of Accum’s re- 
searches, some years since, as well as 
of other more recent works treating 
of the falsifications of food, have 
clearly been followed by increased 


adulteration ;”* and so, unquestion- 


ably, but in a vastly increased degree, 
would a governmental stirring of the 
subject operate for the propagation of 
fraud. 

But, we shall be asked, an evil be- 
ing admitted to exist, must not some- 
thing be tried as a remedy? Without 
admitting the general force of this 
mode of reasoning, we can reply that, 
in this particular case, it is possible to 
attempt to do something that will not 
be necessarily mischievous, by impos- 
ing intolerable restrictions upon trade, 
or by the creation of a new nest of 
corruption. There is a part of the 
work already done by the Board of 
Inland Revenue, and there would seem 
to be little difficulty in arranging for 
charging that department with the 
duty of doing as much as can safely 
be undertaken in the matter. There 
is an efficient staff of chemical officers 
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under the orders of the Board, and it 
already interferes directly to save the 
revenue from loss, and consequentially 
to prevent the public from being in- 
jured by fraudulent adulterations in 
excisable or customable articles of 
food and drink. The list embraces a 
great proportion of the prime neces. 
saries of life, and a few simple ar- 
rangements would render the ma- 
chinery applicable to all purposes to 
which it would be advisable to apply 
it. It seems to us that the importa- 
tion of adulterated food, drinks, and 
drugs would soon cease, if it were 
made the practice to submit all sus- 
pected articles to the examination of 
the chemical officers, and to deal with 
such cases as frauds upon the revenue ; 
and there appears every reason to ex- 
pect that importers would cordially 
assist in rendering this plan effective. 
It would clearly be their interest to do 
so. But, then, supposing that spurious 
imports could be arrested, how are we to 
detect and prevent subsequent frauds by 
wholesale orretail dealers ? A reversion 
to an ancient practice, inconsiderately 
interfered with, would, we conceive, do 
a good deal directly towards the end 
in view, and would point the way to- 
wards the accomplishment of all that 
would be necessary. 

We never could see any good reason 
for abolishing the assize of bread and 
beer in corporate towns ; and we can- 
not now perceive any difficulty in the 
way of its restoration. A shadow of it 
does still remain tothe annoyanceof the 
tradesman, and with no advantage to 
the public, Why should not the sub. 
stance, which practically benefited both 
parties, be restored? The poorest pur- 
chaser of a loaf can have little difficulty 
in ascertaining that he has received a 
proper weight of bread; but few con- 
sumers, poor or rich, can form an esti- 
mate as to what its price should be. 
This was fairly done and freely made 
known under the old system of assize 
which was, in the particular of price, 
nothing more than an announcement 
of the sum at which a pound of sound, 
pure bread, could be sold, considering 
the average price of corn, and allowing 
a fair profit tothe baker. It was com- 
petent to any one to sell below that 
figure; but the assize furnished a 
standard of reference for all, and a test 
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of adulteration impossible to be mis- 
understood. Cheapness, we have seen, 
is the great origin of the evil, and the 
sale of bread, or of any other article, 
below a price that would cover the cost 
of its production, and allow a reason- 
able profit, is better proof than could 
be given by a college of philosophers, 
that the commodity has been reduced 
in value by adulteration. We would 
remove every shadow of objection from 
the old system of assize by rendering 
it merely declaratory. If the consum- 
ers were fully and authoritatively in- 
formed as to the proper cost of sound 
bread and beer, i might be safely 
trusted to give a higher or a lower price 
for it at their pleasure. A knowledge 
of the sum at which an honest man 
could supply the article, would be to 
them the power of procuring it pure, 
and the principle might easily be ex- 
tended to all articles of internal use, 
and made general. It would only need 
to construe and digest certain articles 
in the Prices Current, and to give the 
result circulation through the medium 
of the public journals, in order to en- 
able every man in the United Kingdom 
to inform himself as to the price at 
which a tradesman could afford to give 
him a glass of beer, or an ounce of tea, 
or a gill of vinegar, free from poison, 
and of standard strength. There would 
always be a large proportion of trades- 
men who would be content with fair 
profits, and who would feel honesty to 
be their best policy; while the dis- 
honest competition of Cheap Johns 
would be effectually exposed. We 
have seen that even in these worst of 
times, when noone knows when he 
may die of a preserved gage or a sugar- 
plum, there are in the city many more 
righteous dealers than would have 
saved Gomorrah; and we have nodoubt 
they would be vastly multiplied if there 
was constantly in their customers’ 
hands a standard by which he could at 
least test the possibility of trading 
honesty, ‘The scope and efficacy of 
the test would be increased, as we hum- 
bly think, to a suflicient extent, if 
mayors of towns and other local au- 
thorities were empowered to refer sus- 
pected samples of food or drink to the 
revenue chemical officers for examina- 
tion, and to found thereon such pro- 
ceedings as the common or statute law 
may warrant. To the staff of the 
Board of Inland Revenue might also 
be intrusted the weekly editing of the 
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Prices Current to which we have allud- 
ed; and we have little hesitation in 
predicting that if these simple measures 
were adopted, the workers of the move- 
ment would shortly discover their oc- 
cupation to be unprofitable. 

Ve must now return for a moment 
to the subject of the adulteration of 
drugs, which possesses some features 
peculiar to itself. The assize system 
would not be applicable in this case, 
nor would it be practicable to use the 
analytical services of the revenue offi- 
cers, except in checking spurious im. 
portations. But here, too, we can point 
out a short-cut for the anti-adultera- 
tors—they have only to put their Lon- 
don pride in their pockets, and to fol- 
low an Irish example. The profession 
of the apothecary in Ireland is a re- 
stricted one: it is open only to men 
whose knowledge has been tested by 
examination, after they have passed a 
sufficient time in practically learning 
their art. Their proper business is to 
prepare and compound drugs in ac- 
cordance with an authoritative stand- 
ard, and they enjoy a monopoly of the 
retail trade in the compounding of 
drugs for medical use. ‘They are re- 
sponsible for the due discharge of this 
duty, and being for the most part re- 
spectable men, they perform it con- 
scientiously and satisfactorily. They 
commonly, we have reason to believe, 
buy their stocks from one or other of 
those respectable houses with whom 
one may deal blindfold, and buying in 
small quantities, they can assure them. 
selves of the purity of each article at 
a small cost of trouble. Hence it isa 
rare thing to hear of misadventures 
with drugs, or of spurious medicines 
in Ireland. In England, on the other 
hand, the name of apothecary only ex- 
ists. The word has lost its original, 
proper, and, we rejoice to be able to 
add, its Irish signification. Any man 
who pleases may undertake to do apo- 
thecary’s work: he may open a shop, 
call himself chemist and druggist, and 
poison her Majesty’s subjects, or frus- 
trate the skill of the physician, as 
chance may direct. Hitherto the title 
of chemist and druggist might generally 
be taken to mean, that the person as- 
suming it sold drugs for the use of man 
and beast, perfumery, and fancy arti- 
cles, and was not tinctured with the 
slightest knowledge of chemical sci- 
ence. And although we are ready to 
admit that the incorporation of the 
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Pharmaceutical Society has initiated a 
change for the better, the reproach to 
a great extent still exists. We ven- 
ture to say it will not be completely or 
in any degree effectually removed, un- 
til the Irish example shall be followed, 
and a real, scientific apothecary shall 
be called into existence, protected by 
the law, and rendered proportionately 
responsible to it. 

e must now draw to a conclusion. 
There are parts of the subject we might 
have dwelt upon more at length, per- 
haps with advantage. There are others 
untouched, which we should like to 
have an opportunity of considering; 
but we presume so far as to hope that 
we have done enough to satisfy timid 
persons that they need not fear to find 
rat’s-bane in their porridge, if they 
will buy the materials from respectable 
tradesmen, and be content to pay for 


Tue development of Anglo-American 
energy has from the first manifested 
itself in two distinct directions. Look at 
the uniform growth of that race: you 
will find it increasing upwards, and 
outwards, at once. Upwards, in the 
centres of civilisation, where it has no 
room for expansion ; outwards, on its 
confines, where it is free, with nothing 
but the wilderness beyond. In its ca- 
pitals, America is struggling against 
the world. The competition of ma- 
terial and intellectual progress, like a 
lash with double thong, keeps its crowds 
up to their labour. It elevates itself, 
day by day—but it is by the despera- 
tion of rivalry. In its forests, the An- 
“or meme is another man. He 

shaken off the trammels, with the 
costume, of social life. He has set 
his face, and his soul, Westward. 
His eyes go out into the desert ; and 
he’ catches in his whole character 
somewhat of the reflected hue of the 
Indian who retires, scowling but ma- 
jestic, before him. 

American letters partake of the ana- 
logy we have pointed at. Irving, 
Emerson, and Hawthorne — Dana, 
Holmes, and Willis, have worked 
shoulder to shoulder with the world. 
We may add Parsons, a poet as yet 
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them a reasonable price. We shall, 
on our own part, be fully satisfied, if 
we shall see any ground for believing 
that moderate councils will prevail 
with the many estimable men who have, 
from the best motives, joined in for- 
warding the anti-adulteration move- 
ment, so far as to induce them to lend 
a calm consideration to our views. 
Much ado has been made, we will not 
say about nothing; but the play will 
end well, if Mr. Scholefield and his 
fellows of the Committee will take 
advantage of the excitement to estab- 
lish the few simple and unobjection- 
able arrangements to which we have 
pointed. It will, at the least, be but fair 
to try them, before embarking in the 
expenses of a new Commission, at a 
time when the nation cannot afford to 
waste a single pound, or to lose the 
profitable services of a single man. 





little known in this country, though 
deservedly esteemed in his own. 
They have toiled, and wrought, and 
carved out a name for themselves 
against the whole array of literary ri- 
valry. They entered the lists with the 
Seven Champions of Christendom, clad 
in armour like themselves, and broke 
a lance — nay, a score— upon the 
shields of the doughtiest knights of 
conventional renown. 

Others have taken another course. 
With tools whetted at the workshops 
of refinement, they have separated 
themselves from their fellows, and 
walked into the woods. In bidding 
farewell to the haunts and homes of 
civilised life, they have made a sacri- 
fice — and they know it. But if they 
have lost much, they have gained 
more; and those who follow in their 
steps will know how to honour the 
pioneers of literary exploration. 

Cooper was one of these literary 
backwoodsmen. He has cleared a h- 
terature from the forest. With an 
arm inured to manly toil, hath he 
smitten into the tangled luxuriance of 
a primeval race, and appropriated 
what he has reclaimed to everlasting 
culture. In proportion as the en- 
terprise of the East narrows and 
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obliterates the wildernesses of the 
West, will the stores of aboriginal ro- 
mance contained in the Leatherstock- 
ing Tales become more precious and 
more productive. ‘They will be pre- 
served with the greater jealousy, the 
more the state of things they represent 
melts through tradition into legend. 
But they will, in their preservation, 
become, like other classics, the study 
and models of a future age, and per- 
petuate, in the thousand unforeseen va- 
rieties of a national school, scenes and 
manners that have passed away. 

Another explorer of the Western 
Unknown was Bryant. Contempla- 
tive in his wanderings, he has tracked 
the footsteps of Nature into the re- 
cesses of her forests and mountains, 
and given a voice to the poetry of soli- 
tude. ‘No poet,” says a critic of his 
own country, ‘has described with more 
fidelity the beauties of the creation, 
nor sung in nobler song the greatness 
of the Creator. He is the translator 
of the silent language of the universe 
to the world.” And he adds, “ His 
works are not only American in their 
subjects and their imagery, but in 
their spirit. He is a national poet.” 

But it seems to have been left for 
Longfellow to push the explorations of 
his countrymen both into nature and 
into legendary lore—into the wilderness 
of space and of tradition—to a limit be- 
fore unreached. By one or two of his 
earlier works he had given indications 
of what his more matured genius might 
arrive at. In Evangeline, and those 
lesser hymns of the hunting-grounds, he 
had fired the bush, as it were, before 
him, and he can now advance by the 
light kindled by himself. This is not 
too much praise, perhaps, to bestow on 
a poet whom we were quite as ready to 
censure when, mistaking his course, 
he followed the dim, medizval swamp- 
fire, and for a time lost himself in the 
Golden Legend. 

That he should have recovered the 
path — we might call it the trail — 
speaks loudly to his credit. Few poets 
have found their way back to their 
own vein when they have struck away 
from it. Longfellow is once more 
conspicuous, because he is once more 
American. He may indeed still be 
natural and pleasing, as he always has 
been, when he stands alone with his own 
thoughts, be they caught from what 
country or clime they may. But he 


will never continue to be — what he is 
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now — original, unless he abandons, 
once for all, the moulds of conven- 
tionalism, and abjures as econ 
as he has just done, everything that is 
not native tohim. Such is our general 
estimate as regards the career of a na- 
tional poet, Some one or two may be 
lifted, by transcendent genius, above 
the necessity of preserving the cou- 
leur locale ; but, as a general rule, it 
must be adhered to. This it is which 
points to the distinctive national 
scenery, character, and traditions of 
our own country, as the field in 
which a genuine Irish poet — when 
such shall again appear — will have to 
seek his inspiration. 

The “Song of Hiawatha” is founded, 
as the author tells us, ‘on a tradition 
—- among the North American 

ndians, of a personage of miraculous 
birth, who was sent among them to 
clear their rivers, forests, and fishing- 
grounds, and to teach them the arts of 
peace.” Into the Indian song —or 

dda—thus derived, have been woven 
other Indian legends, for which the 
author acknowledges himself princi- 
pally indebted to the researches of Mr. 
Schoolcraft, who has done so much 
towards preserving these national re- 
lics. But, in constructing what bears 
the outward semblance of a mere fable, 
it appears to have formed part of the 
author’s design to convey, in the guise 
of allegory, a further meaning. Hia- 
watha, the hero, is a type of the 
progress which was alone possible to 
the savage. The virtues, the powers, 
the faults, and the absurdities of the 
red man are depicted in colours as 
bold as those with which his person is 
bedaubed. ‘The gentle, artless thing, 
presiding over the female department 
of the native wigwam has her repre- 
sentative in Hiawatha’s wife — Minne- 
haha—* Laughing Water.” And the 
allegory is kept up to the end; for the 
story concludes with the retreat of the 
aboriginal hero into the recesses of the 
westward forests, as soon as the 
stranger has set foot on the soil he is 
destined to appropriate to himself with 
such cool and cruel effrontery. 

With sound good sense, Longfellow, 
instead of aiming at such novelties of 
versification as Tennyson has been 
lately experimenting upon, has chosen 
as his medium of expression a mono- 
tonous, rhymeless chant—said to be 
Finnish — uncouth to the ear at 
first, but after a time, from its very 
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monotony, lending a wierd character 
to the wild tales it accompanies; so 
that when we get to the end the rythm 
continues to drone on, like the bourdon 
of a bagpipe, calling for any additional 
amount of legendary articulation. The 
vehicle is, no doubt, as a vehicle, a 
good one. That detached passages 
could be familiarly quoted for their 
poetic beauty, in such a dress, is 
scarcely possible. The “song” tmiust 
be sung out. Hence, it is ridiculous to 
attempt to do it justice by any selec- 
tion we cati make by way of extract ; 
nor does the constant occurrence and 
recurrence of jaw-breaking Indian 
names make the difficulty less. So 
crude a vocabulary of native sounds 
needs to be brought up, again and 
again, and ruminated upon, to be di- 
gested at all. All that could be done, 
the author has done, in translating, as 
arule, every word that occurs—thus 
lessening the awkwardness of the ex- 
pedient by the constancy of its — 
tition; so that at last, like lazy 
schoolboys, we begin to look for the 
translation wherever we meet the ori- 
ginal. But, as we have said, habit 
alone can reconcile the ear—if it be 
reconciled—to anything of the kind. 
The command of language and 
imagery displayed by Longfellow in 
this attempt of his, we are bound to 
say, is far greater than a superficial 
reader might imagine. To relieve a 
long poem, hampered by a monotony 
of cadence, from a monotony of dic- 
tion and metaphor, needs all the force 
and compass of a practised hand. In 
proportion as the framework is uni- 
form, must the details be varied. ‘To 
vary these details, without destroying 
the simplicity the scene and characters 
demand, is a task requiring no or- 
dinary skill. We gladly admit that 
here the poet has displayed very high 
powers. He has, it is evident, co- 
pious resources at command; but 
they are resources which point beyond 
the work here accomplished, and give 
hope and earnest of future achieve- 
ments of far higher pretension. Ori- 
ginality and vigour are two prognostics 
of eminence. They represent youth 
and ambition ;—the one indicating the 
power, the other the will, to rise. But 
they do not in themselves constittte 
eminence. The originator in art, who 
quits his studio for the fields, falls to 
work upon all he sees—skies, foliage, 
and foregrounds. He puts in these 
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with care—the two former with their 
appropriate delicacy, the last with due 
force and freedom. He bears home on 
successive cartons the materials he has 
collected; but the magnum opus—the 
immortal performance—is wrought out 
of these, and out of more than these. We 
shall recur to this subject before we 
have dene. Let us take it for granted 
that “ Excelsior,” may still prove the 
exponent, as it has ever been the motto, 
of the career of the most deservedly po- 
pular of American poets. 

In the meantime, it is really hope- 
less to attempt a serious ‘natyite of 
Hiawatha’s song. To be quite grave, 
will be to appear quite ridiculous. 
Anything is better than that reviewer 
and reader should go forward under the 
influence of different emotions. Aban- 
don wé the sublime, then, as we would 
our travelling-carriage, when we come 
to a pheasantry or cover-side, and hie 
we into the thicket in the rough-and- 
tough, dread-nought, devil-may-care 
undress of a regular old sportsman. 

Notwithstanding all our swagger, 
we confess it is not without some little 
trepidation that we cast about for a 
leading extract—like a first leap—that 
shall not frighten away our readers 
once for all. Here is one, from the 
introduction, a little smoother than 
the average :— 


“Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 
Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 
And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of great rivers 
Through their palisades of pine-trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 

Flap like eagles in their eyries ;— 
Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off 

Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ; 
Listen to this Indian legend, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
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Groping blindly in the darkness, 


been improved by time; she inhabits 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness 


a wigwam “by the shining Big-Sea- 


And are lifted up and strengthened ;— 
Listen to this simple story, 
To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye, who sometimes, in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses. 
Pause by some neglected graveyard, 
For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half-effaced inscription, - 
Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 
Full of all the tender pathos 
Of the Here and the Hereafter :— 
Stay and read this rude inscription, 
Read this Song of Hiawatha!” 


Gitche Manito, “ the mighty,” “the 
Master of Life,” descended on the 
mountains of the Prairie, 


“On the Great Red Pipestone quarry,” 


and assembled the primitive tribes and 
nations of the West together. In their 
presence he formed “a pipe for his ca- 
pacious mouth,” not like that of Poly- 
pheme for harmonious, but for fumi- 
gatory purposes. In short, having 
constructed his pipe, he filled the bowl 
though it was with bark of willow, in- 
stead of those ‘flowers of soul” so 
disparagingly called the ‘ weed of Vir- 
ginia.” He struck a light, and incon- 
tinently smoked the calumet of peace 


“As a signal to the Nations ;” 


then, having impressed upon the as- 
sembled savages the necessity of laying 
aside their weapons and their war- 
gear, and turning themselves to the 
pursuits shadowed forth by the ‘“* Puk- 
wana of the Peace-pipe,” he va 
nished in his own smoke, and sent 
them away, a pacific population, igno- 
rant ofeverything in the world except 
that they needed instruction. Thus 
we learn that in time of peace alone 
are the arts of peace sought for and 
prized. 

Gitche Manito sends the people a 
chief, Hiawatha, to teach them. His 
birth is on this wise :— Nokomis, the 
beautiful daughter of the Moon, pro- 
duces a fair daughter, Wenonah, who 
islovedand deserted by the West Wind, 
Mudjekeewis, and who becomes, in her 
sorrow, mother to Hiawatha, dying 
immediately after his birth. The hero’s 
childhood is a rough, savage one 
enough. His grandmother has not 


Water.” 


‘“‘ There the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 

Safely bound with reindeer sinews ; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
‘Hush! the Naked Bear will get thee!’ 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 

‘ Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 

Who is this that lights the wigwam ? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam! 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!’ 


“ When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
* What is that?’ he cried in terror; 
* What is that ?’ he said, ‘ Nokomis?’ 
And the good Nokomis answered: 
‘ That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other.’ 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘ Hiawatha’s Chickens.” 


Old Nokomis had a friend called 
Iagoo, ‘the great boaster,” — ‘‘ the 
marvellous story-teller.” This fellow 
undertook for the sporting education 
of the young chief. He made a bow 
for him, and arrows, and strung the 
bow, and sent him into the forest to 
slay aroebuck. As the archer passed, 
the birds—the Opechee, the robin; 
the Owaissa, the blue-bird; and the 
beasts—the Adjidaume, the squirrel, 
and the rabbit (whose name, we pre- 
sume, is suppressed for good reasons), 
besought him, one and all, not to shoot 
them. 


“ But he heeded not, nor heard them, 

For his thoughts were with the red deer; 

On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 

Leading downward to the river, 

To the ford across the river, 

And as one in slumber walked he. 
Hidden in the alder- bushes, 

There he waited till the deer came, 

Till he saw two antlers lifted, 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 

Saw two nostrils point to windward, 

And a deer came down the pathway, | 

Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 

And his heart within him fluttered, 

Trembled like the leaves above him, 

Like the birch-leaf palpitated, 

As the deet came down the pathway. 
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Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow, 
Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled, 
But the wary roebuck started, 
Stamped with all his hoofs together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow; 
Ah! the singing, fatal arrow, 
Like a wasp, it buzzed and stung him! 
Dead he lay there in the forest, 
By the ford across the river ; 
Beat his timid heart no longer, 
But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted. 
As he bore the red deer homeward.” 


This sort of education was not quite 
in accordance either with the “Church” 
or the “* National” system; neverthe- 
less, it served the turn—it was the 
bear’s lick, which answered best for 
the cub—the wolf’s pap, eminently 
suited for the wet-nursing of the trans- 
atlantic Romulus. 

Thus Hiawatha grew; the Nimrod 
of these wild hunting-grounds—skilled 
in wood-and-water-craft—learned in 
old men’s lore—a splendid wrestler, 
runner, swimmer, diver, and climber— 
a dead shot, and a magnificent bruiser. 
His mittens, Minjekahwun, and his 
moccasons, completed, indeed com- 

osed, we are led to believe, his costume. 

When the weather was cold, he added 
a cloak, made by Nokomis out of the 
hide of the red deer he had slain—and 
eaten. 

Forth fared this noble, and some- 
what formidable savage, prepared to 
run “wild in woods,” without any 
very fixed idea as to the direction he 
should take. As luck would have it, 
though (was it because?) warned by 
his grandmother not to intrude upon 
the kingdom of the West-Wind, his 
moccasons bore him railway-pace, ‘ at 
each stride a mile,” into the very re- 

ion he had been cautioned against— 
the realm of Mudjekeewis, who, we 
may recollect, was the lover and be- 
trayer of his deceased mother, Weno- 
nah. Here he found the gay old de- 
ceiver, shivering upon the “ gusty 
summits” of the Rocky Mountains, and 
expecting nothing less than a visit 
from his son. 


“ Filled with awe was Hiawatha 
At the aspect of his father. 
On the air about him wildly 
Tossed and streamed his cloudy tresses, 
Gleamed iike drifting snow his tresses, 
Glared like Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Like the star with fiery tresses.” 
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But Hiawatha had a grudge against 
his parent; and as he had not the 
benefit of either of the valuable edu- 
cational institutions we have alluded 
to, he thought he might indulge in the 
very natural wish of knocking his fa- 
ther’s brains out. Accordingly, hav- 
ing taxed him with his perfidy, he 
started up, 


“ And with threatening look and gesture 
Laid his hand upon the black rock, 
On the fatal Wawbeck laid it, 

With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 

tent the jutting crag asunder, 
Smote and crushed it into fragments, 
Hurled them madly at his father, 
The remorseful Mudjekeewis.” 


As it happened, Mudjekeewis was 
a match for him. He puffed aside the 
missile, and in his turn attacked his 
son. 

The encounter is Homeric, and, we 
are bound to say, finely described. The 
father retreats, stumbling, westward 
down the mountains for three whole 
days, during which Hiawatha’s moc- 
casons, as well as mittens, Minjekah- 
wun, are kept in constant requisition. 
He is pursued 


“To the door-ways of the West-Wind, 
To the portals of the Sunset, 
To the earth’s remotest border, 
Where into the empty spaces 
Sinks the sun as a flamingo 
Drops into her nest at nightfall, 
In the melancholy marshes.” 


It ends in the father blessing his 
son, giving him the prize of valour— 


and his advice. That is, to go home, 
and be a good boy. 


“ Homeward now went Hiawatha ; 
Pleasant was the landscape round him, 
Pleasant was the air above him, 

For the bitterness of anger 

Had departed wholly from him, 

From his brain the thought of vengeance, 
From his heart the burning fever. 

Only once his pace he slackened, 
Only once he paused or halted, 
Paused to purchase heads of arrows 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

In the land of the Dacotahs, 

Where the Falls of Minnehaha 

Flash and gleam among the oak-trees, 
Laugh and leap into the valley. 

There the ancient Arrow-maker 
Made his arrow-heads of sandstone, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
Smoothed and sharpened at the edges, 
Hard and polished, keen and costly. 
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With him dwelt his dark-eyed daughter, 
Wayward as the Minnehaha, 

With her moods of shade and sunshine, 
Eyes that smiled and frowned alternate, 
Feet as rapid as the river, 

Tresses flowing like the water, 

And as musical as laughter ; 

And he named her from the river, 

From the waterfall he named her, 
Minnehaha, Laughing Water. 

Was it then for heads of arrows, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads of flint and jasper, 
That my Hiawatha halted 
In the land of the Dacotahs ? 

Was it not to see the maiden, 
See the face of Laughing Water 
Peeping from behind the curtain, 
Hear the rustling of her garments 
From behind the waving curtain, 
As one sees the Minnehaha 
Gleaming, glancing through the branches, 
As one hears the Laughing Water 
From behind its screen of branches? 

Who shall say what brains and visions 
Fill the fiery thoughts of young men ? 
Who shall say what dreams of beauty 
Filled the heart of Hiawatha? 

All he told to old Nokomis, 

When he reached the lodge at sunset, 
Was the meeting with his father, 
Was his fight with Mudjekeewis ; 
Not a word he said of arrows, 

Not a word of Laughing Water !” 


Like a knight of the Old World, the 
hero of the New commences his ca- 
reer with penances—he fasts. ‘This 
is national and appropriate. The 
carnivorous hunter must first learn 
the negative accomplishment—to do 
without his dinner. We cannot find 
fault with Hiawatha’s performance 
in this respect. Nor docs he seem 
weakened by the discipline—but he has 
got a lesson; and no sooner is he re- 
leased from the inhospitable lodge he 
is self-confined in, and has proved him- 
self incapable of breaking his parole 
with himself by lifting the latch of his 
own door, than he sets about making 
a canoe, with an eye to fishing. The 
canoe constructed, he essays an ex- 
ep trip, and finally addresses 
himself to the piscatorial art. But—as 
if to show how different the sporting 
adventures of uncivilised life are from 
those we have been accustomed to hear 
recounted in the Waltonian world—he 
has scarcely let down his line when the 
royal old sturgeon he has in his eye 
turns the tables on him, and swallows 
the sportsman instead of the bait! 
But Jonah was nothing to him; for 
whereas that prophct addressed him. 
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self from within the fish to peniten- 
tial observances with a view to escape, 
our patriarch of the West took the 
more decided course of belabouring 
the stomach and adjacent parts of the 
monster with his mittens, Minjekawun 
—succeeding in turning the former, and 
sending its owner staggering through 
the water. His escape was singular. 
The fish, after gasping and quivering 
awhile, found he Pad to deal with a 
thoroughly indigestible morsel, and 
resigned the contest, drifting land- 
ward, 


“ Till he grated on the pebbles, 
Till the listening Hiawatha 
Heard him grate upon the margin, 
Felt him strand upon the pebbles, 
Knew that Nahma, King of Fishes, 
Lay there dead upon the margin. 
Then he heard a clang and flapping, 
As of many wings assembling, 
Heard a screaming and confusion, 
As of birds of prey contending, 
Saw a gleam of light above him, 
Shining through the ribs of Nahma, 
Saw the glittering eyes of sea-gulls, 
Of Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, peering, 
Gazing at him through the opening, 
Heard them saying to each other, 
**Tis our brother, Hiawatha!’ 
And he shouted from below them, 
Cried exulting from the caverns : 
‘O yesea-gulls! O my brothers! 
I have slain the sturgeon, Nahma ; 
Make the rifts a little larger, 
With your claws the openings widen, 
Set me free from this dark prison, 
And henceforward and for ever 
Men shall speak of your achievements, 
Calling you, Kayoshk, the sea-gulls, 
Yes, Kayoshk, the Noble Scratchers ! ’ 
And the wild and clamorous sea-gulls 
Toiled with beak and claws together, 
Made the rifts and openings wider 
In the mighty ribs of Nahma, 
And from peril and from prison, 
From the body of the sturgeon, 
From the peril of the water, 
Was released my Hiawatha.” 


But to follow the adventures of “our 
Hiawatha” would beto sing the “song” 
from beginning toend. Enough, that 
he wooed and won the arrow-maker’s 
daughter, Minnehaha, Laughing Wa- 
ter—wooed her gracefully, in a few 
words— 


‘“ Let your heart speak, Minnehaha !” 
was accepted in as few— 
“*T will follow you, my husband !” 


The marriage feast—at-which what 
remained of the sturgeon, Nahma, after 
H 
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the gulls, was cooked and eaten—gave 
occasion meet to the gentle Chibiabos 
to ** sing his song of love and longing ;” 
to the handsome Pau-Puk-keewis to 
exhibit his feats of daricing, his head 
adorned with swan’s-down plumes, his 
heels garnished with foxes’ tails, a fea- 
ther fan in one hand and a pipe in the 
other ; and to Nokomis'’s friend, Iagoo, 
the marvellous story-teller, the boast- 
ful Iagoo, to outdo himself in ‘‘ down- 
eastern” tales. The banquet had an 
end, so had the singing, dancing, and 
even Iagoo’s tales—and the guests de- 
parted, 


“ Leaving Hiawatha happy 
With the night and Minnehaha.” 


But shadows begin to descend on 
the page. The song strikes into a 
minor key. The flat third is intro- 
duced. The penumbra of the white 
man projects itself upon the page, and 
his uncomfortable presence is felt in 
those solitudes, before he has quitted 
the port of Palos. The sweet singer, 
Chibiabos, dies; Pau-Puk-keewis, the 
handsome Yenadizze, performs some 
mischievous pranks to the discompo- 
sure of Hiawatha, and has to be put an 
end to as a dangerous nuisance. An- 
other friend of Hiawatha’s, whom we 
have not alluded to, “ the very strong 
man, Kwasind,” comes to grief—the 
Pukwudjies, or Little People, stoning, 
or rather coning him to death with 
the fruit of the fir. In short, in that 
country, where neighbours are not 
too plenty, a considerable gap is made 
in the social circle of Hiawatha. 

Misfortunes accumulate. We will 
not ask our reader’s opinion of the 
simile which opens the chapter we 
have arrived at, for we can believe we 
address intelligent heads and tender 
hearts, and to such it can only speak 
one language :— 


“ Never stoops the soaring vulture 
On his quarry in the desert, 
On the sick or wounded bison, 
But another vulture, watching 
From his high aerial look-out, 
Sees the downward plunge, and follows ; 
And a third pursues the second, 
Coming from the invisible ether, 
First a speck, and then a vulture, 
Till the air is dark with pinions, 

So disasters come not singly ; 

But as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another’s motions, 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise 
Round their victim, sick and wounded, 
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First a shadow, then a sorrow, 
Till the air is dark with anguish.” 


Winter has arrived. Ghosts come, 
and crouch down in the wigwam of No- 
komis, wherein Minnehaha one even- 
ing awaits the return of Hiawatha. 
There they crouch, and establish them- 
selves, even after her lord’s appearance, 
saying nothing, but doing much, seiz- 
ing upon everything of the best, without 
leave or license, and making them- 
selves horribly at home. 

They are gone; but two yet more 
dreadful guests take their place— 


“ As silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy, 
Waited not to be invited, 
Did not parley at the doorway, 
Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water ; 
Looked with haggard eyes and hollow 
At the face of Laughing Water. 

And the foremost said: ‘ Behold me! 
I am Famine, Bukadawin "’ 

And the other said: ‘ Behold me! 
I am Fever, Ahkosewin !’ 

And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon her, 
Shuddered at the words they uttered, 
Lay down on her bed in silence, 

Hid her face, but made no answer ; 
Lay there trembling, freezing, buraing 
At the looks they cast upon ber, 

At the fearful words they uttered. 

Forth into the empty forest 
Rushed the maddened Hiawatha, 

In his heart was deadly sorrow, 
In his face a stony firmness ; 

On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze and fell not. 

Wrapped in furs and armed for hunting, 
With his mighty bow of ash-tree, 
With his quiver full of arrows, 

With his mittens, Minjekahwan, 
Into the vast and vacant forest 
On his snow-shoes strode he forward, 

‘ Gitche Manito, the Mighty 
Cried he with his face uplifted 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 

‘Give your children food, O father ! 
Give us food, or we must perish! 
Give me food for Minnéhaha, 

For my dying Minnehaha !’ 

Through the far-resounding forest, 

Through the forest vast and vacant 
tang that cry of desolation, 

But there came no other answer 

Than the echo of his crying, 

Than the echo of the woodlands, 

‘Minnehaha! Minnehaha!’ 

All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest, 

Through the shadow of whose thickets, 
In the pleasant days of Summer, 
Of that ne’er forgotten Summer, 
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He had brought his young wife homeward 
From the land of the Dacotahs; 

When the birds sang in the thickets, 

And the streamlets laughed and glistened, 
And the air was full of fragrance, 

And the lovely Laughing Water 

Said with voice that did not tremble, 

‘TI will follow you, my husband!’ 

In the wigwam with Nokomis, 

With those gloomy guests, that watched her, 
With the Famine and the Fever, 

She was lying, the Beloved, 

She the dying Minnehaha. 

‘ Hark!’ she said ; ‘I hear a rushing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 

Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance!’ 

‘No, my child !’ said old Nokomis, 
‘“’Tis the night-wind in the pine-trees !’ 
‘Look !’ she said ; ‘I see my father 

Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam 

In the land of the Dacotahs !’ 

‘No, my child!’ said old Nokomis, 

‘’Tis the smoke, that waves and beckons!’ 

‘Ah!’ she said, ‘ the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 

I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness! 
Hiawatha! Hiawatha!’ 

And the desolate Hiawatha, 
Far away amid the forest, 

Miles away among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 

‘ Hiawatha! Hiawatha!’ 

Over snow-fields waste and pathless, 
Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted, 

Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing : 
‘Wahonomin! Wahonomin ! 

Would that I had perished for you, 
Would that J were dead as you are! 
Wahonomin! Wahonomin! 

And he rushed into the wigwam, 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Rocking to and fro and moaning, 

Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him.” 


The white man arrives—appears—as- 
tonishes the natives. The disconsolate 
Hiawatha alone is neither surprised 
nor disconcerted. He has seen him 
already in a vision, and by the vision 
foretells the secrets of the future, the 
scattering of the nations which have 
neglected his counsels and warred 
with and weakened each other, the 
westward sweep of the remnant of the 
people, into the wilderness and obli- 
vion ! 

In the last scene ‘ the Black-Robe 
Chief, the Prophet,” has preached unto 
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the people, seated with others of his 
colour and creed, before the wigwam 
of their host, Hiawatha. He has— 


* Told his message to the people, 
Told the purport of his mission, 


Yin them of the Virgin Mary, 


nd her blessed Son, the Saviour, 
How in distant lands and ages 
He had lived on earth as we do; 
How he fasted, prayed, and laboured ; 
How the Jews, the tribe accursed, 
Mocked him, scourged him, crucified him; 
How he rose from where they laid him, 
Walked again with his disciples, 
And ascended into heaven.” 


The village population departed. 
Evening set in over the landscape, in 
its dusk and coolness— 


** And the long and level sunbeams 
Shot their spears into the forest, 
Breaking through its shields of shadow, 

Rushed into each secret ambush, 
Searched each thicket, dingle, hollow.” 


The guests of Hiawatha slept in 
the wigwam. Then did the solitary 
Chief announce to all but the white 
strangers who slumbered within, his 
final resolve— 


“T am going, O Nokomis, 
On a long and distant journey, 
To the portals of the Sunset, 
To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the Northwest wind, Keewaydin. 
But these guests I leave behind me, 
In your Watch and ward I leave them; 
See that never harm comes near them, 
See that never fear molests them, 
Never danger nor suspicion, 
Never want of food or shelter, 
In the lodge of Hiawatha !’ 
Forth into the village went he, 
Bade farewell to all the warriors, 
Bade farewell to all the young men, 
Spake persuading, spake in this wise: 
‘I am going, O my people, 
a long and distant journey ; 
Mariy moons and many winters 
Will have come, and will have vanished, 
Ere I come again to see you. 
But my guests [ leave behind me; 
Listen to their words of wisdom, 
Listen to the truth they tell you, 
For the Master of Life has sent them 
From the land of light and morning !’ 
On the shore stood Hiawatha, 
Turned and waved his hand at parting ; 
On the clear and luminous water 
Launched his birch-canoe for sailing, 
From the pebbles of the margin 
Shoved it forth into the water ; 
Whispered to it, ‘ Westward ! westward !’ 
And with speed it darted forward. 
And the evening sun descending 
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Set the clouds on fire with redness, 
Burned the broad sky, like a prairie, 
Left upon the level water 

One long track and trail of splendour, 
Down whose stream, as down a river, 
Westward, westward Hiawatha 
Sailed into the fiery sunset, 

Sailed into the purple vapours, 
Sailed into the dusk of evening. 

And the people from the margin 
Watched him floating, rising, sinking, 
Till the birch-canoe seemed lifted 
High into that sea of splendour, 

Till it sank into the vapours, 
Like the new moon slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple distance. 

And they said ‘ Farewell for ever !’ 

Said, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha!’ 

And the forests, dark and lonely, 

Moved through all their depths of darkness, 
Sighed, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha!’ 

And the waves upon the margin 

Rising, rippling on the pebbles, 

Sobbed, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha!’ 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From her haunts among the fen-lands, 
Screamed, ‘ Farewell, O Hiawatha!’ 

Thus departed Hiawatha, 

Hiawatha the Beloved, 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mists of evening, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 

Of the Northwest wind Keewaydin, 

To the Islands of the Blessed, ~ 
To the kingdom of Ponemah 

To the land of the Hereafter !” 


Some idea of the story, and its mean- 
ing, may be caught from this outline. 
Enough has been given, it is hoped, 
to justify our estimate of the perform- 
ance, both as a specimen and as an 
earnest of our author’s powers. ‘That 
a bold plunge has been made into un- 
trodden tracts, may be safely affirm- 
ed. ‘That these regions teem with the 

roductions of a virgin soil, there is as 
ittle reason to deny ;—that they pre- 
sent rather the promise of a return to 
further and future enterprise, than the 
substantial fruits of a full cultivation, 
the intelligent reader will, perhaps, 
have already discovered for himself. 
The adventurous woodsman at times 
presents but a sorry figure, as he stum- 
bles over such roots as Kabibonokka, 
Kayoshk, ‘the noble scratchers,” Ne- 
banawbaigs, Megissogwon, from which 
he lamely delivers his readers by the 
expedient of a glossary ; and can but 
provoke a laugh when the necessities 
of his verse force him upon the briars 
of such lines as— 
*T will put his smouldering fire out !” 
** Sought for bird or beast, and found none !” 
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Nor can he quarrel with us if we side 
with the 


“* Handsome men with belts of wampum, 
Handsome men with paint and feathers,” 


who refuse to be affected to tears by 
the tenderness of the strain— 


“ Ah, showain nemeshin, nosa !” 


The game of bowl and counters puts 
harmony to the blush. Chibiabos 


could have made nothing of it. Never- 
theless, Mr. Longfellow has— 


“Four round pieces, Ozawabeeks, 
And three Sheshebwug or ducklings. 
All were made of bone and painted, 
All except the Ozawabecks ; 
These were brass, on one side burnished, 
And were black upon the other.” 


Why did not the poet himself take 
the hint conveyed in the following dis- 
ticha 


“T can even give you lessons 
On your game of bowl and counters !” 


But enough of this fault-finding. 
Can it be fairly called so? The faults 
lic on the surface. They are few, but 
easily gathered; and invite the hand. 
We have caught them, in reaching for 
the beauties more thickly scattered. 
Ilad we leisure, we could bear away 
a tolerable armful of these. How 
sure are the lights of heaven to inspire 
the poet! He rises above himself 
whenever he looks at them. 


“ On the morrow and the next day, 
When the sun through heaven descendig, 
Like a red and burning cinder 
From the hearth of the Great Spirit, 
Fell into the western waters, 

Came Mondamin for the trial, 

For the strife with Hiawatha; 
Came as silent as the dew comes, 
From the empty air appearing, 

Into empty air returning, 

Taking shape when earth it touches, 
But invisible to all men 

In its coming and its going.” 


And again :— 


“ Fiercely the red sun descending 
Burned his way along the heavens, 
Set the sky on fire behind him, 
As war-parties, when retreating, 
Burn the prairies on their war-trail ; 
And the moon, the Night-Sun, eastward, 
Suddenly starting from his ambush, 
Followed fast those bloody footprints, 
Followed in that fiery war-trail, 
With its glare upon his features.” 
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The images introduced are some- 
times extremely happy. Here is 
one :— 


“ From the village of his childhood, 
From the homes of those who knew him, 
Passing silent through the forest, 

Like a smoke-wreath wafted sideways, 
Slowly vanished Chibiabos !” 


Another occurs in the chapter head- 
ed “ Ghosts” :— 


“ Many a daylight dawned and darkened, 
Many a night shook off the daylight 
As the pine shakes off the snow-flakes 
From the midnight of its branches.” 


In mentioning abear, the poet speaks 
of 
“The black muffle of his nostrils.” 


The noble simile we have already 
quoted, in which the descent of disas- 
ters is compared to the gathering of 
birds of prey around their victim, may 
be cited as a specimen of Longfellow’s 
best style. It would, indeed, do credit 
to any poem, and sparkles in this 
like a diamond upon a dusky brow. 

All we have extracted, and all we 
have left behind, combine to prove 
how completely unimpaired are the 


wers of a genuine aan poet; and 
1 


ikewise conspire to show how greatly 
more remains to be done in the same 
field. Beauties now detached would 
then be continuous. Legend would 
underlie narrative, instead of over- 
flowing it. Metrical effects would en- 
hance the interest and pathos, which 
would call for more finished and less 
Finnish harmonies. 

What scope there is for the genius 
of America upon her own soil! Let 
Longfellow, who has now established 
himself on the outskirts of all previous 
imaginative exploration in this direc- 
tion, not content himself with repro- 
ducing the legends of the past, but 
repeople it. Look at Uncas, and Chin- 
gachgook, and Wah-ha-wah. These 
are real characters, only not historical, 
because all history has been lost. 
Will Mexico furnish him with no hu- 
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man interest? Mere wete incidents 
unparalleled for poetical suggestive- 
ness. Here were races possessing the 
elements of greatness, with distinctive- 
ness of character enough to court the 
artist’s hand. Does a Mexican no- 
menclature defy the conventionalities 
of rythm? Let him turn to Peru. 
The sorrow of Atahualpa might well 
draw forth the powers of the poet ; or, 
if areal and massive foundation be 
necessary for the imaginative super. 
structure, let him follow in the track 
of Stephens, and penetrate into the 
thickets of Uxmal or Palenque, where 
the growth of oblivion has kept pace 
with that of vegetation, and strangled 
tradition, as that has grasped and 
wrenched the very pillars of the pa- 
laces of the past out of their sockets. 
Here is a middle ground, untrammel- 
led by objections, and open to the peo- 
pling of the brain, where there will 
only be need to reintroduce at those 
lofty portals personages worthy of the 
ruins they must have constructed. 
Why, so rife has been the idea of a 
populous past in those mysterious 
parts, that a city has been imagined, 
discovered, entered, mapped down, 
and described in our own day — its 
very inhabitants produced before our 
eyes, and made to speak the tongue 
which baflles us upon the monoliths 
and entablatures of Copan! If impos- 
ture can do so much, what might not 
imagination achieve ? 

For our own part, we take upon 
ourselves to assign Longfellow his fu- 
ture function amid these scenes. We 
forbid him, with friendly severity, all 
access to the Old World. We close 
up the Atlantic against him. Having 
high regard for his real fame, implicit 
faith in his powers, and a warm, bro- 
therly interest in the progress and des- 
tiny of his country’s literature, we 
would say to him—Abide where you 
are—build a wigwam where you have 
pitched a tent—settle yourself down 
where you have hunted—and make ac- 
quaintance with the men, as well as 
the myths, of primeval America. 
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MEMOIR OF MARSHAL CLARKE, GOVERNOR OF VIENNA AND BERLIN. 


Hewry James Wiiu1am Crarke, Duc 
de Feltre, Minister of War under the 
Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, and af- 
terwards under the Bourbons, was born 
on the 17th October, 1765, at Lan- 
drecies, a town of France, situate on 
the Sambre, westward of Maubeuge, 
and about one hundred miles from 
Paris. 

His father belonged to one of the 
many exiled Irish families who follow- 
ed to France the abdicated James VII. 
of Scotland, and second of England; 
and after serving King Louis as a 
subaltern officer, died at an early age, 
on obtaining the rank of Colonel, 
leaving his son, the future General, 
an orphan, to the care of his uncle, 
Colonel Shee, who was then * Secre- 
taire des Commandment du Duc d'Or- 
leans,” and afterwards Prefect of 
Strasbourg, and a peer of France. It 
is strange how well fortune favoured 
all these Irish exiles in the various 
lands of their adoption, 

By Colonel Shee, Henry Clarke was 
well and carefully reared, as he in- 
tended him for the service of Louis 
XVI. Thus, on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1781, he entered the Military 
School at Paris as a cadet; and after 
going through a brief curriculum, left 
it on the 11th of November, 1782, to 
join the regiment of the Duc de Ber- 
wick as a sub-lieutenant. Wishing 
to join the cavalry, on the 5th of 
September, 1784, he was appointed 
cornet of hussars, with the rank of 
captain in the regiment of the Colonel- 
General of this branch of the service. 

On the 11th of July, 1790, he ob- 
tained a captaincy of dragoons, and 
in the same year received leave of ab- 
sence to visit Great Britain, as a gen- 
tleman in the suite of the ambassador. 

It was to the friendship and patron- 
age of the Duke of Orleans that 
Clarke owed these favours, and, gene- 
rally, his rapid advancement in the 
army; and it was to this prince that 
the hussar regiment of the Colonel- 
General belonged, according to a cus- 
tom of the old regimé. 

On his return to France, Clarke ap- 
plied immediately for active service, 
and on the 5th of February, 1792, was 
appointed a captain of the first class, 


and soon after he attained the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel of cavalry. 

He remained in command of his re- 
giment during all the horrors of the 

evolution; and, at its head, served 
in the two campaigns which followed 
the attack on the Tuilleries, the depo- 
sition of the king, and the murders of 
1792. In September, he assisted very 
materially at the capture of Spire, the 
ci-devant capital of a bishopric in the 
palatinate of the Rhine, along the up- 
= circle of which Custine had spread 
iis brilliant conquests. 

The French attacked the Austrians, 
who were in order of battle in front 
of the city. They were outflanked, 
and driven back; the gates were cut 
down by axes, or blown to pieces by 
cannon, and the republicans stormed 
the place, taking 3,000 prisoners, with 
a vast train of cannon and mortars. 
Clarke bore a conspicuous part, as an 
active cavalry officer, in all the subse- 
quent operations of the French army, 
including the capture of Worms, with 
all its stores, and of Mentz, before 
which the army arrived on the 19th of 
October, after forced marches, per- 
formed amid torrents of rain; and the 
taking of Frankfort, which was ran- 
somed from destruction and pillage on 
the payment of 500,000 florins. 

On the 17th of March, after the rout 
of Bingen, he defended the passage of 
the Nahe, a German stream, which 
falls into the Rhine, near the former 
place, and there he was of signal ser- 
vice to the retreating troops. He 
was present at the affair of Horcheim, 
which was afterwards annexed to 
France, and the capture of Landau, 
on the 17th of May. His distinguish- 
ed bravery on these occasions obtained 
him the rank of General of Brigade 
pa the commission of which 

e received on the field of battle. He 
then received the command of three 
reginents of dragoons, which formed 
the advanced guard of the army of 
the Rhine. 

Soon afterwards we find him exer- 
cising in this army the functions of 
Chef d'etat-Majér General; but, on 
the 12th of October, 1793, the Com- 
missioners of the National Conven- 
tion, in virtue of a most unjust decree 
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of that tyrannical assembly, deprived 
him of his rank, as he happened to be, 
at that time, on their secret list of the 
suspected. 

Ie received intelligence of this on 
the very evening before the Austrians 
stormed the French lines at Weissem- 
bourg, on the Lower Rhine, and he 
retired at once to Alsace, where he 
was confined on a species of parole ; 
nor did he recover his military rank 
and position, until after the downfall 
and death of the cruel and infamous 
Robespierre. 

Under the protection of M. Carnot, 
who was then Minister of Public 
Safety, Clarke was placed at the head 
of a committee of military topography ; 
and in this service he exhibited the 
greatest talent, as a director and in- 
structor, and spared no pains to fulfil 
the duties imposed upon him. The rest- 
less and suspicious Dieter, in thus 
maintaining M. Carnot at the head 
of their affairs as Minister, caused also 
the retention of Clarke, whose im- 
portance seemed to increase with that 
of his patron. 

He was confirmed a General of 
Brigade in March, 1795; and on his 
appointment to the rank of General of 
Division, on the 17th of September, in 
the same year, our Irish exile could 
scarcely believe that fate had higher 
or more brilliant destinies in store for 
him; but now his talents as a diplo- 
matist were about to be put in requi- 
sition. This was when the astonish- 
ing successes of Napoleon in Italy had 
alarmed the Directory, who dispatched 
Clarke to Vienna, entrusting to him 
the difficult mission of preparing the 
terms of the projected peace between 
Republican France and the Imperial 
Court ; but, as he was adverse to the 
wishes of the Directory, and inimical 
to the task, his arrangements proved 
unfortunately disadvantageous to the 
French. 

After this he visited the army of 
Italy, the General-in-Chief of which, 
being influenced by the Directory, 
placed him in a subordinate position, 
alike repugnant to his love of freedom 
and authority. As simple Plenipo- 
tentiary, Clarke, after traversing Ger- 
many, shewed himself at Vienna to be 
the political confidant of the power- 
ful Directory, and, above all, of M. 
Carnot. 

In the minute instructions given to 
General Clarke by the French govern- 
ment, we are enabled to trace him in 
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his route, which lay through Pied- 
mont, Milan, Medina, Boulogne, and 
Venice; and, by the Directory, he— 
more than all their other diplcanatio 
agents—was specially recommended to 
observe narrowly the secret purposes 
of the different great personages who 
held important positions at the Court 
of Vienna. 

‘* Your journey, M, Clarke,” said the 
Minister de la Croix, in a letter writ- 
ten on the 17th November, 1796, 
‘* will be sufficiently useful when you 
have no longer anything to know or 
to discover for the profit of the repub- 
lic, or the cause of humanity.” But it 
was generally believed—nay, it was 
openly asserted in Paris—that the mis- 
sion of Clarke to Vienna was all a 
ruse, and was meant merely to con- 
ceal some artful plot woven by the 
Directory against Napoleon Bona- 
parte, before whose power and popu- 
larity they were beginning to tremble. 

However, the Directory really wish- 
ed a peace, and provisionally demanded 
an armistice ; but Bonaparte, who had 
no desire to see a general peace in 
Europe, and, least of all, one formed 
by any person save himself, by his for- 
midable interference and potent influ- 
ence, caused the negociations entirely to 
fail. Weare enabled to perceive how 
the Directory, in their overtures for 
peace above everything else, counted 
on those territories which they could 
offer in exchange for Luxembourg, 
and other provinces which they had 
annexed to France. This system of 
compensation admitted of alterations, 
which their envoy could vary at his 
pleasure, on perceiving the effect pro- 
duced by each offer on the various 
members of the Austrian Cabinet. 

In the armistice extended to the 
two armies they wished the terms to 
be similar to those given by their Ge- 
neral, Napoleon Bonaparte, when be- 
sieging Mantua, viz :— That they 
should be supplied daily with ammu- 
nition and provisions, according to 
their numerical strength. But Bona- 
parte declared these terms absurd ; and 
explained to them, that the suspension 
of arms alone, gave to France the pros- 
pect of greater advantages than could 
accrue from terms based on those 
framed at Mantua. But the com- 
mands of the Directory were impera- 
tive ; and the cabinet of Vienna, on 
receiving their overtures, had already 
sent the Baron Vincent to Vicenza, to 
confer with General Clarke, who re- 
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pelled with all his energy the advice 
and interference of Bonaparte ; but 
the latter, on being supported by 
Barras against him, as one trusted 
by Carnot, said plainly to Clarke— 
**Si vou étes venu ici pour faire ma 
volonté, je vous verrai avec plaisir ; 
sic’est le contraire vous pouvez re- 
tourner d’ou vous étes venu.” 

By this language he made Clarke 
feel that his patron, Carnot, was not se- 
cure in office, and that he must pre- 
= other supporters for himself. 

ndeed, some rumour of this nature 

had reached him before. The result 
of these disagreements between Clarke 
and Napoleon, caused the former to 
omit all praise of the latter in public 
communications to the Government at 
Paris; but, in the first report of 
Clarke to the Minister de la Croix, 
dated 7th December, 1796, we find him 
exculpating Bonaparte of all blame 
for the awful ravages and atrocities 
committed by his troops in Italy. 

Bonaparte succeeded in postponing 

the conferences at Vicenza until the 
3rd January, 1797; and so many de- 
spatches passed to and fro, between the 
Directory, Carnot, and Clarke, that 
the Baron Vincent lost patience, and 
declared, that if France had any fur- 
ther communications to make, they 
must in future be addressed, not to 
him, but to Gherardini, the Austrian 
Minister at Turin. Bonaparte took 
care that this resolution of the Baron 
should be effectual. Clarke was se- 
veral times at Turin and in Lombardy, 
negotiating; and after happily com- 
leting a friendly arrangement with 
his General, was left without other 
duties to fulfil, than to complete, with 
the Piedmontese court, those amicable 
treaties which were terminated by an 
alliance with France on the 5th April, 
1797. 

After this, he brought before the 
Directory a series of complaints against 
certain generals and commissaries of 
the French army in Italy. With the 
substance of the charges against these 
officers, he had been furnished by Bo- 
naparte ; and the result was, that many 
of them were displaced and recalled to 
Frahce. 

‘Lhe complaints or charges furnished 
to Clarke, were sometimes far from 
correct ; but Bonaparte, by means of 
the envoy, wished to rid his army of 
those devastators and peculators, with- 
out drawing upon himself their lasting 
and personal hostility. To the honour 
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of Clarke, it must be confessed that his 
dislike for those who had been guilty 
of mal-demeanour in Italy was at least 
sincere ; and in this he proved himself 
worthy to be the friend of Carnot. 

He found himself again at Turin du- 
ring the discussion which ensued con. 
cerning the preliminaries of Leoben. 
Bonaparte, who had neither desire or 
authority to conclude anything that 
resembled a peace, affected to wish 
much for the presence of Clarke as a 
Plenipotentiary, while he secretly con- 
trived such means to delay his journey, 
that it was impossible he could arrive 
in time. Thus ten days passed, and 
on the 17th of April, Clarke had not 
appeared, so Bonaparte signed the 
articles alone ; and on the 6th of the 
following month, the Directory in- 
vested them both with full power to 
sign the final treaty. 

Two negotiators, the Marquis di 
Gallo and Meerfeldt, had been ap- 
pointed by Austria to meet them; but 
at the very commencement of their 
proceedings, the proud and haughty 
spirits of Bonaparte and Gallo, domi- 
neered over their colleagues so com- 
pletely, that they became as mere ma- 
chines in their hands. Clarke had, 
nevertheless, occasionally sole charge 
of the negotiations at Udina, a town in 
Friuli, where they had many meetings 
concerning the entangled affairs of 
France and Austria ; but this was only 
when the tergiversations of the latter, 
who wished to recommence the war, 
were embarrassing the conferences, 
which, according to the caustic ex- 
pression of Bonaparte, ‘* were nothing 
more than a series of pleasantries.” 

In the midst of these incertitudes 
and delays, a new Revolution took 
place at Paris, on the 4th September, 
1797, when the legislative was en- 
tirely absorbed by the executive power, 
and when the famous pamphlet of 
Bailleul, which provoked such a vio- 
lent d@bate in the Council of Five 
Hundred, was the tocsin of alarm. On 
this day—the 18th Fructidor—Clarke 
was declared a ** creature of Carnot ;” 
and, as such, was deprived of all 
power. Thus Bonaparte was left sole 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic, and 
had the honour of signing alone the 
famous treaty of Campo Formio, 
which secured a peace between France 
andthe EmperorFrancis II., and which 
took its name from the place of meet- 
ing—a castle of maritime Austria, si- 
tuated on ahill in the province of Fri- 
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uli. It was signed on the 17th of Oc- 
tober, and was undoubtedly more glo- 
rious for France, than the treaty 
which General Clarke had prepared 
for the same purpose in November, 
1796. But Bonaparte behaved with 
great generosity towards his fallen 
colleague: he defended him against 
the virulence of the Parisian pamph- 
leteers and journalists, protected him 
while in Italy, and employed him 
about his staff and person in many 
ways. ‘*Couldhe do less to the star 
which he had so completely made his 
satellite?” exclaims a French writer. 

The brilliant reception which await- 
ed Bonaparte on his triumphant re- 
turn to France, and, more, all the 
high enthusiasm kindled by his de- 
parture for Egypt, threw Clarke 
completely into the shade; and he 
was almost forgotten by the volatile 
Parisians during two years that he 
lived in retirement. 

He ought, perhaps, to have follow- 
ed Napoleon, even as a volunteer, to 
the banks of the Nile; but being of 
a proud and jealous spirit, he was un- 
fortunately without this feeling of de- 
votion to his new protector. Bona- 
parte appeared to feel this, for on his 
return from his distant and dangerous 
expedition, and finding himself master 
of the Government, by the 18th Bru- 
maire (9th November, 1799), heseemed 
to look coldly on the General at:times. 

Clarke now neglected nothing that 
might serve to reinstate him in the 
good graces of the First Consul, who, 
in September, 1800, intrusted him 
finally with the charge of the negocia- 
tions at Luneville, and soon after with 
the military command of this large 
city, which lies in the department of 
the Meurthe. But Clarke felt that 
these two posts were alike insignificant 
and unworthy one of his talent and 
enterprise ; for the recent victories in 
Germany and Italy had greatly simpli- 
fied his duties as a negociator, and the 
little that remained Bonaparte direct- 
ed in Paris. When the arrangements 
were completed, to the infinite annoy- 
ance of Clarke, he sent his brother 
Joseph to sign them. 

Clarke had meanwhile been prepar- 
ing for the departure of a body of 
Russian oflicers who were prisoners of 
war at Lisle, and the kindness with 
which he did so, caused the Emperor 
Paul L. to present him with a magni- 
ficent sword, and other marks of his 
approbation, 
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Suck is the weakness of the human 
heart, that these honours inflated 
Clarke so much, that for a time he ap- 
arg to feel himself equal to the 

irst Consul, and indeed he was rash 
enough, and unwise enough, to say so. 

Coming early one evening to the 
opera, he entered the box usually ap- 
propriated to Napoleon, and assumed 
that august person’s place in the front 
seat. Whenthe First Consul came, 
Clarke had the bad taste to sit still 
during the performance, and leave to 
his master the second place ! 

These mistakes of temper, united 
to his punctilious spirit, in affairs of 
state, and love of diplomatic work, 
caused the French Government to 
give him the office of Minister of 
France at Florence, that he might be 
away from Paris and near the young 
Duke of Parma, who wished to be 
named King of all Italy; but this 
ng say the ** Memoirs of St. He- 

ena,” proved exceedingly distasteful 
to him. 

Clarke’s talent — a most useful, if 
not brilliant one — consisted in an 
amazing facility for keeping on the best 
possible terms with all the parties 
among whom he was cast. ‘The se- 
cret of his influence with Bonaparte 
appears to have been, a sentiment of 
profound gratitude in the latter, for 
the high praise bestowed by Clarke in 
his * Secret Report” to the Direc- 
tory on the conduct of the young Ge- 
neral in Italy. This document after- 
wards fell into the hands of the First 
Consul, who never forgot its contents. 

Clarke, tired of his residence at 
Florence, wrote letter after letter, de- 
manding his recal to Paris, terming 
his embassy a species of exile ; and 
Bonaparte, believing that his punish- 
ment was sufliciently severe, at last 
gave him leave to return ; but desired 
him to travel by the way of Lille (a 
fortified city in the department of the 
north), to the camp at Boulogne. In 
Belgium he gave him the title of 
Councillor of State, and created for 
him two places in the Cabinet—one 
as Secretary for the Marine, and the 
other for the War. 

Arrived at the camp of Boulogne, 
one of the earliest matters entrusted 
to the General was the proposed estab- 
lishment of Irish Brigades, to co-ope- 
rate in the projected invasion of Bri- 
tain ; and these corps Clarke believed 
might be recruited among the Irish- 
men who were prisoners of war in 
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France. While this project was on 
the tapis, he had many interviews with 
the famous Theobald Wolfe Tone,who 
had been appointed by the Directory 
Chef-de-Brigade, and afterwards Ad- 
or - General; and with Lazarus 
oche, a frank, generous, and zealous 
republican, who, from being a stable- 
boy and private of the French Guards, 
raised himself to one of the highest 
positions in the army of France. In 
1792, he was a corporal; in 1793, he 
was a general, commanding the army 
of the Moselle ; and in the two subse- 
quent years he subdued La Vendee. 

Tone was introduced to Hoche by 
Clarke, and, in his memoirs, he details 
the questions they asked him concern- 
ing the state of Ireland, where a land- 
ing might be effected; where provi- 
sions might be relied on, particularly 
bread ; whether French auxiliaries 
might count on being able to form an 
Irish Provisional Government, either 
of the Catholic Committee, or of the 
chiefs of the Irish patriots? On these 
subjects Tone had many a long and 
anxious conference with his country- 
man, Clarke, and with Hoche. 

After a long interview with Hoche, 
in the Cabinet of Fleury one day, 
Wolfe Tone was asked, what form of 
government the Irish would adopt, in 
the event of their successfully encoun- 
tering the British troops? 


“T was going to answer him with great 
earnestness,’ says Tone, in his interesting Me- 
moirs, “ when General Clarke entered, to re- 
quest that we would come to dinner with Ci- 
tizen Carnot. We accordingly adjourned the 
conversation to the apartment of the Presi- 
dent, where we found Carnot, and oue or two 
more. Hoche, after some time, took me 
aside, and repeated his question. I replied, 
* Most decidedly a republic.’ He asked again, 
‘Are you sure?’ I said, ‘ As sure as I can 
be of anything. I know nobody in Ireland 
who thinks of any other system ’ Carnot 
joined us here, with a pocket-map of Ireland, 
and the conversation between Clarke, 
Hoche, and him, became pretty general, 
every one else having left the room. I said 
scarcely anything, as I wished to listen. 
Hoche related to Carnot the substance of 
what passed between him and me. When 
he mentioned his anxiety as to bread, Car- 
not laughed and said, ‘ There is plenty of 
beef in lreland—if you cannot get bread, you 
must eat beef.’ I told him I hoped they 
would find both ; adding, that within twenty 
years Ireland had become a great corn coun- 
try, so that at present it made a considera- 
ble article in her exports.” — Vol. ii, pp. 
14-18. 
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The patience of Wolfe Tone was 
sorely tried by many and unnecessary 
delays ; and, after all, the hopes of the 
Irish exiles ended only in mustering a 
regiment of their countrymen, which, 
instead of embarking for Ireland, 
marched to the invasion of Spain, 
under the unfortunate Colonel Lewis 
Lacy, the son of a race of hereditary 
Trish soldiers. 

In the year following, his double 
appointment as Minister for the War 
and Marine, Clarke made the German 
campaign on the staff of Bonaparte, 
and was present at the capture of the 
free city of Ulm, in the Swabian cir- 
cle, on the 17th of October, 1805, and 
at other operations, which drove the 
army of the Archduke Ferdinand 
across the Danube ; and, on the cap- 
ture of Vienna by the corps of the 
brave Murat and Lannes, he was 
named Governor of the city, and also 
of Upper and Lower Austria, Carin- 
thia, Styria, Friuli, Trieste, &c. His 
moderation and justice in this high 
command elevated him among the vic- 
tors, and won him the love and esteem 
of the vanquished. He also received 
the cordon of Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor, and soon after was 
ordered to define the line of demarca- 
tion between Brisgau, in the kingdom 
of Wirtemberg, and the Grand Duchy 
of Baden. 

Two months were spent by him in 
conferences and diplomacy. From 
the 9th to the 20th of July, 1806, he 
was engaged with the Russian pleni- 
potentiary, and their interviews were 
terminated by the wonderful treaty, 
which opened and ceded to France, 
Cattaro, a Venetian territory in Dal- 
matia, with its capital, harbour, and 
citadel; and which maintained Gus- 
tavus IV. in possession of the ancient 
Duchy of Pomerania, and left to be 
achieved, at an early period, the junc- 
tion of Sicily to the kingdom of 
Murat—the whole being arranged b 
them, without condescending to ak 
the advice of Great Britain, which was 
then the faithful ally of Prussia. This 
treaty was never ratified by the Em- 
peror Alexander. The other confe- 
rences took place between Clarke and 
Lord Yarmouth, to whom Charles 
Fox added the Scottish Earl of Lau- 
derdale ; while, to assist Clarke, the 
French government added Jean Bap- 
tiste Champagny, the Duc de Cadore, 
who was only a spectator of the nego- 
ciations, which were without result, 
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and are of no consequence to the rea- 
der; but Clarke, who had displayed 
his usual acuteness, tact, and skill, in 
all his meetings with the Lords Yar- 
mouth and Lauderdale, was not a little 

roud of having prevailed upon M. 

‘Oubril to sign certain clauses he sub- 
mitted to him. 

Russia, however, was in no haste to 
evacuate Cattaro, and the Emperor 
Alexander began to augment his army ; 
so from September, 1806, it became 
evident, that if France declared war 
against Prussia, she would have to en- 
counter Russia also. In thefirst meeting 
concerning these affairs, Clarke said, 
‘that the convention recently con- 
cluded with Russia was for France 
equivalent to a victory; and that 
henceforward his master, the Emperor 
Napoleon, had the right of proposing 
articles more advantageous than those 
he had lately made.” He Fag 
the terms of the treaty which he wish- 
ed them to adopt, and in particular 
U'uti possedetis ; of vague conversations 
on the politicsof Rome, he said that 
Bonaparte had never adopted this 
uti possedetis for a basis, without which 
Moravia, Styria, and Carniola, would 
have remained still in his hands. 

Similar language, encumbered by 
diplomatie technicalities, was applied 
to the two envoys of Fox, but failed 
to succeed with them, as they were 
resolved not to depart in a single in- 
stance from the basis of the position 
taken before by the envoy of Prince 
Talleyrand. The death of Charles 
Fox put an end to all the hopes of 
peace, although Lauderdale and Cham- 
pagny did not despair of procuring it, 
until the 6th of October ; but by this 
time Clarke had set out for Germany, 
having accompanied Napoleon to the 
Prussian campaign. After the two 
battles of the 14th October, he was na- 
med Governor of Erfurt, a fortified cit 
on the Gera, and capital of the Elec- 
tor of Mentz. It was then crowded 
with Prussian prisoners, and with sick 
and wounded Frenchmen. 

For having been more in the palaces 
than in the camps of Bonaparte, and 
being, moreover, of foreign blood, 
Clarke was reproached with being 
more of a diplomatist than a soldier, 
by those who were envious of the 
favour shown him by the Emperor. 
While at Erfurt he caused the Saxon 
Grenadiers of Hiindt to take arms, 
and supplied them with ammunition, 
colours, and several pieces of cannon. 
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On the 27th, Napoleon summoned 
him to Berlin, and appointed him Go- 
vernor, saying :— 


“ T wish that in the same year, you should 
have under your orders the capitals of two 
monarchies we have conquered—Prussia and 
Austria,” 

“ Thus Clarke, the inevitable Clarke, was 
appointed Governor of Berlin,” says De 
Bourienne, “ and under his administration 
the wretched inhabitants, who could not 
flee, were overwhelmed by every species of 
impost and oppression. As in the execution 
of every measure, there operated the most 
servile compliance with the orders of Napo- 
leon, so the name of Clarke is held in detesta- 
tion throughout Prussia.” 


The measures of Clarke, as Gover- 
nor of Berlin, were doubtless mortify- 
ing, ruinous, and often sanguinary; 
but then it must be remembered that 
he was compelled to enforce the iron 
will, and obey the stern orders, of his 
inflexible master; though it must be 
acknowledged, that it would have been 
more noble in him, to have softened 
them to the vanquished Prussians. The 
military contributions were rigorously 
levied, and those were not the least of 
the severities exercised upon the peo- 
ple of Berlin. Offences were uselessly 
created, and then barbarously judged 
of by a military commission. 

The punishment of the unfortunate 
Burgomaster of Ciritz is forgotten 
amid the many barbarous executions 
of which Prussia became the theatre, 
and against which her people dared 
not protest. When the King, Frede- 
rick William, found himself seated 
with Clarke at the table of Louis 
XVIII. in 1815, he could not refrain 
from bitterly reproaching Clarke with 
what he termed “the useless murder 
of the father of a family.” 

** Sire,” responded Clarke, ‘it was 
an unfortunate error.” 

** An error, monsieur?” reiterated 
the King, striking his hand upon the 
table ; “an error—it was a crime |” 

Withal, it must be acknowledged 
that Clarke, in the high place he oc- 
cupied, fulfilled, in every way, the 
trust reposed in him by Napoleon; 
and that during his command at Ber- 
lin, which occupied a year, he gave 
ample proof of his inflexible probity ; 
and we may perhaps believe, that 
many of the accusations made against 
him, were the echoes of those com- 
plaints which are naturally raised by 
the vanquished against the troops of 
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tke victor. Doubtless, he would have 
received greater praise, had he striven 
to please others more, and his master 
less. By the official collections of 
Schell, we are informed, that Ven- 
domme one day wished to appropriate 
to himself the magnificent furniture in 
the palace of Potsdam, where he re- 
sided; but that Clarke, by his deter- 
mined intervention, forced him to re- 
linquish the idea. 

Clarke was again named Minister of 
War, vice Marshal Berthier, Duke of 
Neufchatel and Prince of Wagram. 
He acquitted himself with great credit 
during his administration, which was 
prolonged without interruption for se- 
veral years; but it was marked by 
two remarkable episodes — the descent 
upon Walcheren in 1809, and the con- 
spiracy of Mallet in 1812. But we 
ought previously to have mentioned, 
that in 1808, Clarke had been ennobled 
by the title of Count Hunebourg, and 
in 1809, he was created Duc de Feltre, 
from a town in Venetian Lombardy. 

The descent of the British upon 
Walcheren took Clarke by surprise; 
but, seconded by Bernadotte and 
Fouche, he collected, in less than five 
weeks, an army of a hundred thousand 
men, near the mouths of the Scheldt, 
to watch their operations; but the 
swamps of South Beveland, and the 
Walcheren fever, proved more deadly 
to the British troops than the bayonets 
of France. 

When Napoleon was absent on his 
disastrous Russian campaign, the un- 
fortunate disturbance, or rather wild 
enterprise of the republican General 
Mallet, with his compatriots, Guidal 
and Lahoire, placed Paris, for some 
hours, in the hands of an armed mob. 
The coolness and presence of mind ex- 
hibited by Clarke during this momen- 
tous crisis is above all common praise. 
Mallet forged an account of Bona- 
parte’s death; and on obtaining twelve 
hundred men from the 10th cohort of 
the National Guard, made prisoners 
M. Pasquer, and Savary, the Duke of 
Rovigo ; and assailing General Hullin, 
Commandant of Paris in his quarters, 
shot him through the head by a pis- 
tol-ball. Mallet led his party to 
seize Clarke as Minister of War; but 
the plot was soon discovered, and 
Mallet was captured and disarmed, 
This finished his proposed reassertion 
of the Republic, and fourteen of his 
followers were put to death, while 
Clarke ordered the arrest of many 
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others upon very oo suspicions. He 
then dispatched to Bonaparte a report, 
which displayed his own vigilance and 
acuteness in escaping the snare into 
which General Hullin, Colonel Soulier, 
Savary, and Pasquer, had fallen so 
easily. 

The excessive zeal of Clarke began 
to relax about the end of 1813, al- 
though his language always continued 
the same; thus, when Napoleon, act- 
ing under the pressure of his disasters 
in Russia, proposed to make a peace, 
and yield up some of his conquests, the 
Duc de Feltre, knowing how to touch 
one of the sensitive chords in his 
breast, said, “that he would consider 
the Emperor dishonoured if he con- 
sented to abandon the smallest village 
which had been united to the empire 
by a senatorial decree !” 

‘*What a fine thing it is to talk!” 
added old Bourienne. 

Clarke’s opinion, however, prevailed 
with Napoleon, and the war, so fatal 
to him, continued ; though without 
doubt, in his secret soul, he had begun 
to see the exact and perilous position 
of the Emperor. 

Before the startling events of March, 
1814, when the allies advanced upon 
Paris, and before the communications 
of Joseph had forced the determina- 
tion of the Assembly, the acute Clarke 
had advised, very decidedly, the de- 
parture of Maria Louisa, who set out 
at once for Blois. The ostentatious 
language with which he accompanied 
this advice failed to deceive any one ; 
but, in spite of his efforts, it was singu- 
larly cold and discouraging. 

He commenced his oration by a vivid 
picture of the conflicting state of par- 
ties, and of the state of Paris and its 
environs; and his enemies accused him 
not only of exaggerating the dangers 
which menaced the capital, but of con- 
cealing its actual resources ; but one 
fact is evident, Clarke was clearly and 
honestly of opinion that Paris was in- 
defensible, and that to resist, would 
be to destroy it! It is said that Bona- 
parte had a contrary opinion, though 
it was not then publicly avowed. 

When once Maria Louisa had left 
Paris, Clarke, foreseeing its certain 
capitulation, did not take the necessary 
measures, either to defend it or to 
check the progress of the allies. For 
three days he did not open the arsenals 
tothe Parisians, nor would he allow 
them to transport the cannon from the 
Hotel des Invalides, and the Ecole 
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Militaire to the heights about the city ; 
finally he clubbed all the troops of the 
line about Montmartre. ‘ Posterity,” 
says a French writer, ‘* will decide if 
these measures were correet.” 

Then followed the battle of Paris; 
Marshal Marmont’s return within its 
walls ; the nights of the 30th and 31st 
of March ; the capitulation of Paris ; 
the entry of the allies, and the strange 
enthusiasm with which its vacillating 
population received them. Napoleon 
was dethroned by a decree of the 
Senate, and a Provisional Government 
was formed; and changing, like many 
others, in that time of change, to this 
new Government, Clarke sent in his 
formal adhesion on the 8th of April, 
about one week after Paris was taken. 

On the 4th of the following June, he 
was created, by Louis XVIII., a peer 
of France. 

When Marshal Soult retired from 
office, King Louis appointed Clarke 
Minister of War—the same post he 
had held under the Emperor, who was 
then maturing plans of new operations 
in the little isle of Elba. 

It was tauntingly said of Clarke, 
that it was his destiny and misfortune, 
to see the affairs of both Bonaparte and 
the Bourbons go to wreck, while en- 
trusted to his care. 

The memoirs of St. Helena assure 
us that Clarke, during the events of 
the Hundred Days, wished to retake 
service under the Emperor Napoleon! 
If so, how different was his conduct 
from the faith that characterised Ney, 
Combronne, and Macdonald! A ru- 
mour of this, in 1815, led to the im. 
mediate departure of Clarke for Ghent, 
where, at the fugitive Court of Louis 
XVIII., he exercised his functions as 
Minister of War; and from thence, 
some time after, he travelled to Lon- 
don, charged with a mission from 
the King to the Prince Regent, after- 
wards George IV. 

During the time the allied armies 
occupied Paris, Clarke had a remark- 
able interview with the King of Prus- 
sia. On this occasion he was accom- 
panied by M. de Bourienne and Mar- 
shal Berthier. They remained for some 
time in the saloon, before his Prussian 
Majesty appeared from his closet, and 
when he did so, the embarrassment of 
his manner, and the cloudy severity of 
his countenance, was apparent to the 
three visitors. 

«© Marshal,” said he to Berthier, * I 
should have preferred receiving you as 
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a peaceful visitor at Berlin; but war 
has its successes, as well as its reverses. 
Your troops are brave and ably led ; 
but you cannot oppose numbers, and 
Europe is armed against the Emperor ; 
patience has its limits. You have pass- 
ed no little time, Marshal, in making 
war on Germany, and I have great 
pleasure in saying to you, that I shall 
never forget your conduct, your jus- 
tice, and moderation, in those seasons 
of misfortune.” 

Marshal Berthier, who deserved this 
eulogium, made a suitable reply ; after 
which the King of Prussia turned 
sternly to the Duc de Feltre, saying— 

“As for you, General Clarke, I 
cannot say the same of your conduct as 
of the Marshal’s, The inhabitants of 
Berlin will long remember your go- 
vernment. Youabused victory strange- 
ly, and carried to an extreme measures 
of rigour and vexation. If I have an 
advice to give you, it is—never show 
your face in Prussia.” 

‘¢ Clarke was so overwhelmed by this 
reception from a crowned head,” says 
M. de Bourienne, “ that Berthier and 
myself, each taking an arm, were ab- 
solutely obliged to support him down 
the grand stair.” 

On returning to King Louis at 
Ghent, he resumed his duties of Mi- 
nister for the War Department; and 
assuredly his task was both a severe 
and a difficult one. 

He had to arrange the disbanding 
of the Imperial and the re-organisation 
of a Royal army; he had to examine 
and decide upon the various claims 
ie page by hundreds of soldiers; he 

ad to satisfy the demands of two thou- 
sand officers who adhered to the King, 
and to send them into the interior; he 
had to classify nine thousand officers 
of the disbanded army ; to arrange for 
the pay of six thousand others who 
were reformed—that is, continued on 
pay, but without being regimented; 

e had to examine six thousand claims 
for arrears of pay and pensions, claims 
that could admit of no delay, and which 
amounted to forty-six millions of francs; 
he had to organise the Royal Garde du 
Corp; to reconstitute the Gendarme- 
rie; to provide for the maintenance of 
the allied armies of occupation; and 
all this he had to do, amid obstacles, 
disorders, and complexities, without 
example. 

Such was the mighty mass of labour 
submitted to the care of Clarke ; and 
of this herculean task he nobly and 
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ably acquitted himself in less than two 
years. 

All impartial writers unite in excul- 
pating him from the angry and unjust 
accusation of peculating with the enor- 
mous sums which were required and 
absorbed by the reorganisation of the 
French army. But he was severely 
handled by military men for instituting 
those tribunals styled Les Cours Pre. 
votales. 

The zeal which Clarke now employed 
in the cause of the house of Bourbon 
was ultimately the means of his down- 
fall. Louis X VILI., who each day con. 
ceded more and more to the enemies 
of his dynasty, after bestowing upon 
Clarke the baton of a Marshal of 
France, displaced him from office, and 
appointed Gouvion St. Cyr in his 
room. 

We know that after his dismissal all 
was changed in the department of the 
Minister of War. 

The position in which Clarke found 
himself during the last years of his 
stirring, active, and useful life, was 
very painful and humiliating, espe- 
cially to one of so proud a spirit as his, 
Some of the more favoured personages 
whocrowded the court of Louis X VIII. 
could not behold with a favourable 
eye this foreigner, who had been the 
War Minister of the great Napoleon, 
a confidant of his, and his co-operator 
in a thousand schemes of conquest ; 
on the other hand, his old comrades 
of the Imperial army affected to see in 
Clarke a deserter, a transferer of his 
allegiance, and, indeed, all but a trai- 
tor. Those whose base extortions he 
had repressed in other times now joined 
their clamours against him, and the 
Royalists cared not to say a word in 
his defence. 

Thus, at the end of his career, he 
was unjustly despised alike for his ta- 
lents and virtues, as for his mistakes 
and weaknesses—for the good he had 
done as well as for evil. Clarke now 
found himself isolated and abandoned, 
and the conviction of this, together 
with the coldness with which he was 
treated, sank deeply into his proud and 
sensitive heart. 

It aggravated an illness which preyed 
upon him, and he died on the 28th of 
October, 1818, in his fifty-third year. 

Such was the career of the Duke de 
Feltre, one of the niost famous of the 
Irish exiles. 

Clarke was master of many lan. 
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guages. He wrote with ease, with 
elegance, and with correctness; his style 
was often brilliant, and he knew tho- 
roughly all that appertained to the de- 
tails of a war administration. The 
state of complete disorganization in 
which he found the French service 
after March, 1814, proves the admi- 
rable tact and skill with which he 
could bring order out of disorder. 

Many of the old Imperialists, his 
enemies, coarsely accused him of trea- 
son and treachery, but Napoleon takes 
care partly to exculpate him from 
charges so severe. On being asked at 
St. Helena, if he believed that Clarke 
had been true to him, the fallen Em- 
peror said, with a sigh— 

* True to me—yes, when E was in 
my strength;” and after a time he 
added—* I cannot boast of him being 
more constant to me than Fortune.” 

This lessens the alleged crime of 
Clarke, while, at the same time, it les- 
sens his nobility of conduct ; though it 
must be acknowledged that he did not 
leave Napoleon untilhe could no longer 
be of service to him. The Emperor 
was not easily deceived as to the fide- 
lity of a follower. 

From Bourienne, we know that in 
1796 and 1797, after all that passed 
between Napoleon and Clarke, the 
former still trusted in the latter, and 
never attempted to interrupt his dis- 
patches to the Directory or to the 
Chevalier de la Croix; and nothing 
was ever found in them displeasing to 
the Commander-in-chief. 

Two great traits in the character of 
Clarke were, first, his hatred of all 
peculation and political knavery; the 
other was his mania for office, and the 
dispatches and details connected there- 
with. So poor was he during the ear. 
lier years of his career, that Napoleon 
had to portion one of his daughters ; 
and no instance of profusion or luxury 
has been cited against him. 

Inflated by his patent of nobility, 
he wished to make his genealogy great 
and lofty, and one day he believed 
that he had discovered his descent, by 
the female side, from the Plantage- 
nets—an idea which exceedingly 
amused Napoleon, who once said to 
him in @ numerous company, about 
the time of his projected invasion of 
Britain— 

** Clarke, you have not yet spoken 
of your claims to the English throne— 
you ought now to make them good!” 
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THE TWILIGHT MUSINGS OF AN OLD MAN, 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


** Ah! distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak December, 


And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor!""—Taez RAVEN. 


“ Deep as love— 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life! the days that are no more.”—TENNYSON. 


I nememBeR—many things—and many 
men. You will find me a garrulous 
old man, yet I was not always so. I 
remember—yes, remember well—the 
time when I was a boy—a youth, silent 
and reserved ; oh, how long ago! I 
remember my school-days—the days of 
my youth—the days of my manhood! 
Yes, ‘I remember,” it is the burden of 
an old man’s song, ever recurring. And 
I pray God earnestly, if it be His good 
seers that I may never lose the 
nlessed memories of the past. Oh! 
they are musical, those two words, 
And memory is, indeed, a good gift— 
like the voiceless echo that haunts your 
brain of the song that some loved voice 
has sung. And when such songs were 
singing in my ears — morning, noon, 
and night—never tiring. I remember 
her who sang them. And what is it 
that strikes against my hand ?—I raise 
it to brush (it cannot be a tear from 
my eyelid)—a locket, and within it a 
curl of soft brown hair. Ah! that 
voice was silent for ever when that 
dark tress was severed. I remember 
when I told my love to her first. It 
was not a glowing sunset (as I then 
thought it was); no, it was a calm 
autumn twilight, when only the high- 
est clouds retained traces of the de- 
parted sun in bright spots. My me. 
mory has such bright spots, too, and this 
is one of them. I remember her stand- 
ing beneath the beautiful white jas- 
mine, with its silvery stars, and its per. 
fume, sweet as the memories of the past 
—with her deep, clear eyes, and her soft 
brown hair; and she was singing—she 
loved singing, and I loved singing too, 
for I loved her, and she was an em- 
bodied song. Alas! they are only 
the echoes of that song that now die 
along the deserted chambers of my 





“ All, all are gone, the old familiar faces !"—Lams, 


heart. 
sang— 


But I remember what she 


“* He came to me to woo me, 
And he whispered low unto me, 
And he knelt adown before me, 
As though he would adore me, 
And he said, ‘ Oh, can you love me, 
Can you love as I love you?’ 
* And I bent me down and told him, 
How dear I e’er did hold him, 
And I blessed him, and I praised him, 
Aud from his knees I raised him, 
And I said, that I could love him, 
Could love him as he loved me !” 


And then I drew near her, and re- 
peated low the words she had sung. [ 
did so, scarcely knowing what I did. 
And Isaid, “Oh! can you love me—can 
you love me, as Ilove you?” And I re- 
member how she turned to me, and how 
I led her into the orchard, and there, 
amid the shady trees, whose fruit was 
rivalled in blushes by my darling’s 
cheeks, there she told me all her 
love; and when I asked her if she 
could love me as I loved her, she 
said—** Oh! far, far more.” And I 
remember then was our first quarrel, 
for I said that was impossible. And 
yet, I think we quarrelled more for 
the sake of making it up again. 

But the fire is burning low, and I 
shall go to my bed, and in the morn- 
ing I awake, and know that an angel 
has kissed me in my slumbers, and 
my pillow is bedewed with tears that 
I do not think I shed. Do not smile 
at what you may call an old man’s 
fancies, for they are dear to me. I 
have no friends but those who are 
now angels of light, and they loved 
me so fondly when living, they can- 
not but visit me sometimes now. Yet 


it is a dream —life is a dream—and 
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now the last spark has died 4 on 
the hearth, and I am weary. Ah! I 
remember a time when I was not so 
easily wearied ; and yet I still love to 
sit there before the fire that flickers, 
and fades, and expires like a young 
man’s hopes. I love to think of 
my young hopes, and those who 
shared them: sitting here till I fall 
asleep and dream of the blessed past, 
and I awake to the caresses of her 
dog, now old and grey like his mas- 
ter. Ah! I remember the little, low 
green wicket, that did not bar his en- 
trance to a white cottage. Oh! how 
well Iremember that cottage. The 
sweet jasmine over the porch, a slip 
of the one beneath which she stood on 
that calm autumn evening. And that 
cottage is not altered ; it stands as it 
stood then—then, when my hopes van- 
ished like a bubble, and like that bub- 
ble’s hues were the brightest ere they 
faded forever. I love that little white 
house well ; without in the garden, the 
flowers roam at will, and the fir-trees 
on the lawn are now nearly hid by the 
ivy that we planted, then but a little 
slip we brought from Berry Pomeroy, 
in the brightest week of my life, 
when first we were wedded. Well 
do I remember that day. We wan- 
dered through the plantation till we 
came suddenly upon a ruined tower 
that the ivy clung to fondly, as my 
memory clings to these dear recollec- 
tions. And the sun came streaming 
through the loop-holes and gilded the 
old ruins, till they looked as they must 
have done when the banquet was in 
those halls, and the music sounded 
through the oaken roofs, and the cres- 
sets and the torches gleamed on the 
grey stones as the slow setting sun did 
then. And we plucked it in the de- 
serted ** Lady’s Bower,” with laughter 
and merriment ; and little did we then 
think that when the hand that plucked 
it was in the grave, that little root 
would have climbed to the top of the 
tall trees, and have mingled its rust- 
lings with the sighing of the firs. And 
we returned to our little humble home 
as gladly as my thoughts come back 
to itagain now. But the garden is al- 
tered since that time, and the roses 
shed their leaves over the weed-encum- 
bered ground, and the double-daisies 
that we had planted in the borders, the 
little offering of a cottage child in gra- 
titude to my darling, have regained 
their wild simplicity. 
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There were many simple flowers 
there, for her kind heart did not prize 
them for their worldly value but for 
their associations, and, therefore, many 
a wild flower blossomed there that 
would hardly have found place else- 
where. There was a blue corn-flower 
that little Amy Lloyd brought, af- 
ter my darling had been telling her 
some tales; and Amy said it was the 
flower the Princess Bluette had been 
changed into; and I remember my 
darling kissed her, and said she would 
keep it for her sake ; and the flower is 
blooming now, but the hand that plant- 
ed it is cold in death. All the flowers 
are growing wild without, forgetting 
that dear hand that loved to tend 
them. Within, in the silent rooms, 
all remains unchanged; and the 
world rolls on and presses by in cease- 
less tide without; but that room stays 
for ever the same, and shall do so 
until I close my eyelids to wake to an 
eternity of joy. I know that when I 
am lying beneath the green sod in the 
churchyard, strange faces will gleam 
in those rooms—strange voices sound 
in that cottage—sitrange hands will 
work strange changes, and desecrate 
what I hold sacred. But I know not 
why it is these thoughts do not cause 
me any sadness ; perhaps it is, because 
then I shall clasp the jewel to my 
heart, and the casket will be valueless. 
But now all is the same—day after 
day. ‘There stands the harp untouch- 
ed—there lies the music-book un- 
opened — save when the night - wind 
sweeps in and turns over the leaves— 
and then goes away with a new me- 
lody, and sings it to the fir-trees on 
the lawn. And there lies her work- 
basket on the table, with the reels, and 
needles, and scissars—once bright, but 
now rusted by the tears that have 
fallen upon them. And there, too, 
would have been her last unfinished 
oy of work, but it was a labour of 
ove for the poor, and I could not bear 
that her last work of charity on earth 
should not be fulfilled, so I gave it to 
the poor creature for whom it was in- 
tended. 

And the pictures hang there still, 
and in the vases on the mantel-piece 
are the stalks of the flowers she placed 
in them ; but the petals I remember, 
a long time ago, lying withered on the 
marble—all that now remains of some 
of them is a little dust — the rest have 
flown away withthe night winds thatsigh 
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and wander through the house, and up 
the stairs, to that room with the white- 
curtained bed, and over the white- 
draped dressing-table, where the little 
ruby and blue bottles, and the choice 
little pieces of rare old china stand 
unmoved ; and the scent has gone from 
the bottles, as the light and blessing of 
love has faded from that deserted 
house. And the winds wander on to 
the little room with the treasure of un- 
touched toys; and the little cradle in 
which I dimly remember a baby face, 


“ That into stillness passed again, 
And left a want unknown before !” 


A subject—and the only one—to be 
senlinaly touched on, and spoken of, 
though ever remembered and regretted 
by her and by me. And I know a 
green mound in the churchyard, 
scarce three spans long, and a little 
stone cross at the head, and on it 
these words :— 


“ Here lies in blest and happy rest, 
A blossom bud that ne’er unfurled 
To the rough breezes of the world, 
But on its mother’s breast 
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Short time did fill two hearts with glee, 
Then faded, as though born to be 

A link to draw to Heaven, 

The mother and the father fond, 

Who know their child the skies beyond, 
To God's high service given !” 


And in moonlight and twilight there 
isa taller cross, whose shadow seems 
ever to bend toward that little mound. 
And they told me when I grew well 
again, that it was hers, and they tell me 
so now. But she will return—she will 
come back tome again. I wander down 
to the cottage, and ever expect her to 
come forth to meet me—and she is there. 
I hear her voice —and it cannot be 
the breezes that sweep the strings as 
she used todo. But now the moon is 
streaming through the window, and 
the village is silent, and the shadow of 
the church tower hides those two crosses 
that I have been looking at so ear- 
nestly ; and to-morrow is the day—to- 
morrow—oh that I could sleep it away ! 
to-morrow is the bitter, bitter day that 
tells me so forcibly—that convinces 
me, all unwilling as I am—that there 
she does sleep at the foot of the cross. 


CHAPTER II. 


* Thus we, oh Infinite, stand Thee before,' 
And lay down at Thy feet without one sigh, 
Each after each, our precious things and rare, 
Our close heart-jewels, and our garlands fair ; 
Perhaps Thou knewest that the flowers would die, 
And the long-voyaged hoards turn out all dust, 
So take them while unchanged ; to Thee we trust 
Our uncorruptible treasure—Thou art just |""—UNKNOWY. 


** The moon made thy lips pale, beloved, 
The wind made thy bosom chill ; 


The night did shed 


On thy dear head 


Its frozen dew, and thou didst lie 
Where the bitter breath of the naked sky 
Might visit thee at will.” ~—SHEeLLEy. 


I remember this morning, many, many 


years ago. Frank was in Italy, and [ 

d been expecting him, and last 
night, along time back, he was to 
have reached London. But the night 
had been stormy and wild, and the sea 
had run high, and the poor fishermen 
had some of them been obliged to leave 
their nets on the beach and fly to the 
top of the rocks; and those on the 
island had awakened with the rush of 
waters and fled to their boats; and the 
surge swept away the huts and nets, 
and left the little rocky islet bare. 
Trees had been blown over the rocks, 
and large ones were to be seen in the 
morning heaving and tossing on the 
hardly pacified surges ; and the rails at 
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the turning of the drive, that stood at 
the edge of a precipice of eighty feet, 
were blown into the sea. The road went 
straight on to the white railing, till it 
looked as though it had led sheer eighty 
feet into the sea, and then, all at once, 
it turned with the pulings, bounding it 
on the left, and on the right a dark fir 
plantation climbed the side of the hill, 
which sloped upwards to some height. 
There were the timid rabbits that 
bounded down, and looked at the sea 
with their large, wondering eyes, and 
then flitted back again to their holes. 
But that night they had none of them 
ventured out of the warren. The 
very gulls flew to their homes in the 
rocks, and the white specks that the 
I 
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blue lightning showed on the sea, were 
not the wings of sea-birds, but the sails 
of distressed ships. Oh, how few ever 
reached a safe harbour! In the morn- 
ing I arose, filled with dismal fore- 
bodings, and mounted my horse to ride 
over to B for the letters, hoping 
to hear of my brother. 

I remember she came to the gate, 
and stood there watching me; and 
Luath, the fine hound, hung back to 
stuy with his mistress, but I called 
him, and he came unwillingly. In 
turning to call him, I looked at her. 
There she stood by the green wicket, 
in her white dress, like a gleam of sun- 
shine; and though it was too far to 
see them, I knew that her clear, bright 
eyes were watching me so earnestly ; 
and I came to the bend of the road, 
and I turned it, and I saw her no more, 
no more !—yes, 1 saw her once more, 
once more! But how blessed to me is 
the memory of that day, though bitter 
and inflexible the decree then seemed 
that made it the darkest day of my life. 
Still it is blessed when I think how that 
last day was spent—spent as it should 
be by one on the point of leaving this 
world. And in my inquiries for her 
on the next day, there were few in 
the village that she had not visited ; 
and where she visited, she was not con- 
tent with moral teaching and good ad- 
vice, but with warm, earnest deeds, 
and good, kind, Christian gifts. 

I rode to the town, but the letters 
had not arrived. And, oh, heaven! 
the anguish I endured in my ride 
home! I did not think it could be 
equalled, till I felt agonies, far, far 
more dreadful. 

That night, when I returned home 
late, she was not there. The next 
morning she returned not. All that 
night I searched, and in the morning, 
wearied out with my exertions, I lay 
down and fell into a deep sleep; but 
the search was carried on untiringly. 

And there were whispers in the vil- 
lage. ‘The kind, good people, came 
to see me, and “ they were sorry.” I 
remember they said, ** she was young— 
giddy ; they were sorry forme.” But 
I was angry, God forgive me, and I 
spoke words that I repent of now. 
But oh! she could not, could not have 
done so. She, my darling, so good, 
so true! Oh, no! ‘Thank heaven, 
I did not for a moment doubt her ; 
and I forgive them as a Christian, and 
pray that they may be forgiven, who 
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wronged her only in thought. In the 
afternoon, when I awoke, I was called 
on by a littie boy, who came, he said, 
from his mother—his little sister was 
dying. ‘They lived in a small hut on 
the sea-shore, nearly two miles from 
my house. He told me that they had 
expected her down there—she had 
promised to come two days ago. I 
needed no further incitement, but 
leaped on my horse and galloped 
along the shore. Luath, too, who 
had been very mournful for the whole 
day, now strode boldly on in front. 
A mile and a-half were soon passed, 
when I heard him howl loudly, and 
dash onwards towards the foot of the 
cliff. I looked up, and almost expect- 
ed to see her at the top. But there 
was nothing there save the few re- 
maining stakes of the palings;—she 
was not there. And the dog howled 
again-— such a long, mournful ery, 
human-like, the despairing cry of some 
strong man in his death-throes. I ap- 
proached, as it were, in a dream — 
slowly — hesitating ; and oh, horror! 
there lay a human form on the shingle 
at the foot of the rock, and near it 
lay seattered the fragments of the 
little dainties that a small basket, which 
I almost feared I knew, had contained, 
Oh! doubt and dread—I leaped to the 
ground—I raised it in my arms. One 
glance, and I remember no more, save 
a sharp, cold pang through my heart 
as I fell to the ground, while Luath’s 
long, sad howl rung again in my ears, 

A blank follows, and I remember no 
more distinctly, save that I dimly re- 
collect lying in a bed, and dreadful 
creatures were around my pillow, and 
they gibed and gibbered at me; and I 
remember, too, that she tended me. 
I know that she did. I remember that 
alone, plainly, of all that happened to 
me in this half-consciousness. But 
they told me when I awoke that 
I had been fevered and delirious for 
three weeks—and they said she had 
been buried the day after, I—oh! 
horror — found her! But oh! no— 
no—it was not true—she had tended 
me in my illness. ‘They told me I had 
been delirious. Would that I were so 
now, if in that delirium she might 
tend me still. Slowly I recovered 
my health—my spirits never—though 
heaven knows I am not gloomy or 
despairing. And as I recovered, 
I saw that I was in the Manor 
Liouse, not in my little parsonage. 
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house. And they told me Frank was 
dead ; but I was so stunned by my woe, 
that my heart only throbbed more 

uickly for the moment, and the tears 
that had risen in my eyes for her, fell 
to the memory of my brother. Oh! 
the long, long months—the slow, slow 
progress of returning health, and the 
unutterable weight of woe. And I or- 
dered them to lock up the Parsonage, 
and touch nothing there. And as soon 
as I was strong enough, they told me 
that they had found out that on that 
day on which she had promised to visit 
the sick child, she had gone—she had 
always performed her promises. And 
that child was born when our sweet 
little one smiled upon us for the first 
time; and that small link had made 
her love the child, and perhaps caused 
her not mentioning her going to me, for 
we had few secrets from one another. 
They said it was supposed, that in go- 
ing there in the dusk of the evening, 
she missed the white palings which 
would have indicated the turn, and 
had fallen over the cliff. Oh! horri- 
ble ! horrible !—she so tenderly watched 
and cared for, to lie on those cold, 
heartless stones fora night and day, 
unwatched, untended; and the rain 
beating on that brow, that I would 
not allow the winds of heaven to visit 
too roughly. 

At length I grew well, and got down 
and about again. But I could never 
endure the sight of those people who 
lived in the hut on the shore, though 
I never let them see it. Heaven 
knows, and I knew it was a sin in the 
sight of my Creator; and I prayed 
earnestly for forgiveness; and I took 
that child (for she recovered and grew 
up a good girl) asa servant, that the 
sight of her might be as a penance for 
my sin. And though her step is light, 
and her voice sounds joyous, in the 
house, I never hear her, or see her, 
without a feeling that is like pain at 
my heart. 

How much can happen in three 
short weeks. Poor Frank, whata sad 
fate was his. He was a noble boy— 
two years my elder; and my father, 
good old man, educated us both 
mostly at home. Frank was a joyous, 
gay lad, and looked forward to enter- 
ing the army. We were both of us 
very fond of one another, and grew up 
together, and played together, and 
fished together—read the same books, 
followed the same sports and pur- 
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suits, and assisted each other in 
our compositions, for we both of us 
dabbled a little in poetry ; and I have 
a whole portfolio of our verses, which 
I will look out some evening. I often 
think what a comparison might be 
made between our verses, as between 
ourselves—his, gay, fanciful, and fresh, 
and mine, dim, with a sort of foresha- 
dowing of grief in them. And when I 
settledin my living, he gave up his ideas 
of going into the army, and lived in this 
house, for our much-loved father had 
gone to sleep quietly, as I hope I shall, 
when it pleases my Father in Lleaven 
to call me to meet her. We lived 
very happily, my brother and IJ, for 
some few years ; and he loved a fair, 
young girl; she was so then. She 
lived at the town of B——. He 
was so gay and joyous, but too shy 
to declare his passion for her. L[ 
smiled at the excuses he made for vi- 
sits to B——; his fishing-rod was 
broken, and it must go into the town, 
though he had himself mended a si- 
milar fracture in mine most admirably 
the week before; and he was eager 
about a new book, which, after he had 
obtained it, lay uncut on the shelves 
for weeks. And one day he came to 
me, complaining of ill health, and said 
he should ride into town to see our 
good doctor. I laughed then, for he 
looked well, and there was more than 
his usual colour in his cheeks. Alas! 
I did not then know it to be but the 
sign of the disease within, and I 
thought he had determined to propose 
to his Mary. And in the evening he 
returned pale and thoughtful, and I 
drew him aside and asked him what 
was the matter. We went into the 
study, for he was often down with me. 
The little Parsonage had then a cheer- 
ful aspect. How well I remember his 
words—* Everard, I am dying! slowly, 
very slowly, but surely! I am con- 
suimptive, and my only hope is a visit 
to ltaly.” I burst into tears. 

**T am not sorry for myself, but for 
you, and because this dreadful disease 
is, 1 fear, too deeply rooted ; and I 
dare not whisper my love to my Mary 
to blight her young days with my 
doubtful fate.” 

The noble fellow—and he never 
saw her again, until his return home 
during those three weeks of agony. 
I went into B myself, to see 
her, making her promise secresy. 


I told her all. Poor girl—she loved 
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him then very much, but she was a 
young and simple girl that, like the 
slender reed, bends lowest under mis- 
fortune, but only to rise again unscath- 
ed. I told her, though it was a painful 
task, because I did not choose that she 
should think him false and fickle on ac- 
count of that which really arose from 
his great love to her. And he went to 
Italy, and long after I heard from him 
that he was coming to England, and 
was better—much better. 

And then came that awful night. 

The vessel was so tossed and shaken 
that he relapsed hopelessly. And when 
they told him he could not live, the 
expectation of seeing his Mary died 
within his heart, and he murmured— 
*¢ Let me see herere I die.” And she 
came, and then he told her how he had 
loved her ; and in a whisper, she told 
him that she, too, had loved—loved 
him; and he blessed her, and asked her 
to lay a tress of her hair upon his breast 
in the coffin. And he closed his eyes 
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for ever, folded in the arms of his own 
Mary. She was inconsolable at the 
time ; but afterwards, when I got the 
better of my fever, she recovered her 
spirits. And I remember, some years 
after, she was married to another. He 
was a good man, and a kind; yet 
I hardly liked to think of it, but I 
loved her for my brother’s sake; and 
she and her children used to come here, 
for many years, to see me at Christ- 
mas; and they called me their uncle, 
and I used to dream that they were 
Frank’s—and I forgave her as I knew 
he had done already in Heaven. Now 
the night is closing in, and the wind 
is moaning without, grieving for what 
it did on this day so many years ago. 
I almost fancy it has never been so 
fierce since ; but still I cannot bear to 
hear it. I will go to my lonely pil- 
low—did I say lonely? Oh! it is not 
so. And the wind shall then sound in 
my dreams like the voices of long-de- 
parted friends whose faces I remember. 


CHAPTER Ll. 


“ O, say not so! 


Those sounds that flow 
In murmurs of delight and woe, 
Come not from wings of birds.”"—LONGFELLOW, 


“They grew in beauty side by side, 
They filled one home with glee ; 
Their graves are severed, far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea."—Mrs. HEMANS., 


I nave been down to that little white 
cottage, and wandered through the 
rooms, but she is not there, yet I had 
hoped to see her to-day, for it is 
Christmas-day ; and last night there 
were voices carolling under my win- 
dow that told me of hope of new life, 
and how, centuries ago, poor shepherds 
watching flocks in the fields saw the 
bright angels. I almost hoped to see 
my angel, for she is one now. But 
she was not there. Yet, as I mounted 
the stairs, I heard a sound that was 
like the cooing of a baby voice when 
it first tries to speak—when the rosy 
little liplets pout with the speech pent- 
up within them—and I heard the sound 
of wings, and I hurried up into the 
bed-room, and a white dove flew out 
at a broken pane. It left one white 
feather behind it, and I have it here. 
I have been to that house again this 
afternoon, but she was not there. 
I heard the dove again, and I thought, 
in a waking dream, that it was the lit- 
tle low voice I had heard — oh! it is 


an age of grief ago—among the little 
white curtains of that deserted cradle. 

I love that bird, for it has taken up 
its abode in that cottage. I know 
she would have loved it too, and would 
have fed it through the long cold winter 
with her own hand, for it could not 
have feared her—my darling—so kind 
and so gentle, that when she walked on 
the cliff, the rabbits did not flit away 
from her until Luath came up, and 
then, only, they hurried away to bury 
their fears and their large bright eyes, 
in their holes. I dare not go up to that 
room to feed it lest it should fear my 
kindness, and fly away for ever ; but 
to-morrow I will watch it until it goes, 
and then I will go up and throw down 
food for it. 

Hark! the bells are ringing for 
Christmas, as they have rung ever 
since the church was built. Lights 
are gleaming in the cottages, merri- 
ment and mirth abound throughout 
the village, and every now and then 
my heart gives a louder throb; for in 
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this silent old chimney-corner all 
is still (the ringers are resting just 
now, and refreshing themselves with 
* spicy nut-brown ale ”)—-so still, that 
Ican hear my heart beat — so still, 
that a mouse has run out of his 
hole to make his Christmas - dinner 
of crumbs, though he watches me care- 
fully all the time with his bead-like 
eyes. When every now and then my 
heart throbs louder, I think it does so 
instinctively with pleasure, whenever 
any of my little flock drink to my 
health. Let them be merry while 
they may, though many of those lit- 
tle happy circles around the glowing 
red turf has a vacant seat, that brings 
a half-suppressed sigh to the lips of 
those who observe it. 


“ There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair !” 


True, too true; but there are few 
where all the chairs are vacant, save 
one—perhaps few in the world. Yet 
mine are not vacant: no, I see little 
merry figures of children sitting in 
them ; and I see, dimly, the form of 
Mary. They are not here; yet they 
speak to me —not aloud in words — 
but to my heart in thoughts. They 
remind me of a time, long ago, when 
they all sat so, and of them who came 
to see me. Oh! yes, yes; yeneed not 
to remind me. I was not cheerful myself, 
yet when I saw those children so happy, 
there was a something at my heart that 
felt like what I had called happiness, 
when I was a boy; though I could not 
be sure, it was so long since I had 
experienced it. 

They were happy, very happy, as 
their silvery laughter rang through 
these old halls ; and I sat here by the 
fire, listening to their voices, and to 
the echo of voices long silent, that 
seemed to mingle with theirs. And I 
remember little Frank running up to 
me, with his large, earnest, brown eyes, 
saying that he wanted to play at 
hide-and-seek, but was afraid that he 
might be in a box like the one that our 
papa had told us of, in the song 
about ‘* The Mistletoe Bough.” They 
gambolled about me as the but- 
terflies sport around some old willow, 
and I blessed them in my heart. Now, 
where are they? All, save one, have 
passed from this earth. The cold 
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winter came and killed those butter- 
flies, but the hoary old tree is stand- 
ing yet. 

Three perished in the same year; 
and one—the last, my favourite little 
Charlie—while he was here sickened 
of the fever. I nursed him day and 
night, They came to me as I sat 
by him, in his sleep, and they told 
me he must die. How could they 
find tongues for such cruelty !—he so 
young That I must for ever after miss 
1is clear blue eyes and his golden curls, 
his merry golden curls, that he shook 
so gaily when he laughed. He sank 
slowly ; and when they told me he had 
not an hour to live, I raised him from 
the bed and heldhimin my arms. As 
I saw the little spirit struggling against 
the disease, the tears came into my 
eyes; and oh! what would I not have 
given to have changed places with him. 
To me these sufferings would but have 
been the entrance into bliss; but he 
had lost no friends, no dear ones—he 
was not leaving the few to meet with 
the many (as I should have done). 
The tears came gushing from my eyes, 
and fell upon his fevered forehead. He 
died there, in my arms, for I saw his 
eyes grow dull, and I bent over him 
and imprinted my last kisses on his 
lips. And while I kissed him, I felt 
his lips grow cold. 

How little did I think, when those 
children playedaround me, that but few 
years would pass away ere they would 
be sleeping in the grave. Frank, 
the eldest, was sent to a relation in 
India. There was a dark night anda 
storm, and the vessel that had left Eng- 
land with such glee and beauty, was 
never heard of more. Harry, the se- 
cond boy, died of the same fever as my 
bright-haired Charlie ; but Fanny grew 
up to be a blessing to her mother, and 
it was but two years ago that she mar- 
ried one who had loved her long and 
truly. They are happy, very happy, 
and every night, as I kneel down alone 
by my bedside, I pray to my Father in 
Heaven, so far as it is his good will, to 
grant them long life, and longer happi- 
ness than mine ; and I pray him to for- 
give me if I feel impatient, for man is but 
frail ; nor am I strong enough in spirit 
to look back on the past without a feel- 
ing of regret. 

I remember the story of Fanny’s 
* wooing, and winning, and wedding.” 
She was young, and so was he, but 
they have worked their way on in life 
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together well. He was a young physi- 
cian, and had but few friends among 
the rich, while among the poor he was 
very much beloved, for he was at the 
side of all who were sick, cheering 
them often with money, when heaven 
knows he could little spare it; and 
oftener with kind words—for one kind 
word well spoken outwefghs the 
heaviest purse. I did my best for 
him; my help was but little, yet it 
proved well for him in the end. 

He had loved Fanny for a long, 
long time. She was some three years 
younger than he, but she loved him 
truly. He had attended an old 
lady—one of my parishioners—whose 
story was enveloped in mystery, but 
whom I had known from my boyhood. 

She heard from the good people of 
the village about the attachment of the 
young doctor for Fanny. 

«« They wondered,” they said, ‘ that 
a young man like Mr. Calron should 
aspire to the hand of Fanny Forster ; 
and she was but a silly girl to listen to 
him, when there was Sir Somebody 
and the Honorable Something Else, 
who positively worshipped her.” 

The old lady listened to this without 
any remark ; but after her death, when 
her will was read, it was found she had 
left the young doctor a comfortable 
little competency. 

Her’s was a strange story. She had 
been beautiful and accomplished, the 
only child of noble parents; but they 
were proud, and she was proud, and 
she loved a poor man; she would have 
her way, and with a father’s eurse who 
had never blessed her, she fled forth 
on the wide world. But he, for whom 
she had given up all, forsook her in 
her need. She was too proud to yield, 
and, with a strong will, she had earned 
her daily bread until the old earl died ; 
and then — even then — she stayed in 
this quiet little village, to atone for her 
past faults and pride. 

It was with part of her riches that 
the young man took home his bride, 
There were some who wondered that 
she did not leave more to the young 
couple — but she was wisest. 

Iam wandering from the remembran- 
ces of that Christmas night, when those 
children played around me, when a 
strange step was on the stair, and when, 
after long, long years, I met my friend, 
Henry Vivian. But, oh! how changed 
from my old college acquaintance. So 
careworn and thin— that once high, 
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noble forehead, prematurely marked 
with the furrows of the tides of life. 
‘There was a strange, stony glare in his 
once handsome eyes, yet there was a 
holiness about his grief and despairing 
wretchedness that forbad me to ques- 
tion him. But the children's hearts 
yearned towards him—as they always 
do, heaven bless them for it—towards 
the unhappy. They crept up to him 
—they spoke to him half shyly—they 
peered up into his face, and at length 
my little Charlie climbed up upon his 
knee, and tried to smooth the wrinkles 
on his brow. A tear glistened in Vi- 
vian's eyes, as he bent down and kissed 
the child. They soon became good 
friends, and the little ones asked him 
to sing to them. He hesitated for some 
time, but at length broke into a wild, 
unnatural melody. It was like the 
music the winds play upon her harp in 
that little cottage; yet it had a harsher 
tone, and sounded more like the night 
breezes that moan through the ruins 
of the old castle on the hill. The 
words I shall never forget— 


“ Give me—give me ruby wine 
From the oldest of the kegs ! 
What care can it be of mine, 
If ’tis bitter at the dregs ? 
Shall I hesitate and think, 
Wasting many a festive hour ? 
Shall I pause before I drink, 
Until all the wine be sour ? 


‘+ Roses for my brow entwine; 
Give me Pleasure’s blooming wreath! 
What care can it be of mine, 
If the thorns be bid beneath ? 
Shall I wait, before my head 
That sweet-scented crown adorns ; 
Till the blossoms all are dead, 
Nought remaining save the thorns? 
** Sing me some wild song of thine— 
Sing it to thy harp of gold! 
What care can it be of mine 
If or harp or voice grow old ? 
Shall I wait still lingering, 
T&l the voice has sung its last ; 
And the harp has but one string 
Tuned to echoes of the past ?” 


And when he finished, the children 
gazed wonderingly at him. 

“He saw,” he said, ‘they could 
not ‘inderstand it, and he prayed 
they never might — it was hardly 
meant for children — it was a song it 
cost him much to learn; but he knew 
no other.” 

He buried his face in his hands for 
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some minutes, and the dancing flames 
of the yule-log shone on the track of 
a tear down his cheek, when he raised 
it again, and said, ‘* He would tell 
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them a story—it was from a book of 
German legends, and he thought they 
would like it better than the song.” 
The tale ran as follows :— 


THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE. 


There he stood though all the guests 
had departed. 

The candle burned brightly, and 
the plates and dishes, and silver orna- 
ments on the table, smiled to see him 
there. And the trifle said to the tipsy 
cake— 

‘* What can he be idling away his 
time in that way for?” 

The tipsy cake said— 

« T’b sure I dunno—brabs esdrunk.” 

And the champagne bottles held 
themselves very upright, and the de- 
canters said never a word, for they had 
stoppers in their mouths. But the ices 
said— 

«« It’s very cool of him to stand like 
that when we are all waiting for him 
to go.”’ For they intended to have 
a soirée when everybody had left. 

But the young man did not hear 
them. He was thinking of the cruelty of 
her he loved. Long had he worshipped 
her at a distance, for she was rich and 
noble, while he was but a poor poet 
who wrote in her praise: and some- 
times she had deigned to smile kindly 
and speak sweetly to him. That night 
he had met her — he had told her his 
love, and had met with scorn and 
slighting. 

There he stood, watching the door 
through which she had gone. He 
heard not the voices of the last depart- 
ing guests. 

Presently he turned his eyes to the 
tall candle that stood proudly in the 
centre of the table. Oh! that candle 
was proud; it had a gold fringe, and 
it stood in a silver candlestick, and it 
said, ** Zam not tallow, not grease, 
not a part of over-fed animals. No; 
not even a composition-candle—not of 
a mixed, degenerate race. J am a 
flower |” 

It forgot that since it had formed 
part of a flower the bees had changed 
its nature, and men had altered its ap- 
pearance. So it stood up and thought 
it was a rose; and the prouder it grew 
the faster it burnt. 

But while the poet was watching it, 
a little plain brown moth came flying 
out of the conservatory which opened 


into the room, and circled about the 
table. 

It stopped to admire a silver spoon, 
but the candle was jealous—* What ! 
shall that insignificant little brown 
thing admire that spoon more than 
me ?” 

So it burnt brighter. 

The little moth flew towards it; it 
circled it about, and fanned the flame 
with its wings. 

The candle said never a word, but 
it burnt brighter still. And the little 
moth flew into the flame. 

«‘I never gave you any encourage- 
ment,” said the candle, as the little 
moth fell scorched and dying on the 
table. 

** Such is my fate,” murmured the 
young man, as he rushed from the 
room. But the plates, and forks, and 
glasses did not laugh now. There was 
no festivity in the supper-room among 
them that night. 

And the candle burnt down into its 
socket, 

The next Christmas I got the book 
he mentioned as a present for Fanny, 
but the story was not there; and when, 
some time afterwards, I heard this his. 
tory, I almost fancied the tale was his 
own. He had risen in fame as a poet— 
he had gained patronage — he had 
gone to rich men’s houses, and sat at 
rich men’s tables. There he saw a 
woman, lovely as the famed sculptures 
of the ancients, but like them, alas! 
cold and heartless. He wrote in her 
praise, and her beauty became the 
theme of general admiration. Hemet 
her one night at a ball at Lord E "3. 
The next morning he was missing at 
his college, and was never heard of 
again. I did not know this, however, 
on that Christmas evening when he 
told this tale. And when it was 
done he rose hastily and departed, in 
spite of all my entreaties that he 
would stay. 

From that time I have never heard 
from him; but I have read of a battle 
in India, where column after column 
reeled back from a breach that vomited 
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forth death on thousands, until an en- 
sign, at the head of his company, 
rushed up through the rain of bullets, 
and planted the British flag on the 
ramparts. His example encouraged 
the troops, and the town was taken. 
The gallant young soldier was found 
dead, but still standing, clinging to 
the staff of the flag he had planted so 
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bravely. His body had formed a tar- 
get for the enemy’s marksmen. When 
they tried to remove him they found 
the staff could not be released from his 
death-grasp without force. So they 
buried him with “the banner he had 
borne so well.” And without the walls 
of that city a tall tamarind sheds its 
fruit over the grave of Ensign Vernon, 


CHAPTER Iv. 


“I had a dove, and the sweet dove died. 


Sweet little red 


feet, why should you die? 


Why would you leave me, sweet bird, why ?”—Kgarts. 


** Soiled and dull thou art ; 
Yellow are thy time-worn pages 
As the russet, rain-molested 
Leaves of Autumn, 


. - . 


Recalling by their voices 
Youth and travel.” —LONGFELLow. 


Tuis morning it was bitter cold, and 
the snow that had fallen in the night 
lay frozen so that it crisped and crack- 
Jed beneath my feet ; and the trees had 
clothed themselves in white, as the 
primitive Christians were wont to do 
ut this sacred season. Buta feeling of 
sadness was at my heart—the echo 
of an unknown fear was ringing in my 
ears. I went along the well-known 
sath that leads to that deserted home. 
Lhe morning sun had just begun to 
melt the snow on the tops of the trees ; 
and as I entered the gate, the fir upon 
the lawn wept over ime, as a great 
thrush sprang out of it, and darted 
far away over the white meadows. 


**O'er all there hung the shadow of a fear.” 


There was a prophetic sadness in the 
tear-like drops that hung upon the 
green porch. But within that porch, 
on the threshold of the house that had 
sheltered it, it Jay—the reality of the 
foreshadowed grief—the dove, cold, 
stiff, and dead; and the frozen dews 
of night had enclosed the frail little 
form in a crystal casket. I raised it 
from the chill ground and folded it tomy 
heart; but there has not been warmth 
enough there to restore it to life, for a 
long, long time. 


I dug a grave for it at the foot of 


the white jasmine, and it shall shed 
its perfume round it in the summer, 
and shake down its sere leaves 
over it in the autumn —and the 
winter shall drop tears of rain — and 
night-dews shall mourn for it—and in 
my heart it shall be enshrined with the 


memory of my darling—until that heart 
is at rest, and for ever. 

The breeze is quiet out of doors, and 
the moaning of the old owl in the ivy- 
grown belfry only makes the silence seem 
more deep ; and the bats go flitting by 
the windows in the dim light, like half- 
forgotten memories of days long past. 
Ihave brought out the old portfolio 
with its discoloured papers and faded 
writing — here a pen-and-ink sketch, 
and there a defaced pencil drawing ; 
and here are some lines to Frank’s 
Mary. L[recollect them well. It was 
her birth-day, and he was going to 
give her a little bunch of forget-me- 
nots; he had written the verses and 
read them to me. I tried to persuade 
him to give them with the flowers; so 
he wrote them out on a delicate little 
sheet of note-paper that my darling 
gave him; but he would not let her 
copy them for him though his hand 
shook like an aspen leaf. Poor Frank! 
he rede into town, but when he got 
to Mary’s home his heart failed him. 
I heard the whole story afterwards. 

He rode up to the gate and found 
Mary standing there—not expecting 
or looking out for him, and she gave a 
pretty little start when she did see him; 
he presented the flowers, and let the 
verses fall at her feet as if by accident 
—and she, * half-sly, half-shy,” picked 
up the little note, asked him demurely 
it he had dropped it, and he blushed, 
trembled, and said, ‘‘ yes.” She gave 
them to him, and so ended poor Frank's 
love mission. 

‘They may not sound well to the ears 
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of others, but they were only meant 
for Mary— 


I. 


“ Sweet is the little flow’ret blue, 
Of lovers’ hopes the sign, 
Beneath the grass, and peeping through 
In love and hope to the evening dew— 
So beamed thine eyes so soft, so true, 
So trustingly on mine. 


Il. 


“ Sweetly they shone—oh! may they shine 
Many and happy years ; 
These lips, that praise no form but thine, 
With earnest love their prayers combine, 
That she, whose life is half of mine, 
Shed none but happy tears.” 


True words though simple, for his 
love was true. 

This paper raises memories around 
me—the sound of bells and music— 
the whirl of the dance —and merry 
faces —and soft, soft touches. Oh! 
no; fade not yet sweet visions of the 

ast. It was long ago—when the old 
church clock seemed to have stopped 
for ever, dreading to strike the o 
of twelve, that was to add another year 
tothe world. It was the approaching 
birth-day of one year, while we yet 
hung over the death-bed of the last. 
And in those few minutes, which our 
expectation lengthened into hours, I 
wrote these lines— 


“ Ring—ye happy bells, 
Ring your last farewells 
To the dying year. 

He hath brought us grief: 
Ye bring us relief, 
For his end is near. 


“ Yet ring sadly, too, 
For some tears are due 
To the dying year. 
Though mixed with annoy, 
He hath brought us joy, 
And his end is near. 


“ Mingled tears and sighs— 
Blessed memories 
Of the dying year! 
Who can tell if this 
Next bring pain or bliss ? 
Oh, the end is near ! 


“ Thus for the last time 
In this simple rhyme— 
Dying—dying year, 
I address thee. Bells! 
Ring your last farewells, 
Ring them loud and clear! 
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“ Hark ! ’tis their first knell : 
Hush! ’tis their farewell 
To the dying year. 
One from earth hath gone— 
This another one. 
And the end is here.” 


** Who can tell if this next bring 
pain or bliss?” Oh woe—it brought 
to me unutterable woe! It was the 
year. ‘The very thought brings that 
sharp, cold pang to my heart, and the 
roar of the sea in my ears ; and to-night 
is the last night of this year, and to-mor- 
row will be the first of another. Here 
is poor Frank’s last poem—unfinished. 
I remember that I found this among 
his papers after his death. It was 
written in Italy—in Venice. 

Here it is, with its alterations and 
corrections, and in the margin a little 
sketch of u beautiful face, evidently 
drawn when he was thinking. It isa 
very personification of Bianca, and yet 
there is a likeness to Mary in it, too. 
At the bottom there is a little gon- 
dola—and here is one of the ‘ watery 
pathways.” Ah, I have often won. 
dered over that unfinished poem, like 
a gleam of light that, as we whirl 
along some dark road, ‘gives us @ 
glimpse of the landscape, and leaves us 
to fill up the blank from imagination. 
I remember such agleam. It wasasI 
returned from seeing Frank off to 
Italy. I was travelling along swiftly, 
when we passed a forge, and the glow- 
ing fire inside lit up all within its reach, 
and showed a little mill-stream that 
turned a large slow-moving wheel, 
poised between two ivy-grown piers ; 
and the background was a thick fir 
plantation growing up a rocky slope, 
but beyond that 1 could see nothing. 
On the one side towered up the lofty 
firs, and on the other the outlines of 
cottages and trees, showing faintly 
against the dark sky. I went home 
and forgot it for years, until I saw a 
little sketch of a water-mill that Frank 
had drawn in Mary’s album; and that 
little glimpse of bright light came back 
tome. I went to that place, and saw 
the mill-wheel and the forge, the pretty 
little village, and the old grey church. 
There was a patriarchal elm on the 
green before the yew-shaded manor- 
house, and there was a school, whence 
I heard the busy hum of voices wafted 
from the open windows to the shop, 
overgrown with white roses — and the 
brook that turned the mill wandered, 
murmuring, through the village. ‘Thus 
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I returned and saw that place, but the 
tale must rest unfinished for ever and 
ever. 


There were two sisters in the ancient town 

That reigns upon a bundred sea-girt isles ; 

The one, with locks of sunny auburn-brown 

And lips for ever budding into smiles, 

And rosy cheeks, and skin as ivory white. 

She was perfection—save that she was blind. 

In her blue eye there dwelt no sunny light, 

But a vague look, all cold and undefined. 

Her sister was her senior—taller she 

And darker—colder, but no less admired ; 

For she had eyes, though proud, yet fair to see 

As ever eyes that hopeless love inspired. 

The people, when they named them, used to 
say, 

“The mild Bianca”—“ Isabel the Proud ;” 

And they were counted fairest (by the gay 

Nobles of Vonice) of the floating crowd 

Of gondola-borne beauties, that all day 

Flowed down the watery pathways with the 
tide 

In that old city of extended sway, 

“ Queen of the Isles” and the old Ocean's 
bride.” 


For long after I read this I sat mus- 
ing and guessing how the tale would 


finish—how to fill up the landscape, of 


which life lighted up a portion, while 
death darkened the remainder. 
Would those two sisters have loved 
the same young noble? and would the 
proud Isabel have spoken false words 
to her sister, and would she have be- 
lieved them, and left him to wed Isa. 
bel, or would she have still loved on; 
and would it have ended like the ballad 
that our dear mother used to sing over 
our little bed—the song, with its sad, 
strange burden of ‘ Binnorie, oh! 
Binnorie!”’ Or would some villain of 
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the “ gay nobles of Venice” have tried 
to deceive the trusting Bianca ; and 
would Isabel’s sisterly love have burst 
forth in one angry blow, that laid the 
deceiver at her. feet; or would the 
Prince of some rich oak have wooed 
Isabel, and would she, in her love for 
her poor, helpless sister, have refused 
him; and then would he have pro- 
mised to take Bianca, too, to dwell 
with her sister—and then would he 
have fallen in love with Bianca, and 
would they have fled from Isabel—and 
would she have pursued them—and 
then the gleam of a dagger—a stab— 
and a sister’s blood on the blade; but 
Bianca might have refused to leave Ve- 
nice, or, if she had, she might not have 
listened to the wicked Prince—and yet 
he might not have beena wicked Prince 
—and there might have been no Prince 
at all. It is in vain to think of it, for 
one supposition brings another, and 
we wander away from the beginning ; 
and the fruitful brain that could have 
imagined and executed it, has long 
since turned to dust within its moul- 
dering casket. 

It is long since I have written any 
poetry, but the sight of these old 
papers has awakened my old failing ; 
and I will try——. Alas! the last 
time I wrote, she was sitting by me, 
and our eyes were filled with tears. 
It was the epitaph of our dear little 
one, who w as, indeed, *€a link to draw 
us to Hleaven.”” She has already gone 
thither, and I, too, shall soon follow 
her. And then we shall meet to part 
no more. 


CONCLUSION. 


“There is no death !—what scems 60 is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 


Is but a suburb of the life 
Whose portal we call death.” 


*‘l'o part no more”—they have met 
now to part no more. 

Yesterday morning my dear, kind 
uncle (we alway scused to call him so 
—that is, my brothers; but he has 
been a father to my husband and me), 
was found seated in his arm-chair, ap- 
pay asleep At his feet lay Luath, 

is head resting in my uncle’s left hand 
—the poor dog, though blind, seemed 
to know that he was dead. 

They say it is terrible to look on 
death, but not upon such death as 
this; and I tried to check the foolish, 
selfish tears, that gathered in my eyes. 


elysian, 

—LONGFELLOW. 

when I remembered that death was to 
him a happiness beyond what words 
can tell. He was smiling calmly, as [ 
have often seen him while he slept in 
the very same chair; and, when he 
awoke, he used to say that his life was 
happiest in his dreams. But he is not 
dreaming now. 

A few verses s were on the table before 
him. He had just written his name at 
the bottom of the paper, and before 
the date, when he fell asleep — fell 
asleep ? no; when he awoke from the 
dreams of Earth to share the reality of 
Heaven with her he loved so well, 
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Ir we are to keep pace with the works that crowd upon us from the press, we 
must be contented now and then to deal with them en masse. 
world works much more by wholesale than in those of our fathers. 


Now-a-days, the 
Everything 


** comes out" fuster now. Even new planets make their appearance—two, three 


in a year, instead of once in an age. 


And as for books! heaven help us! who 
can declare their generation, or tell their number ? 


reviewed when a ‘¢ Waverley ” novel was suflicient for a whole season. 


Happy they who read and 
Here is 


our table (like ourselves) groaning under the weight of books, of all sizes, qua- 
lities, and subjects. Let us take a few of them, the first that come to our hands. 


RACHEL GRAY.* 
Tuer is no allegory in Miss Kava- 
nagh’s book; it is not a poem; but 
we cannot help feeling that, had it 
been written two or three centuries 
ago, ** Rachel Gray” would have been 
an allegorical poem in twelve books, 
built up of heavy Spenserian stanzas. 
But here it is before us, a story in sweet 
and simple prose, so true to reality, that 
we half start back from it as from a 
picture presented too closely to our 
gaze. Had it been published amongst 
the “‘ Fairy Queens” and ‘ Purple 
Islands” of other days, it would pro- 
bably have borne some such title as 
*‘The Three Pilgrims ;” for in good 
truth it relates the history of three 
pilgrims, although none of the charac- 
ters pass from beneath the shadow of a 
few quiet London streets, and they hear 
no ocean murmur save that of the tide 
of busy life around them. Rachel Gray, 
and herfather, and anhumble acquaint- 
ance, a Mr, Jones—a shy and sallow 
young dress-maker, a sullen old man, 
and a poor, weak, restless, hanger-on 
of the Great World, which is perpe- 
tually casting him off—are the three 
pilgrims whose pilgrimage our au- 
thoress conducts amidst such varied 
light and shade of incident, that the 
reader may fairly be excused for for- 
getting all the grand purposes of the 
book in the pleasure of its perusal. As 
so frequently happens in works of fic- 
tion, the character which is the author’s 
favourite, and on whom she has be- 
stowed the most pains, and even affec- 
tion, is not the one which excites most 
earnestly the reader’s interest; we 


* “Rachel Gray; a Tale.” By Julia Kavanagh. 


frequently lose all consciousness of 
Rachel Gray as we stand beside her on 
the pavement of the humid, stifling 
streets, and gaze upon that strange 
and lonely man, her father. ‘1 want 
to be alone,” he cries, and he is alone, 
without hope, without passion, even 
without despair; he has too much cold 
hatred for the world to take to drink- 
ing, or to fall into any positive vice ; 
he shrinks from the grasp of the boon- 
companion’s hand; when his daugh- 
ter’s love kneels at his feet in an agon- 
ised prayer for some answering affec- 
tion, he exhibits no surprise, indeed we 
believe that he has a thorough intellec- 
tual conception of every movement of 
her heart, but he continues his work, 
and forgets her as soon as she is out of 
sight. ‘There are few readers who will 
be able to forget, hastily, the charac. 
ter of Rachel Gray’s father. Poor 
Rachel! We tremble for you as you 
pass within the bright light of the gin- 
palace and the chemist’s shop, for 
there are all too many sorrows, and hu- 
miliations, and bitter cares, yet to fall 
upon your broken and bleeding heart ; 
and such as you, so pure and meek in 
spirit, and so longsuffering, were once 
many of those gin-deformed fiends 
lingering at the corner of the street— 
many of those mean and spectral forms 
wlo, in far greater numbers than the 
world supposes, day by day, quench 
their souls with the bitter opiate. Al- 
though so different in many respects, 
there is a strong family likeness be- 
tween the father and daughter—the 
very points of dissimilarity between 
them arise from the same source. If the 
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father’s heart rejects all affection, whilst 
the daughter's cries for it aloud, even 
up to heaven, the active principle in 
each character is a fine dissatisfaction 
with the base, the vile, and the mean, 
with which they are surrounded. Yet 
this father and this daughter are far 
above any of the world’s weaknesses— 
they sigh for no better houses or rai- 
ment, they demand none of the luxuries 
of civilisation ; but the life of each is 
a solemn protest against the circum- 
stances of life which left in each grand 
faculties of heart and soul unnurtured, 
undeveloped. They cannot endure 
their cold, hard bondage, and each 
makes a desperate effort for freedom. 
The man deserts his child and her no- 
table scolding stepmother, and fails to 
find, amidst distant scenes, the free- 
dom and poetry of life which gradu- 
ally come to Rachel, whilst in the very 
shadow of all that may crush an ener- 
getic heart or cloud a clear spirit. 

No idea of the patent sweetness 
with which our authoress has worked 
out the character of her heroine, can 
be given by mere extracts, but the fol- 
lowing passages will serve to give a ge- 
neral view of Rachel Gray’s outward 
life. After a long separation, she deter- 
mines to have an interview with her 
father :— 


“ She stops at the second-hand ironmon- 
ger’s, and looks at the portraits and the 
books, and feels faint and hopeless, and al- 
most wishes that her father may not be 
within. Thomas Gray was at his work, and 
there was a book by him, at which he glanced 
now and then—Tom Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man,’ 
There was an empty pewter pot, too, anda 
daily public-house paper, from which we do 
not mean to have it inferred that Thomas 
Gray was given to intoxication. He was 
essentially a sober, steady man, vehement 
in nothing, not even politics, though he was 
a thorough republican. Thomas Gray was 
planing sturdily, enjoying the sunshine 
which fell full on his meagre figure; it 
was hot ; but as he grew old he grew chilly, 
when suddenly a dark shadow came between 
him and the light. He looked up, and saw 
a vision standing in the threshold of his 
shop. She was young, and simply clad, 
tall and slender, but handsome, and very 
timid-looking. 

“*Walk in, ma’‘am,’ he said, civilly 
enough. 

“The stranger entered. He looked at her 
and she looked at him. 

“* Want anything ?’ he asked at length. 

“ She took courage and spoke— 

** * My name is Rachel,’ she said. 
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“ He said nothing. 

“* Rachel Gray,’ the resumed. 

“ He looked at her steadily, but was still 
silent. 

“*T am your daughter,’ she continued, 
in faltering accents. 

*** Well, I never said you was not,’ he 
said, rather drily. ‘Come, you need not 
shake so. There's a chair there; take it and 
sit down.’ 

“ Rachel obeyed; but she was so agitated 
that she could not utter one word. Her 
father looked at her for awhile, and then re- 
sumed his work. Rachel did not speak; 
she literally could not—words would have 
geoked her, .« 2 © we 2 + 6.0 

“* And, in the meanwhile (the visit had 
been a failure), the little world around her, 
unconscious of her sufferings and her trials, 
went on its ways. Mrs. Gray grumbled, 
Jane was grim, Lizzy was peevish, and Mrs. 
Brown occasionally dropped in ‘to keep them 
going,’ as she said herself. Hard, indeed, 
were the days that followed for Rachel Gray. 
The old quarrel was begun anew. Why was 
she not like everyone? Above all, why did 
she mope, and want to be in the little back 
room. It was strange; and Mrs. Gray was 
not sure that it was not wicked. If so, it 
was a wickedness of which she effectively de- 
prived Rachel, by keeping the back room 
locked, and the key in her pocket. But, 
hard as this was, it was not all. Amongst 
Rachel's few treasures were little pamphlets, 
tracts, old sermons, scraps of all sorts, a 
little hoard collected for years, but to the 
owner priceless. She did not read them 
daily; she had not time. But when she 
was alone she took them out, now and then, 
to look at and think over. On the day that 
followed the affair of Madame Rose, Mrs. 
Grey discovered Rachel's hoard. ‘ More of 
Rachel’s rubbish,’ she thought, and she took 
the papers to the kitchen and lit the fire with 
them forthwith. 

“Oh, mother, what have you done!’ 
cried Rachel, when she discovered her loss, 

“Well, what about it?’ tartly asked 
Mrs. Gray. 

“A few silent, unheeded tears Rachel 
shed, but no more was said. But her very 
heart ached; and, perhaps, because it did 
ache, her lounging to go and see her father 
returned all the stronger. ‘The whole day 
the thought kept her in a dream. 

“*T never saw you so mopish,’ angrily 
exclaimed Mrs. Gray ; ‘never!’ 

* Rach el looked up in her mother’s face, 
and smile {so pleasantly, that Mrs. Gray 
was a littl -oftened. She herself knew not 
why, but{ smile was so very sweet.” 


But it must not be supposed that 
this last and best of Miss Kavanagh’s 
works is a sorrowful story. Its life is 


too vi: id for any morbid feeling; and 
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if its characters are so real that you 
sometimes fancy you can see the very 
gleam of their tears, they are also so 
real, that their hopes become your own. 
And, although it is a great thing to 
say, we can remember no parallel to 
«* Rachel Gray,” in respect fo purity 
of colouring and artlessness of style, 
save in the ‘* Vicar of Wakefield.” 


LILLIESLEAF.* 


Tats novel is as a fair landscape; we 
would fain behold its beauties in the 
society of a friend, for its refined 
graces are so delicate, that they almost 
demand, for their full appreciation, 
some more manifest expression than 
theirown. Itis full of a twilight si- 
lence ; only oneof the characters speaks 
aloud, and she often pauses to lean 
over her wild German romance, and 
think of the days when she was a so- 
litary child, alone with her quick 
fancies, without friends, without hope. 
Sweet, passionate Rhoda! Those 
arms of yours cling as closely around 
our sympathy as they ever did about 
the neck of Margaret Maitland. We 
are half sorry, and half glad, that you 
should love that cold and selfish private 
tutor, for his is just the kind of metallic 
spirit which will extort from you most 
frequently and most vividly, and, 
alas! most painfully, the electric spark 
of your character ; but you are not the 
beroine of the story, Rhoda, although 
you weep most, and laugh most, and 
although even we love you most, of 
all its characters. There is a tranquil 
woman, mistress of a noble country- 
house, the mother of fair children, the 
wife of a noble-minded, affectionate 
man, who teaches us day by day, by 
the tenderness of her own life, how to 
bestow upon her all our tenderest care. 
Where shall we find an epithet for the 
beauty of Mary Elphinstone? It is 
not rustic, it is not queenlike, nor 
fawnlike ; but a kind of beauty which 
seems to be reflected from we know 
not where. As the story moves on, 
we behold this pure and almost per- 
fect woman relinquishing the seclu- 
sion of her quiet home for all that is 
gay and superficial on the surface of 
the world; her life becomes an argu- 





* “ Lilliesleaf.” 
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ment whose logic is resistless; her 
hand hastens to give a wound which 
must be given, that it may also hasten 
to heal it. We watch the somnambu- 
list as she crosses the dangerous plank 
with no more breathless interest than 
that with which we watch Mary El- 
phinstone in her dressing-room, when 
the jeweller and the court-milliner 
have conspired, with the tumult of her 
heart, to give a lustre to her beauty it 
has never hitherto known. We will 
not do our readers the disfavour of 
hinting to them, in our own words, a 
story which the authoress has deve- 
loped with a patience and pathos all 
her own. We believe that it will give 
to some hearts a pang of pain which 
they never thought to feel; but to all 
who receive the influence of its pages, 
a thrill of pleasure such as is seldom to 
be gained from fiction. The subor- 
dinate characters are sketched with 
a liberal hand—a group of children 
in the half-lighted nursery, as pretty 
and frolicsome as fairies, display most 
charming and most artless exaggera- 
tions of the ladies and gentlemen in 
the drawing-room. Then, of quite a 
different species, there is the unfortu- 
nate bairn, who carries the utmost of 
desolation and uproar into the quiet- 
est of households. Nor must we 
forget the sullen men, and patient, 
long-suffering women, of Cruive End, 
in the time of its desertion by the 
careless but true-hearted Allan El- 
phinstone. With respect to Marga- 
ret Maitland herself, she is a little 
feebler, perhaps a little more garru- 
lous, than when we last met her; but, 
as the sun broadens towards its set- 
ting, her spirit becomes larger as it 
draws nearer to the period of its free- 
dom; the provincialisms and the con- 
ventionalisms which had never been 
able to hide, but which had somewhat 
obscured its lustre, begin rapidly to 
pass away; and the generous heart 
moulds its natural idioms into an uni- 
versal language. 


me 


THE LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET, QUEEN 
OF NAVARRE.f 


Tue Teutonic spirit of individualis- 
ation, which gave to the early English 
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chronicles an enduring life and spirit 
which renders them at this day a most 
valuable portion of our current litera- 
ture, has revived with singular strength 
and vigour in the historical literature of 
the last twenty years. Checked as this 
spirit was by the development of the 
ideas which regulate the balance of 
ower, it resigned, for some time, the 
Listorical field to vague declamations 
on patriots and the spirit of nations ; 
but a more exact, and, we may even 
say, a more humble investigation into 
the causes of events, has arisen in 
the present age; and the tears of a 
princess or the fopperies of a king 
hold equal place on the pages of our 
modern historians with terrible battles 
and cold, formal treaties. It is a pe- 
culiar feature of this age of thronging 
multitudes and over-population, that 
individual life and character is now 
cared for more tenderly and anxiously 
than in any former period ; and that it 
recovers with solicitude the peculiar 
features of lives which have long since 
been buried beneath the formal co- 
lumns of chronology. Of such lives, 
that which forms the subject of the 
volumes before us, is one of the most 
momentous, and will henceforth be 


considered one of the most interesting. 
Queen of the only country which pos- 
sessed a genuinely free constitution, 
when all Europe was heaving with the 
throes of a freedom which was not to 


be brought forth without great an- 
guish, and a er y of tribulation which 
yet rings in our ears ; object of perse- 
cution “by the Inquisition, when that 
fatal tribunal was irritated into its fel- 
lest vigour by the spirit of opposition 
which it began to encounter; and 
mother of a monarch who was the first 
kings to behold clearly the true 
policy of religious toleration ; the cha- 
racter of Jeanne d'Albret, however 
commonplace, must have been an ob- 
ject of great solicitude to the bold and 
subtle men who, at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, swayed the 
destinies of Europe, and, therefore, 
worthy of attention; but when we 
consider that her’s was acharacter full 
of an energy which paralysed the most 
intricate designs of her most bitter 
enemies, full of womanly graces which 
conciliated the good-will of turbu- 
lent peoples, and beaming with a ma- 
ternal love which softens down the en- 
terprise and statecraft of the Queen 
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into a matronly solicitude for her chil- 
dren’s welfare, we cannot but rejoice 
that it has become the subject of so 
genial a pen as that of Miss Freer. 

The first act in the life-drama of 
Jeanne D’Albret is one of the most 
brillian® and picturesque illustrations 
possibl: of the pliancy of fortune to 
force of character ; and there are a fine 
grace and richness of colouring in 
every scene, which reminds us of 
the depth and beauty of antient 
painted glass; the resemblance being 
much increased by a certain ludicrous 
quaintness in some of the details. 
Whilst she was yet within the womb, 
Jeanne had been devoted by her 
mother to entire submission to the 
will of her uncle, the vain, brilliant, 
and imperious FrancisI. I cannot 
believe that my child will presume to 
be born without your command,” 
writes Margaret D’Angouleme to the 
brother for whom she felt so much 
love and reverence ; but the child pre- 
sumed to act, not only in the case of 
its birth without the command, but, 
on many subsequent occasions, even 
against the command of the great po- 
tentate. The energetic spirit of the 
young princess was soon apparent, and 
in nothing more so than in the vehe- 
mence of her love for the uncle with 
whom she was so soon and so bitterly 
to quarrel. At five years of age, a pas- 
sionate burst of tears generally testi- 
fied her resentment, when her arms 
were with difficulty unclasped from 
around his neck, and she was carried 
from the presence; she was the dar- 
ling and plaything of her royal father 
and of her uncle, and was distinguished 
at court by the name of la mignonne 
desrois. But the young girl was soon 
to find that to be the plaything of 
kings is a dangerous honour; her 
uncle’s jealous dread of a Spanish al- 
liance separated her at an early age 
from her parents, and consigned her to 
a kind of state imprisonment in the 
royal castle of Plessis-les-Tours. Go- 
vernesses and ladies of honour, chap- 
lains and a poet, were carefully grouped 
about the jewel which was to be of so 
much account in so many political 
schemes :— 


“ Until the year 1537, all went on pros- 
perously with Jeanne in her lonely state at 
Plessis. She made rapid improvement in 
learning, and the fearless truthfulness of 
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her character distinctly developed itself. 
The fault which her preceptress had to 
contend against was, the tenacity of her 
temper. Once firmly resolved on any sub- 
ject, the youthful Jeanne, undeterred by the 
fear of punishment, and not to be subdued 
by remonstrances or persuasion, ajvays car- 
ried her point. Sometimes she found it ex- 
pedient to temporise, but she unvaryingly 
resumed her project at the first propitious 
opportunity. The freedom of her remarks 
to her royal uncle, who visited Plessis as fre- 
quently as state affairs permitted, excited the 
amazement, and often kindled the alarm of 
the good baillive de Caen. It was to her 
mother alone that Jeanne testified the sub- 
mission becoming to her age and position ; 
four the pertinent remarks of the young 
princess, when reprimanded, often occasion- 
ed serious discomposure to her instructors, 
and made them shrink from encountering 
her witty and sharp retorts.” 


The separation from her mother was 
deeply felt by Jeanne; she resisted 


for some time all the blandishments of 


her governess and her poet, who in 
vain attempted to allure her to her 


studies. For hours together she used 
to weep in her lonely chamber at 
Plessis, listening to the wailing of the 


wind as it swept through the dense 
forests, which at this period encircled 
the fortress-palace of Louis XI. As 
the sojourn of the chosen people in the 
wilderness has left the stern impress 


on their character which thousands of 


years has not been able to obliterate, 
this sorrowful sojourn of the young 
princess amidst the gloomy courts of 
Plessis, bristling still with the terrible 
defences, and iron cages in which a 
stern despot had immured the helpless 
victims of his tyranny, filled-the sen- 
sitive mind of the princess with a 
steadfast thoughtfulness, which she 
found of good use in the midst of cir. 
cumstances shortly to take place. 


“The princess was at Iength apprised of 
the event destined to effect so complete a 
subversion of the domestic routine at Plessis, 
One day Francis, while sojourning at Am- 
boise, commanded a royal hunt along the 
banks of the Loire, and, attended by a few 
of his most favoured courtiers, he separated 
from his train, and suddenly appeared before 
the gates of Plessis-les-Tours. Jeanne, 
summoned to the presence of her royal 
uncle, welcomed him with transports of <> 
light, and, in return, received from his lips 
the intelligence that her hand having been 
promised to the Duke of Cleves, she was to 
fulfil immediately the engagement contracted 
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for her; and was, consequently, to depart with 
the shortest possible delay to join her mother, 
Queen Marguerite, at Alencon. The proud 
blood of her race mantled the brow of the 
princess at this peremptory command, and, 
overpowered by her surprise 
tion, she burst into a passionate flood of 
tears. Soon, however, recovering her self- 
possession, she resolutely approached her 
uncle, and very humbly besought him that 
she might not be compelled to marry M. de 
Cleves.” 


and indigna- 


The young girl had learned the 
cause of her long »clusion, and resent- 
ed* it somewh: at fiercely. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that at twelve years of 
age she could have had much real feel- 
ing of any kind with respect to the 
marriage ‘itself; but she was determin- 
ed not to submit tamely to an union, 
the very prospect of which had already 
caused her so much suffering. Queen 
Marguerite was in consternation at her 
daughter's spirit, and entreated Francis 
to forgive an impertinence which she 
attributed to a failure of the under- 

standing ; and when the princess, 
hs aving learned that she was to be con- 
ve yed to Chatellerault, that her mar- 
riage might there be solemnised in the 
presence of the Court, indignantly 
protested against it, her Royal Mo- 
ther was so terrified and irr itated, that 
she had recourse to the somewhat un- 
heroic expedient of threatening the 
princess with a severe whipping unless 
she evinced a more lowly and becom. 
ing deportment. Determined, how- 
ever, to resist, as far as possible, the 
young princess placed on record writ- 
ten protests full of vigorous spirit, and 
at the marriage ceremony refused 
to walk to the altar. During the two 
ae years, Jeanne remained in 
Bearn, happy in the society of her mo- 
ther, and sharing the lessons and the 
recreations of the noble damsels in 
Marguerite’s train. Meanwhile, the 
political fortunes of her husband, the 
Duke of Cleves, declined; and Francis 
having, after considerable hesitation, 
at length determined to succour him, 
thought that no better intimation 
could be afforded of his intention to 
do so, than by perfecting the marriage 
between him and his niece, and de- 
spatched his Cardinal Du Bellay into 
Bearn, with express orders to conduct 
Jeanne to the camp in Luxembourg, 
from whence he intended to escort her 
himself to Aix:— 
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“ The despair of the young Jeanne was 
overwhelming when she was apprised of the 
nature of the cardinal’s mission to Pau. 
With tears she protested that she should die 
if compelled to obey her uncle’s summons. 
Resolutely Jeanne closed her ears to the re- 
monstrances of the Cardinal Du Bellay, one 
ofthe most eloquent and insinuating prelates 
of France. Equally vain were the plead- 
ings and exhortations of Queen Marguerite, 
to impress upon her daughter the necessity 
of submission to the will of the King. 
Jeanne, however, was obliged to depart, 
after taking a most agonised farewell of her 
Royal Mother; and, accompanied by the 
King to Navarre, she set forth to her new 
home.” 


But circumstances were working out 
for her that freedom which her tears 
couldnot purchase. TheDuke of Cleves, 
believing himself deserted by Francis, 
had proceeded to the Imperial camp 
at Venloo, and implored the gracious 
clemency of his offended Suzerain, 
Charles. It was not long before Francis 
heard of this event, which overthrew all 
the plans which he had founded on his 
niece’s marriage :— 


“The princess had reached the city of 
Soissons, on her route to the camp. Shere- 
mained there one night to recruit her 
strength ; for the most gloomy depression 
preyed upon her spirits as she drew nearer to 
the French frontier. Inthe middle of the 
night, the princess and her suite were aroused 
by the arrival of a courier from the camp, 
bearing despatches from the King to the 
Cardinal Du Bellay. The messenger was 
immediately conducted to the Prelate, whose 
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presence in Soissons was most unexpected by 
him. ‘The King’s missive announced the 
abject surrender of the Duke of Cleves to 
the Emperor, and the consequent determi- 
nation of Francis to procure a dissolution of 
the Duke’s marriage with the Princess of 
Navarre ;,as the King impetuously declared 
that no vassal of the Emporor’s should re- 
ceive investiture of a fief appertaining to the 
French Crown. The King therefore directed 
that his niece should return and take up her 
residence with Queen Eleanor, at Fontain- 
bleau, until he had decided on the measures 
most politicto be pursued under the circum- 
stances. . . . ~ «+ Thus the princess 
again became free; and the marriage so per- 
emptorily insisted on by King Francis was 
unceremoniously dissolved. Its evil influence, 
however, clung throughout life to the prin- 
cess, shadowing her at times like a dark 
cloud.” 


Miss Freer has given us a work 
which reads like a sweetly-written and 
skilfully composed romance, and which 
must henceforth form a part of the 
reading of every earnest historical 
student. ‘There is a pleasant fluency 
in the style of her narrative which 
breaks and brightens about the events 
which it relates, as the current of a 
limpid brook. There is not a line 
which a child might not thoroughly 
understand and appreciate ; there is 
not a page which does not contain 
thought and matter flowing with philo- 
sophic truth and import. The bio- 
graphy of Jeanne D’Albret must ever 
bloom a fresh and fragrant lily in the 
fields of history. 





